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PREFACE. 


T^ESIDES an account of transactions, such as travellers 
■"^commonly notice in their journals ; descriptions of 
extraordinary ceremonies, and of feniaikabic objects; anec- 
dotes of eminent personages ; relations of publick occurren- 
ces and of private adventures ; and\)bservalions on men and 
manners ; this work com^trises many subjects of discussion 
which the title-page has already indicated more fully, per- 
haps, than is consistent with typograpbick elegance. * But 
this 1 ^have willingly sacrificed, being desirous that these 
volumes, at their very commencement, should announce, 
both positively and negatively, what a reader may expect 
from the perusal of them. If they yield but little gratifica- 
tion to the lover of Zoology, Botany or Mineralogy, he must 
recollect that respecting those sciences no professions had 
been made ; and* he will find that I have, in several places, 
lamented my own ignorance. Yet on those and other im- 
portant branches of Natural History, this work is not wholly 
without information ; derived either from rare Manuscripts, 
<or from verbal connmnic<ations well authenticated. But 
few can hope to satisfy all readers ; since many deem uiiin* 
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teresting what others seek most eagerly in a work ; accord- 
ing to tlie opposite directions of their respective studies^ and 
the natural diversity of tastes(*). 

In the early part of this 6rst volume, Antiquarian Researchy 
which the title-page offers so conspicuously to view, has on 
two or three occasions interrupted, though not materially, 
the narrative of my travels. It is difficult to repress a favour* 
ite topick ; but I have generally placed sudi subjects as 
digressed to the extent of many pages, among miscellaneous 
articles in the Appendix ; or given them under titles suffi- 
ciently explaining their (/ontents, as distinct chapters, the 
perusal V)f which is not absolutely necessary for those more 
inclined to proceed with a traveller on his journey, than to 
pause and cast a retrospective glance at the monuments of 
former ages(*). 


(*) Thus in one of our respectable Reviews, a traveller whose work has been 
favourably received, is pronounced not qualified for bueh a journey as he lately 
performed, from his ignorance of Mineralogy. Still more, (horres€0 referent !) a 
distinguished writer, Mr. Pinkerton (Geogr. Vel. 111. p. 858 and 950, edit. 1807)» 
regrets that Shaw was so aealous an Antiquary, and thinks that Otter introduced too 
many quotations from Oriental Geographers; the very circumstances that so strongly 
recommended those travellers to Parkhurst, Vincent, ^nd olfters. 

(*) In this first Volume, the third chapter may be reckoned among those digres- 
sions; it is given, Jiowever, in an early part, for the sake of subsequent refereuM, 
concerning the ancient Fire-worshippers, and their descendants, called in India, 

and by the Muielm6ns of Persia contemptuously styled GcJr#( 
a term explained in the third chapter, ^ 
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History, Geography, and Philology, the intimate and 
indispensable associates of Antiquarian Research, constitute 
a frequent subject of these pages, in which I have been en- 
abled to illustrate some interesting and doubtful points by 
extracts from numerous Manuscripts, both Arabick, and 
ancient as w'ell as modern Persian, preserved in my own 
collection. Of some Manuscripts aTuong these, more parti- 
cularly noticed hereafter, there are not, I have reason to 
believe, any second copies known in Europe. 

I 

The body of this work contains such brief geographical 
remarks as were the rt'sult of personal inquiries and local 
observations, made, more especially, on those expeditions 
which I performed wlnn detached from our embassy, both 
in the Southern and Northern parts of Persia, and on nty 
way frpm that country through Armenia and Turkey, to 
Constantinople and Smyrna(*). But some notes taken on 
the spot, and afterwards augmented by quotations from 
Greek and Roman, from Oriental and from modern Euro- 
pean autliors, having almost assumed the form ot regular 
essays, are given, like tire Antiquarian digressions above- 

o Thua in 1811 when I viHiled Fassit (Li) or Pa&$& (Uw), the supposed Pa- 
8agarda;<ind Darubfcird near the borders of Carmama m Kirmdn 

and returned 1>y way of the great Salt Idikeof BakhtegAn orof 

not known to the ancients; aofi passed some time among the ruins of Persepolis called 

by modern Persians Takht i Jemuhtd the “ Throne or royal resi- 

dence of king Jemshi'd." 


* Vill 
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mentioned, .either in the Appendix, or under the heads of 
distinct chapter8(*). . 


My quotations of Eastern Manuscripts are numerous, and 
the extracts copied with minute accuracy. It would, indeed, 
have satisfied myself, and, probably, most of my readers, in 
cases where no argument ^or hy'polhcsis demanded more, 
had the general sense of an i^rabick or Persian passage, and 
the author’s name or title of his work, been given, rvithout an 
exact transcript of the original text. But having observed 
some suspicion excited against a respecfiible contemporary 
writer, from his vague nl()de of reference to Manuscripts, 
often without any particular designation of authors Or works; 
I resolved to place before my reader the original passages, 
thereby enabling him (if an Orientalist) to judge whether my 
translations accord rvith his notions of accuracy ; and here 
may be offered a remark (not by any means very new), which 
will justify both him and me should we differ in our inter- 
pretations ; the Eastern languages are liable to ambiguity in 
a most perplexing degree(*). 


(*) So are disposed the remarks on MdsanderAn (($\;A3jl*) or Hyrcania : on the 
Caspiau Sea ; and on the Ptflm Caspite, or Caspian Straits ; likewise many sec- 
tions in Mhich Geography concurs with History, Philology, and Antiquarian Research; 

as the accounts of Pefsepolis, of Rat Rages, a city of Media,*' Tobit, ch. I. 

14), of the River Euphrates ; and other articles. 


(*) This ambiguity may, in some instances, be imputed, not so much to the nature 
of Eastern languages, as to the inaccuracy of transcribers. Before the true sense 
of a single passage can be ascertaioid, it is often necessary to examine most atten- 
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From Arabick, Persian and Turkish works, already 

printed, and an the hands of every Orientalist, my extracts 

are but few ; I purposely introduce to the reader such 

Eastern compositions as have not yet passed through the 

press ; and these are generally distinguished iii quotations 

by the letters MS. prefixed to the titles of each. When, as in 

some passages, a mere reference* is made to any particular 

author or manuscript, the render must understand that 

another part of this work will present the original text. 

% 

The quotations from European Avriters may seem more 
frequent and copious than is neces^ry for those who, in the 
publick or private libraries of this country, find easy access 
to printed books ; and for whom an indication of title, 
volume, page and edition, Avould have been perfectly *sufii- 


tively, several copies of the same work ; each perhaps, furnishing a variety of read- 
ings : some half corroded by time, or nearly illegible through accidental injury ; 
others written in a difficult or uncouth hand ; or deficient in those diacritical points 
which so essentially regulate the orthography of proper names ; and on which, indeed; 
the meaning of a whole passage frequently depends. The drudgery of collating 
such Manuscripts can scarcely be conipreliended by those accustomed solely to 
books printed in European languages, with the beauty, uniformity of character, and 
the correctness that Typogra|diy imparts. In collating even my own four copies of 
the Shdh Ndmah ar ** Book of Kings,*' (composed eight hundred years 

ago by Firdausi (^5^3*^) who has been styled the Persian Homer) I find, at an 
average, nearly thirty various readings in every page ; each copy is a folio volume, 
(three of them very beautifully written)^ containing above « 60 jOOO distichs, or 
between 120,000 and 130,000 lines» which occupy from one thousand to eleven 
hundred pages. The printing of this immense work, a task of Herculean labour, 
and enormous expense, was b^gun not many years ago, at Calcutta; but, as 1 have 
lately beard with much concern, has been since discontinued. 

(ii) ^ 
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ficient. But it is not improbable, (I speak from my own 
experieijtx; during a tedious voyage), that such multifarious 
extracts may afford considerable gratification, and perhaps 
instruction, to those who on board ship are necessarily 
precluded from much variety in their intellectual enjoyments; 
and even our numerous fellow-countrymen in Asia, widely 
as literature is now diffused among them, may be pleased 
to find immediately before' their eyes, passages faithfully 
cjuoted from authors whose works they might long seek in 
vain throughout the Eastern world. Nay, many persons in 
this country, who, likenprself, have retired into rural seclu- 
sion, may not ha()pen to possess, though masters of well- 
furnished libraries, all the books from w'hich extracts are 
here given. 

In the notes interspersed (and with no sparing hand) 
throughout the following pages, many words and phrases 
not familiar to European readers, are explained, generally 
on their first occurrence. But concerning one term a refer- 
ence has been made to the preface ; it is therefore necessary 
in this place to observe that, although some Eastern writers 
whose manuscript works I have c.]sewhere«tpioted, (Pref. to 
Eniv Haukal’s Orient. Gcogr. pp. xxiii,xxiv), describe with 
much precision the itinerary measure called parsajjg or 
farsaiig by the Persians, and corruptly farsakh by the Ara- 
bians ; yet others acknowledge a con^derable difference of 
opinion respecting its extent ; and mention various provin- 
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cial cslimales, (ib. p. xxiii). 'riins in former ages we faid 
much uncertainty on tliissulycct. IJerodotus (lib. v. c. M); 
Xenophon (Anab. lib. ii. c. 5); and Ilesycliius (Lc.\ic. m 
voce) represent the Persian para.saiig as e(|uivalent lo thirty 
stidia, (and we may allow eight stades to a mile). Jhit 
Strabo declares that it was rated by some at sixty and liy 
others at thirty and athn'ty'slade^, “r^i ‘ TTupUirayyriy tvv 
&c. (Geogr. lib. xi). 'I'his vagueness is continued by the 
evidence ot Pliny; “ Inconstantiani inensuru; di versitas authi>- 
“ nun tacit, cum Peiste (piocpic scliojnos et parasangas alii 
“alia mensura delerniinent.” (Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 26). 
And ill the sixth century, as \ve ^earn from Agalhias, the 
Iberians and Persians had reduced the purasang to one and 

twenty studio^ a wv Ifirum »a! ITfpirai (jiaaiy 'ey /tuyu ruy e'Uori 

irXihyQ*' (Hist. lib. ii). The mo<\vxn fa rsa tig is computed by 

Kennell as “ being, at a mean, lit le short of 3^ British miles,’' 

(lllmstiv of Xenoph. &c. p 4); while Francklin says it is 

“ equal in measurement to nearly four English miles." 

(Tour to Persia, p. 17. Calcutta, 1788). AJr. A'laedonald 

Kinneir in his Geography of Persia (p. 57), estimates it at 

three miles three quarters ; and Captain Christie (See the 

Appendix to ]^r. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan, p. 
•• 

419), at three miles and seven eighths. Aly own opinion 

respecting this measure is expressed in p. 23. 

* • 

The Arabick, Persian and Turkish words scattered 
throughout these Volumes, appear in their original charac- 
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ters, hnce at least ; and generally where they first occur. 
With a very few exceptions in an early part,, our English 
capitals serve to mark the names of persons ; thus Mo- 
HAMMED (a^) : while the names of places are distinguished 
by Italicks, as Tabriz. On most occasions the system 
of Sir William Jones has been adopted, for expressing in 

c « 

our letters the Asiatick wor(Js(^) ; and respecting the Persian 
pronunciation I miglit, in general, refer my reader to the 
Essay just quoted, of that admirable linguist ; - who, in Ben- 
gal, from frequent conversations with native Ir&nians, (for 
the Persians denominate their own country Irdn seems 
to have .acquired nearly^ as just a notion of their proper 
accent and pronunciation, as if he had resided for years 
among them at Shir&z or IspaMn. He was well acquainted, 
also, with the difference between their pronunciation and 
the Indian ; a difference justly compared by him to that 
which subsists in English discourse, between our polished 
courtiers of the South, and those pustoral swains who inha- 
bit the northern portion of this island^). My own knowledge 


(*) See Ills Dissertation on the Orthography of Asialirk worda,” &c. in the 
Asiatick Researches, Vol.I. The reader will perceive that 1 Inwe used k and not e to 
represent tmmS when e or t must follow in our letters, as keh not ceh* But further 
remarks are uuiiecessary as the Asiatick words are primed at least once, in their 
proper characters. 

C) **As the language of our court at Si, Jame$*9 differs from that of the rusticks in 
the Gentle Shepherd,'* (Dissert, on the Ortliogr. &c, Asiat. Res. Vol. 1. p. 14, oct. 
edit Lond IBOIj. A remark must be here offered on mode of spelling certain 
English words, adopted in the following pages. If the nearest approximation to ex* 
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of the Eastern tongues having been acquired wholly in 
Europe and fioin books, 1 had not any opportunity of 
comparing the true Irdman pronunciation with that most 
general in our Asiatick territories, until the year 1810, when 
a residence of some months with the Persian Envoy, M i'rza' 
Abo’l Hass an, in London, enabled me to observe the chief 
points of difference, during conversations between him and 
many who had learned his lajiguage as spoken in India. 
The result of those observations confirmed by the coincident 
opinion of others (for not trusting solely to my owjn per- 
ception of sounds, 1 frequently consulted on this subject 
when in Persia, Englishmen who hhd passed several years 
in India) may be reduced under the following heads, suffi- 
cient, perhaps to indicate those points in which the difference 
is most perceptible. First the Persian sound of likfi our 
ee Of the Italian » in morirei^) ; secondly, the Persian sound 




cellence could perpetuate any system of orthojsirapliy in our langua/^e. Dr Johnson's 
would never have become obsolete ; and according to my own desire, it should have 
been used as a standard tlirougliout this work. But the printer’s remonstrances again.st 
a few words of uncouth appearance, have caused some deviations from the rules of 
that great Lexicographer. The final ^ is retained in critkk, chaaick, &c. though u 
has been deducted from the last syllable of aut hour, governour, auperiour, &c, I 
could not, however, admit Jloriah for flouriah, honor for honour, odor for odour, 
endeavor for endeavour, drc. 

(■) This (which I have generally expressed hy an accented i)is, rn many words, 
changed by the Indians into a sound like our at in hair; a in faie, o*r the French e in 
frire. Thus (hey pronounce the Persian hieh or heetch {^) ^^none, nothing/' 
$hir oT$krer (^) «a tion;” ;tf<A “before;” as if written kaileh, $hart, 

paiah The Persians find some difficulty in uttering this sound , one, a nobleman 
of my acquaintance, who had stutlied English with considerable success, could never 
pronounce alave ; hut, aBcr many efforts, coutbuaded it with aleeve^ 
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expressed by j, like our oo in boot{^) ; thirdly that short 
vowel-accent ot the Persians, like the sound ol’a in man, &c» 
and sometimes like the e in emblem{^^) 

It rnav be here remarked that in Persia, more especially 
in the Southern provinces, those who atTcct what they con- 
sider a mode of speaking extremely shirin or Swft 

r* 

and melodious, pronounce the long a before n as the French 
ou, or English oo(‘'). But the long a properly sounded as 

(*) The Persian j having the sound of our oo (which an accented u serves to express 
throughout most part of this worl^) becomes very frequently, in Indian pronunciation 
like our hauad o iti bold, thus the Persian word.s ruz or rooz Ot;) " a day/' kt/A or 
kooA “ a mountain rwor roo (jj) face/’ bkior boot “ a hiiu ll/' 

are commonly pronounced by Indians, raze, koh, ro, hot. Sic. This sound of the 
loii&t 0 many Persians could scarcely comprehend, and I heir efforts to pronounce our 
word *^boat, generally produced boot ; or bdt with the vowel as in ball, war, circ. 
Even the j which in some words the Persians make a coiisuiuiit, is prolonged by the 

Indian accent into a bioad 6, thus miravam becomes 

may rowum, 

C^) The vowel accent zebr (yij) oxfathh (^) has in Persian wonU the sound of 
a ill America, or in man, cap, Sic, and soiheiimes of e in ; hut this the 

Indians express like our short n in cup, gun, butter, i^lc. Thus for the Persian bad 
(fcXJ our English word ill sense and sound), r<7ft^ (u-Xj) “a colour/* xag 
•'a dog/’ bas “enough,*' sang “ a stone,** “ he went," 

haft seven /' gfarifi (js/) “warm;" sabz pedr (^*^) 

•• father/ Ac. we hear bud, rung, sug, bus, sung, haft, ru/t,gurm, subz, pudr, tVc. 
See Sir William Jones’s remarks to this effect on Samarcand (juuyikM#) Tabriz (j^^) 

Kamrband Ac. (Dissert, on Ortiiogr). 

('*) Also in some few instances before m ; I have often heard Shdhndmah §\j^) 
pronounced Sh6h noofneh,Khuihdsnedtd •• lh«m art welcome," Khdsh 

oomedtd: and even tslooof used for the Ar^iiick word islAwt signifying peace^ 

galvatioui the religion of true beHevera or AiuselmAni, Ac. 
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in our words all, or war, I have expressed by the italick A, 
in khdneh a house ; jAn kalian 

(iJM) the water-pipe used in smoking tobacco ; Aiijd (Wl), 
there, in that place ; nemiddnem I do not know, &c. 

which most Persians pronounce as if written in our letters 
khooneh; joon; kalioon ; oonjdw ; nemidoonem. To avoid 
ambiguity, however, the title Kl^n (jj,U.) is never sounded 
khun or khoon, as thereby it would be confounded with 
signifying “ blood neither is this vitious pronunciation 
always observed in such words as“close the lines of solemn 
poetry. But the fashion, I have reason to believe, is not 
by any means, a recent innovation. We ma}', perhaps, 
trace it back to ages long preceding the time when Kmmp- 
fer, Angelo, Herbert, Fryer and other European travellers 
appear to have found it in Persia(‘*). 


('*) The Jewish ‘‘Talmud/' (that cxtraordiimry work, of which the compilation 
began ill the second century after Christ, and was finished in the year 500 or 505), 
exhibits a word of the old Persian language thus in Hebrew characters, 

ierkhuna or terkhoona; that this represents der-khaneh or as it is pro« 

nounced der khooneh, cannot be doubted ; a term compounded of der, “ a gate,** and 
khiiiieh “ a bouse,** and used at present in Persia to express the Royal Court, or 
King*.s l^il:tce. Tlie learned Reland, who probably had not found this signification 
in book^, (though it oftAi occurs in my MSS), would derive the Talmudick 

terkhoona from dergdh a word equivalent in sense (“Palatium Regis, Pcrsice 

aula Regia,'*) but irreconcileablein sound. (See his “ Diisert. de Pers. Talni. Ixvii). 
The occasional change of d into t is noticed in the preface to , one of the best MS, 

Persian dictionaries, the Berh&n Kattea, and again (under the word ) thus 

j\3 j*y My limits in this note will notallow me 
to trace, as t might, the present pronunciation of a before n in Persian words to writers 
much more ancient than the Talmudists. But it may be here observed that the 
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i^moog Fryer's' remarks on the forms of salutation and 
compliments usual there in the seventeenth century, 1 shall 
particularly notice one which he thus expresses, and of which, 
the last syllable exemplifies the observations above made ^ 
“Ja shamau collee booth pishee €auroon’\^^)t 
but which in the proper characters would be written 

u-Vd cAh ‘b? ^ V- 

and according to my mode pf notation in italicks, Jd i shumd 
khdll hdd pish ydrdn signifying “ thy place, or seat, was 
empty among thy friends.” This phrase, or the greater 
part of it, (Jd i shumd khdli hdd) was frequently addressed 
to myself when coming ihto a circle of Persian acquaintances 
after an absence of several days or weeks ; It reminded me 
of a passage in the First Book of Samuel, (Ch. XX. v. 18). 
Arfd thou shalt be missed because thy seat will be empty,’* 
and again, (verse. 25), “ David’s place was empty ,” 

But it is not merely in sounds that the Persian differs 
from the Indian ; although sometimes verbose and turgid in 


Greeks when speaking of a Persian Court or Royal Palace, expressed it by a term 

signifying like der (jj) before explained, ** a gate thus Herodotus (111. 120) des- 
cribes Oretes, whom Cyrus bad appointed Governor of Sardis, circ ruv fiaviKioB 
Ka^iintvoPt sitting in the king's gate,*’ tbis is the Chaldaick V*liT *'l>ut 

Daniel sat in the gate of the king,” (Dan: U. 49) ; and the Hebrew lk« 

king’s gate,” (RatfterMlII* 2). Xenoplion also mentions the nobles constantly attend- 
ing in the gates of Cyrus or at his Palace, twt ^vpar, (Cyrop. viii); and Plutarch (in 
Peiop.) styles the great courtiers of Artaxerxes, rocs eiri ^vpais varparats, 

• e 

(**) new account of East India and Persia, &c. p. 402. fol. (1008)» 
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literary compositions, he affects on common occasions much 
Laconick brevity ; often asking or answering a question' in 
three or four words, where an Indian would employ eight 
or ten. Sufficient examples of this difference have been 
already given by an English traveller('*). We find, also, 

that, in another respect, they considerably disagree ; the 

• • 

forms of salutation ; what thesejare in India, Mr. Gladwin 
has informed us(^^) ; and I shitll extract from some familiar 
Dialogues, written at my request by a man of letters at 
Shiraz, the set phrases which P&rsians use, not only in 
their ceremonious visits, but on most occasions when they 
meet even after a short absence. * The traveller may hear 
them repeated a hundred times in a day, and will derive 
advantage from committing them to memory(‘®). 


(*♦) Mr. Scott Wariii;;, who in his •• Tour to Shccraz/' (p, 147. Lon»f. I8f07), having 
noticed ** the very great (iiflTerence between the Persian spoken in India and in Persia;" 
adds,** the pronunciation has frequently little or no resemblance ; and the idiom varies 
** so much as to subject an Indian to great inconvenience, and frequent mistakes. A 
foreigner who speaks and pronounces English as it is written would not make more 
** egregious blund.-rs." 

(**) See his ** Persian Moonshee/’ Vol. 11. p. 70. (Second edit. Calcutta 1709). 


(’*) After the benediction usual among At^saldm aleikum^ 

Peace be to you !" and the reply |%U1 Aleikum as*taldm, “on you also be 
peace !" the complimentary questions and answers generally follow in this order. 


A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 


Demdghiihumd chdkg a$i T 
Alhhamd alillmh 1 
Keif i $humd ati f 
Az »hefek€t i shtimd 

(iii) 


* All aJ] 

it ‘ 


U.& 
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In p. 22 .a reference is made to the preface concerning 
two Arabick Manuscripts of which the authors appeared 
doubtful. After a laborious collation I have ascertained 
that both arc theworkof Ebv at. Vardt, though differing in 
some respects; (See p. 22). Many chapters of this Volume 
frequently refer to the preface for accounts of other Oriental 
Works; but as I shall give elsewhere, what may be entitled a 
Descriptive Catalogue of all my Manuscripts, nothing more 
seems at present necessary, in addition to the numerous noti- 

c» 


A. 

Ndkh^shi nUt shumard ? 

• 


B. 

Az merahhmet i shumd 

lintel 

*A. 

Ahhwdl i shumd kMuha$t ? 

Urn 

B. 

Az hUf t shumd 

\AJSd ^ 


These i^hrases concerning the healtli and coiiiforls of a friend, I slinll traiislalc in 
another place, with most of the Dialogues above mentioned. The compliment 
addressed a visitor on bis first appearance is oficii repeated during the interview, 
Khuth amedid “you are welcome;’’ to Ibis as to the qiicstiun<* 

respecting health, the visitor sometimes returns muthrrf adkhtid (jJui»La 
•• you have honoured me the final valediction or farewell is most commonly 
(lasU.!A>) Khuda hhafiz, or Khudd hhafiz i thumd (Uw ljul) “ fiod be your 
guardian and u frequent reply is tesdiaa ktihidid ( Jo “ >’<>« have hail 

“ much trouble on ray account." The Persians introduce many words from llic 
language of Tnrfestan; thus in the first que^.lion. signifying healthy, sound, fat, 
in good condition, &c, and pronounced by them nearly as if ending in our hard g ; 
ehdg. Many other words frequent amongst them, but njt found in the Persian 
Dictionaries, shall be explained hereafter; meanwhile it is necessary to remark that the 
negative {^^) ni or nay, generally used in India, as I have beard from Europeans 
who had long resided there, would be considered by the Persians as a contemptuous 
or too familiar rcply.to any question. With equals or superiors they express “no" by 
the Arabick word (jJ^) Khtir, or sometimes (yJiiU) nS-kheir. Thus the Turks, 
as we learn from Meninski (Inslit. ling. Turc. 'fom. II. p. 90. Vindob. 1760), think 
Xheir more respectful giid civil than their own negative ( Jyi) ySk. "(yJk*-) chair 
“ bonus, bene," ex usu autem Turcico etiam est civilior uegatio, non.” 
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ces of works and authors scattered throughout J:hese pages, 
than a few remarks corajmsed in note(‘'^). 

On a revisal of this work I find IsJYthdn and Ispahan^ Fassd 
and Passdi Mohammed and Mu hamm ed indifferently used ; 
that the Persian p is almost systematically changed into the 
Arabick f, in proper name9,*as in many other words, a note 
will sufficiently prove(’®); and it would be difficult to enutner- 

(*’) Of nearly fifty MSS. fiiiotcd in this present vMume, those not beIong;ing.to myself 
are the Mudgmel al TuMkh J^'*) noticed in p. 28)5, (Paris. Bihliut. dn 

Roi, No. 62). The Turkish MS. (See p. 203) Lond. Brit. Mus.(llarl.No. 5500). The 
Tarikh i fVcsdf P' P*‘ona^ fine copy of tliis work, the Persian 

Ambassador alltiwcd me to make some extracts diirin!* oiir voyage from England to 
Bushehr: as also from the a / I See p. 148. The Seir 

alheldd a Geographical work of the thirteenth centiirv, (p. 24), com- 
posed by ZnArarrta Cusvint author of the •Ajdkb 

al Alakhlucat, belongs to the ample collection of Sir (iorc Onseley. I must here 
notice some of my own MSS. to which references have been made. The SHr al 
beidm jJuJl jya) is the Geographical w'ork of Ebn H auk al, more copious and 
perfect than the inaccurately written copy of which I published a translation many 
years ago. (Sec a more particular notice of the Sur al brlddn in p. 328, and 340). 

The Zeinet al Mejdles ® modern work of considerable value, both 

historically and goograpliically, (Sec p. 20G), was composed by Majd ad*di'x 
Maiiammed al Huseini, surnamed Mahammrdi. 

Respecting the Arabick work of TabrI, niy hopes, (See p. 35), were founded on a 
letter from the late Mr. Gladwin, who had pr.»cnred a copy in Bengal, and gave me 
reason to expect that it ^fliould he transcribed for my use. Vrom a catalogue which 
1 have seen, it would appear that another copy existed though in a state of decay, 
not many years ago among the MSS. of a Religions Mohammedan cstHblishment; it 
is described as of Tabri’s own hand-writing, and I hope to obtain a further account 
of it before the termination of this work. * 

(*•; When ihc Afiibs borrow from any foreign language a word comprising p, which 
their own alphabet wants, they either soften it into b or change it into/; thus Ispahan 
l>ecoines hfdhdn. Paisa Lj Bassa or Fana, and the Peri ira- 
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ate the various combinations of letters by which Europeans 
have expressed the four consonants ( m^hh^m^d), that con- 
stitute the Arabian prophet’s name. Like Sir William Jones 
I have occasionally written Mohammed and Muhamm£d» 
but it is pronounced by many Persians, (uttering the firet 
syllable with rapidity) MahAmmed, and by some Turks 
Meiimed. or even Meiimf+t. 

• 

Having mentioned the name of this extraordinary person- 
age, whom a Spanish historian emphatically describes as the 
“ deceiver of the world, the false prophet, the envoy of 
“ Satan, the worst of tliG precursors of Antichrist, the ful- 
“filling of all heresies, and the prodigy of all falsehood”(’®), 
I must here notice some of his disciples, lest my reader, 
accustomed to respect the title of “Saint,” so justly bes- 
towed on many early Christians, should startle at the frequent 
application of it throughout these volumes, to beings the 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ 

aginary creature, beautiful and beneficent, is transformed into Ftri and nia^ 

remind us of our ** Fairy/’ The Persians, in imitation of their Arabian musters, 
adopt this practice; writing Farsang (a measure,) and Firuz (fortunate, also a proper 
name), to express what were called befoie the Saracenick invasion as we know from 
Greek authors, Parasang (ITapavayyiis or Ilapaffayyas) and^ Piruz (Ilcpoijis 
A volume fairly transcri|i>ed above three hundred years ago, presents the names of 
Pars (Uuj) written in the same page with P, B and F. It is true 

that in the Pahlavi or old Persick alphabet, one letter served, as in Hebrew, 

for P and F ; but! ant inclined to believe that the sound of P predumiiiaied. 

(»; « Mahama enganador del muiido, Profeta falso, nuncio de Sa tanas, el peor 
** precursor del Anticbristo, cumplimieuto de todas lasberegias, y prodigio de tods 
faUedad." (See Coruuica de los Uoroi de Espaoa" by Bleda, p. J • Valencia, 1018 ). 
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most unworthy. But in this I have followed 4he example 
of other travellers ; my own opinion of Mohammedan 
Saints will best appear on a reference to page 176, (note 53): 
wherein it might have been justified by the authority of 
Maundrell(*’). 

1 shall iiQt complain of Various difiiculties encountered 
during the progress of this volume in its typographical ex- 
ecution. Those authors cannot claim much sympathy from 
the publick, who, merely for their own convenience, and 
nut from necessity, employ country presses, while those of 
the capital would facilitate and expedite the publication of 
their works. The book now before my reader was more than 
half printed, when two very ingenious writers favoured tlie 
world with their observations on Persia ; yet Mr. Morier 
had only returned to England four or five montlis before my 
work was committed to the press ; and Lieutenant Colonel 
Johnson actually performed and described hii; journey since 
the printing of this volume commenced in 1B17. If tliose 
gentlemen have anticipated me on two or three points not 
very important, (a circumstance which may always be ex- 
pected when, without any mutual communication, different 
persons describe the shme objects) ; a general coincidence 


{^) Ilaviiiy mentioned the Tombs of tome " eminent Scheki*' he adds. ** that is 
**iucb persons as by their long beards, prayers of the same standard, and a kind of 
Pharisaical superciliousness, (frhich are the great virtues of the Mahomedan religion)^ 
«< have purchased to themselves the leputiition ofLeamiugaud SaintSs’* (Jouincy 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 10. Oafs 
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in our respective statements and delineations, will serve to 

evince the accuracy of each(*‘). Yet the want of such 

coincidence, does not always argue wilful misrepresentation; 

rocks, edifices, and mountains often appear under forms 

almost totally different as we approach, pass near, or leave 

« 

them ; even objects which from their minuteness demand the 
closest inspection have beep variously described by travellers 
of equal credibility(®’^). • 


(”) That Mr. M©rier has giv<‘n a most faithful representation of the extraordinary 
rocks near Cape Quadol (See his second Volume p. 26), I can affirm after a compa- 
rison with my own sketch made nearly in the same point of view; they then resem- 
bled battlements ; but soon, according to our ship's progressive motion, assumed an 
appearance of temples, arches, cupolas, Ax. which induced me to delineate them a 
second time as in PI. VII. (Nos. 1 and 2). My plate representing Shapu'K's statue 
(PI. XIX) was engraved in London, before Colonel Johnson had left Persia ; probably 
before \ie had made his drawing of the same object. 


(**) Thus Dr. Clarke (Trav. Vol, IV. p. 58. 4to, edit.) mentions a Greek inscription 
that had been already published by Wilder, by Spun, and by Muratori ; yet not 
considering any of their copies accurate, he gives his own, and adds, ** it is remark- 
*'able that among four travellers who have copied a legend of only ten lines fairly 
** inscribed upon the marble, there should be so much disagreement." The variations 
between two of tliose celebrated antiipiaries. Dr. Johnson notices in his “ Journey 
"to the Western Islands," (p. 160. Ediiib. 1811, 12tno), where, on the subject of some 
uncertain mensurcraents he says ; " thus it was that Wheier and $pon described 
with irrecoiieilcable contrariety things which they surveyed together, and which 
both undoubtedly designed to show as they saw them.", An observation made 
among the ruins of Persepolis nearly two hundred yesOs before I visited those noble 
monuiiieiits ofantic|uity, may be here quoted. ”* Now forasmuch as the remaining 
tigiires or images are niaiiy and tfifferent, and so many as in the two days 1 was 
" there it was iw^^ossihlc 1 could take the full of what T am assured un expert Liiiihner 
" may very well spend twice two inoneths in ere he can make a perfect draught, for to 
" say truth, this is a work milch filter for the pencil than the pen ; the rather fur that I 
"observe how that Travellers taking a view of some Vare piece together, from the 
"variety of their fancy they usually differ in their observations ; so that when they 
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The six Plates which contribute most highly to the embel- 
lishment of this volume, have been engraved from drawings 
made by my accomplished and amiable friend, who, while 
these pages were in the press, has reireived the reward of 
promotion due to his services, and is mentioned in the se- 
cond volume under the title of Colonel D’Arcy. Those 
plates are numbered II. "IV. V. XI. XVIII, and XX. 
The subject of Plate XIX, wa§ communicated by Sir Core 
Ouseley who copied it, for iny^se, from Major Stoite’s ori- 
ginal sketch, noticed in page 293*; and my obligations are 
expressed in p. 17, for Miss Snell’s permission to copy the 
portrait of a female cannibal, from»which Plate III has been 
engraved. In the drawings which furnish the other Plates 
of this volume, I can only say that accuracy has been more 
studied than beauty of execution ; their subjects, in fruth, 
must chiefly recommend them ; since they have all been 
delineated by myself(**). 


** think their notes are exact they shall pretermit something that a third will light 
•'upon/' (Sir Thomas Herbert’s ‘•Some years TraveFs," &c. p. 163, third edit. 
IfIdO). The copy of this valuable work in my collection is illustrated with a large 
folding view, entitled the " Ruines of Perssepolis," etched by Hollar in 1063, and 
not found, I believe, in the other editions. Though partly imaginary, or delineated 
from descriptions or imperfect {^etches, this view is well worthy of notice. 

(**) It is scarcely necessary to except one out of ihc thirty nine figures comprised 
in Plate XXI; that numbered?, which I did not actually delineate^from the object itself 
but after Captain Monteilh's drawing of it, as noticed in the Appendix, p. 420. 1- 

must here acknowledge that this work might have been embellished from many 
valuable drawings, made by A|r. William Price of Worcester, who accompanied the 
Embassy to Tabrh, and thence proceeded with me to Constantinople and Smyrna ; 
but the obliging offer of those drawings 1 was induced to decline, from a report, 
unfortunately not yet realized, that Mr. Price entertained an intention of publishing 
them himself. 
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In the M«ps which accompany these Volumes^ a professor 
of Geography has scientifically given to my rough sketches 
both correctness and neatness. The first, or General Map, 
presents the names of many places which 1 did not actually 
visit, as the lines indicating my different tracks will imme> 
diately show. They are marked, however, as points of 
reference necessary in illustrating the Antiquarian and 
Geographical digressions, with which I have occasionally 
diversified the regular nar^tive of iny travels. For the 
sake of similar illustration, the Persian Map is extracted (in 
Plates VIII and IX), from a most valuable manuscript of 
the thir}eenth century, dnd to tlie explanation of this map 
an article in the Appendix is devoted. As considerable assis- 
tance has been derived from the Oriental writers wherever 
they * could serve to elucidate obscure points of ancient 
history and philology ; so their works have contributed 
towards my Geographical researches; and some of their maps, 
faitlifiilly copied from scarce Arabick and Persian manu« 
scripts, will be found, I trust, like our Theodosian or 
Peutingerian Table, not only curious, but in a high degree 
useful; thus of the country about Istakhr(jai**^)> the territory of 
Persepolis ; Tabmtdn and Mdzanderdn or 

Hyrcania; tlie Periplus of the ' Caspian sea ; and other, 
interesting ^bjects of geographical inquiry, not only in the 
Southern and Northern provinces of Persia, but in different 
regions of the Eastern world. , 
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While passing through those countries I often experienced 
hospitality and polite attention ; for which, as for the commu- 
nication of interesting anecdotes, or serviceable information, 
and other favours bestowed on me both by Europeans and 
Asiaticks, it will be found in the course of these volumes that 
due acknowledgments have not been witholden. But 
respecting literary obligations, (that assistance which may 
be derived from private friends in the actual composition of 
a work) I am free from any debt of gratitude. For howe- 
ver numerous those through whose advice and co-operation 
the style, the matter, or j^rangement of this work might have 
been improved, I adhered to a resolution formed in caiiy 
life, when my imagination teemed wdth literary projects ; 
that not one page, not one sentence should ever be submit- 
ted to any human eye, besides my own and the printer’s, 
until its final issue from the press. This resolution w'as 
declared many years ago, on the publication of my first 
Essay, the “ Persian Miscellanies,” and does not seem to 
have been condemned by the severest of all contemporary 
criticks. Some lines borrowed fioin that work may serve 
to close the preface of this, in which “ I charge myself alone 
with the burden of responsibility for all its faults ; and as 1 
shall submit without a murmur to the correcting lasJi of 
criticism, nor attempt to throw it from mysejf others, so 
I indulge the hope of possessing, undivided, whatever recom- 
pense of approbation ttlie publick may bestow on one who 
has honestly endeavoured to please and to instruct.” If my 

(Iv) ■ ^ 
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design of affording instruction and entertainment should 
unfortunately prove vain, I can at least affirm with conscious 
satisfaction, that nothing has been wilfully inserted in these 
volumes, “ by which the taste of judgment might be vitiated 
or misled ; truth or delicacy violated, or morality offended/' 
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Concerning the pronunciation of Asiatick words, as represented in European 
characters, see the preceding pages xii,*xtii, xiv, xix. The Orientalist will ini mediately 
discover in what parts of this Volume (chiefly nt the begiiinins), some accents have 
been lost through accident, or omitted tkrnugh inadverieiicy ; but for the mere 
English reader it may be necessary to observe that the unaccented a was designed to 
express our short vowel in man, hat, bad, Sic, and the accented A our long vowel in 
war, ball, &c ; both occur in the name of The accented *12 is our 

00 in room, cool, &c. or the French ou in amour i the 'u without an accent is our u 
in bull, full, Sic ; but I have never employed it to express the sound of our short 
vowei in gun, bud, rub, &c; thus pul (^) ** a bridjje/' is our pull: jwhile tl^e accented 
u in pul ( Jjj) “ money," is exactly our English word pooL The, letter o is not 
marked with any accent, as the sound of our long vowel in hope, rose, Arc. was never 
uttered, as far as ray perception enabled me to judge, by those Persians who spoke 
their language with the greatest purity and elegance ; indeed, by any. The accented 

1 is our ee in peer, or the Italian t in vino. The following words will exemplify these 
observations ; the unaccented a, as in innn, hat, 6 cc, occurs in takht 

** a throne,'^ haft (uma) •* seven tlie long accented a and the accented u, in 
ShAphr which we might write Shatvpoor. 'Hie short a and the long accented 

I, in Tabriz (J^) pronounced Tabreez. Kh rcpreseni> gh Tlie diflii ult 
sound of the .\rabick J I have not attempted to express more nearly than by Ar,(or 
t before a or u). The Persiius take but little trouble in imitating the true sound, 
and pronounce it often like k, g, ox gh. 
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From England ta Madekn — Rio de Janeiro— end Ceglo^. 

'■ f -■ I ITIJV- T t ■ - ^ ^ 


IT nm iiQ8olv€d, early in the year 1810» that Sis Goss 
■'■OusstiY, invested, by ow Sovereign with the fullest 
diplomattck powers, should proceed to Fessia ; and I 
prepared, in the character of his private secre^ry. jto accom- 
pihy lum on this honourable and important mission. 
Orderi^^ neere giv^, dkecting that a ship of the line should 
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be furnished* with every thing necessary for the accommo- 
dation, not only of those gentlemen who constituted the 
English embassy, butOfMiiizA Abu*i.Hassan(^), the Persian 
Envoy, and his nine Asiatick attendants. As there were 
several bulky packages, containing presents for the .King of 
Persia, carriages, mirrors of considerable dimensions, military 

stores, and other articles ; a second vessel was provided. 

« 

On the fourteenth of July, having resided above three 
montlis at the house pf MIkza Abu'l Hassan, in London, 
I proceeded with him, Mr. Morier(®), and Mr. Gordon(‘'’), to 
Portsmouth, where Sir ©ore and Lady Ouselc}', with their 
daughter, (a child three years of age) arrived the next day ; 


)jJ^ arrived in England on the 26 lh of November, IBOO, 

and since his return to Persia has been ennobled, and the title of KMn 
equivalent to “ lord,” now follows his proper name Hassan, When prcced,- 

iiig a name, the word Mirza may be translated gehtleiuan," and is die distinction 
usually adcctcd by those whom a good education has raised above the vulgar ; 
it is more especially accorded to literary men. All of those who attended us at 
Shiraz, lafahAn and TvhrAn, either to teach the elements of their language, to ex- 
plain diihcult passages of their poets, or to act the part of secretaries in writing and 
translating letters, assumed the word Mirza before their proper names; but it becomes a 
title peculiar to royal princes, when placed after the name; thus the ShahzAdeh 
or kings son,'* who held his court at Shiraz, during our residence there, was styled 

Husein Ali Mirza, The compound Shah-z&dch implies royal 
offspring of either sex* 

4iPMu C 

(*) James Morier, esq. secretary of embassy, and author of the Journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, &c.'' (Lond. 1612 .) 

(*) The Honourable Robert Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, and attached to 
our embassy. Mr. Gordon has since fulhlled the duties of minister at the Austrian 
court, •* 
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and on tl>e eighteenth vre all embarked in theLiox, of sixty 
four guns, a ship already, celebrated in the annals of diplo- 
inatick navigation, having, almost eighteen years before, 
departed from the same place, when carrying Jx)rd Macart- 
ney on his embassy toChina(*). But it w'as said, that through 
occasional repairs, very frequent and extensive, little of 
the original vessel, besides its .name and form, remained 
at the time of our embarkation. Wc found that Captain 
Heathcote, who commanded the Lion, had made for our 
convenience every possible arrangement. 

The Chichester, to which Idmve above alluded, had 
formerly been a French frigate, and named, after the river 
that separates France from Italy, La Var. In this large 
and handsome store-ship, (now armed witli only sixteen 
guns) were Major D’Arey and Major Stone, of the royal 
artillery, with a party of their regiment. 

Immediately after our arrival on board the Lion, (about 
sun-set) the anchors of both ships were weighed, and wc 
sailed down the channel with a favourable and moderate 
wind. This, after two or three days, increased in strength, 
and so considerably decelerated our progress, that we often 
advanced-ten and even almost eleven miles within an hour ; 


O See Loid Macartney's own *'Journar published by Mr. Barrow, in his 
interesting memoirs of that nobleman's life. — (Vol IL 1807*) See^ alsOi Sir George 
Stannloii’s Authentic Aocountt dro/' 
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but itcaused/as we passed the rough Bay of Kscay^ much 
annoyance to several passengers ; and although previously 
unskilled in the nautical vocabulary I soon learned 
those terms, that express the different kinds of motion, 
by Avhich a vessel is violently a^tated : to ascertain the 
most unpleasant would be very difficult. 

# 

During the first week of our voyage, many occurences 
seemed extraordinary to me, whose experience in naval 
affairs liad been wholly acquired while 1 crossed the straits 
that divide England from France and Ireland, from Holland 
and Flanders : but my own subsequent observations and 
the remarks of others have proved, that similar circumstances 
may be noticed by all those who, as the Psalmist says, “go 
“down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
“great waters.” I shall, tlierefore, only state among the 
events of our passage to Madeira, tliat on die twenty 
third, a man fell from the fore top-mast, and was killed. 
On the next morning, a strange ship appeared, which one of 
the lieutenants examined and ascertained to be Danish. 
Early on the twenty-ninth, we saw the bold rocky mountains, 
the vallies and some whitish buildings in die Island of 
Porto Santo, and at six o'clock we anchored in the beautiful 
bay of Fimchd, the principal town of Madeira, having 
sailed, since our departure from Portsmouth, according 
to daily computations, accurately registered ^by officers of' 
the ship, one thousand fire hundred and nineteen niilea,. 
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The Portuguese fort saluted us with a discharge of cannon, 
and a similar compliment was paid by the Menelaus, an 
English frigate lying here, of which the commander. Captain 
Parker, has since nobly fallen in the service of his country(*). 

While Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley , Mr. Morier, Mr. Gordon 
and 1 accepted the polite invitation of Mr. Veitch, the consul 
general, and went on shore, where we became his guests, 
MiazA Abu'l IIassax for some private reasons, thought 
proper to continue on board thejion. 

a 

Madeira had long been the residence of many English 
families, and of individuals whose health required a warm 
and genial climate : the garrison also, of Funchal, was at 
this time, chiefly composed of British troops. Bespecting 
the. number of Portuguese inhabitants, I heard various 
statements ; but this African island, (on which are five 
or six small towns or villages, besides the capital,) does 
not contain probably, more than one hundred thousand 
persons, of whom fourteen or fifteen thousand are smd to 
reside in Funchal(^). We inspected the churches and 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t******»»*************** * 

(*) Sir Peter Furker was killed on the dUt of Aug^ust, 1814» while storming the 
American camp, at Bellair, near Baltimore. 

(*) According to lists, which may be supposed accurate, the population of Madeira 
comprehended 05,000 persons admitted to confession, aiid 0^0 children under the 
age of five years, anA therefi>r| too young to confess: forming a total of one hundred 
and four thousand, five hundred inhabitants .-^See Corry's '^Obersvafions on the 
Windward Coast of Africa.’* p. 80 : (Lond. 1807.). 
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several convents, besides a religious edifice, wherein the 
M’alls were lined with liuinan skulls. One morning wc 
rode upon mules and horses, about three miles, towards 
the summit of the rock that forms this island, (evidently 
a volcanick production) to the villa of a gentleman named 
Gordon, and after breakfast proceeded to the Mountain 
church ; this when illuminated at night, fonns a mag- 
nificent and extraordinary hbjcct viewed from ships at a 
little distance in the bay. Wc also visited JNIr. Page’s country 
house, \ind exaininetl some of the vineyards, for which the 
island is celebrated. Both going and returning we passed 
through* groves of myrtle* and orange trees, and among such 
a profusion of wild geranium and other fragrant plants, as 
highly contributed to the delight of this excursion. From 
the roof of a high building in the town, I sketched that insu- 
lated and fortified rock, called “ Loo,” or “ Ilheo,” which 
partly defends the bay. (See Plate I. view 1.) 

On the first of August we returned to the Lion and 
smlcd. Early on the third wc passed by Palma, one of 
the Canary islands ; these, according to most general 
supposition, were what the ancients denominated 
Fortunately) although Heeren, a learned German, seems to 


(') The "Isles of the Blessed,” riayMaKdfitap of the Greeks. Strab. (Geogr* 
lib. I.) Eustath. (Comment. inDion^s. Perieg. v. 646, See.) and the "Insulae Fortu- 
•‘natse” of the Latin writers. Pompon. Mel. (de situ orbis, cap. xi :) Plin. (Nat> 
Hist. lib. lY. cap. 22 :) Solin. (Po])^hist. cap, ult, d:c,) 
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think that Madeira was one of the spots so entitled (®), while 
Sahnasius, (Claude de Sauinaise) aifinns that even the 
Canaries do not correspond in situation to those seats of 
imaginary beatitude, which, he says, must have been more 
southcrly(®). I shall not attempt to reconcile the diversity 

of opinions on this subject, but merely observe that the 

• «» 

ancients probably knew the Canarics(“’), and that, whatever 
they may be, “the Fortunate islands” under the name of 
jezair al (bearing the same signification,) 


(•) I quote Heeren on the authority of a friend ; niy own enjoyment of many 
literary treasuresi, b€?side8 that celebrated author's^i'orks, beiiij; precluded^ by a total 
ignorance of the Ciernian language. 

(•) “Hodiernas Canariasveterum Fortiinatas esse non neniiui hodie placet. Situs 
*Maiiien repiigiiat, qiiippe priscse Fortuiiatse longc niagis mcridiales.’^ (Salni^ Plin. 
Exercit. in Suliu. p. 016. Traj. ad Rhen. lOBO ) 

( 10 ) Canaric.s arc supposed to have been known, however imperfectly, to the 
** ancients ; but in the confiiMioii of the subsequent ages, they were lost and forgotten 
“'till about the year 1:I40, the Biscayners found Lan^'n'ot^ and invading it (for to find 
“a new country and invade it, has always been the same; brought away seventy cap* 
^'tives and some cotiimoditics of the place." — (Dr. Johnson’s liitrod. to the “World 
Displayed," a collection of voyages in several volumes.) 

(11) the assertion of Saliuahius above quoted, 

a very ingenious antiquary seems inclined to believe, that some at least among the 
ancients, regarded our nohhern ]\riti.sh islands (perhaps the Orcades) as those “ Isles of 
the Blessed," wherein reposed the shades of heroes, and other mighty dead. “Cette 
** derniere circonstance relative k la niythologie des Grecs, nous montre que ces peu* 
*‘ples, ainsi que les Celtes, mettoient le des m&ris dans le {^oi[d ;j;ar c't*toit la 

“ position de la Bretagne par rapport it eux. Cette isle 6toit dans la mer Occidcntalc, 
**oil Eiistaihe place aussi les isles des bien-heureux. I'zetzes les determine encore 
“ mieux, cn les play'ant entre cellp de TliuU et la Bretagne, drc." See D'Hancarville's 
“ Recherches sur Toriginc et les progr^s des arts de JaGr^ce Tome 1. p. 269. (Load. 
1785.) 
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Still conslitiUe a very important feature in geography, since, 
they serve as a point from which the Arabians and 
Persians, like Ptolemy and earlier Greek Avriters, most 
commonly begin their account of longitude, as will appear 
from numcrovis qviotatious scattered iJlirough tlie pages of 
this work(*®). 

♦ C 

r 

During forty three days wp continued to experience the 

usual vicissitudes of mild and boisterous Aveather, gales and 

calms.. We were propelled or retarded by lofty and foaming 

waves, or floated with scarcely perceptible progress on the 

smooth surface of the Aft^ntick or of the Southern ocean. 

* 

The air, hoAvever, Avas all tins time, of a Avarm and pleasing 
temperature, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
not Vising above the seventy ninth, nor sinking beloAv the 


0^) Thus Naasirad'din Tusi, and Ulugh Bcig, in their geog^raphical tables, published 
by the learned Greaves, with a Latin translation, (See Hudson's ** Minor Geogra- 
phers,’* Vol. HI.) Hamdallah Cazatni, Mohammed Fafahdnt, and otbejrs, of whose 
manuscript works, several fine copies are preserved in my collection. But Abul Feda 
commences his calculation of longitude from that wliich he considers as the most 
western promontory of the African continent, and ten degrees ca8tl||rd of the Fortu- 
nate islands. This system is likewise adopted by a Greek geographer (and pliysi- 

cian) of tlie fourteenth century. Thus he places MiraXx> ifialkh, in longitude 

01 — 0, which those who reckon from the Fortunate islands describe as in 101 0. 

He places {Samarkand, jJj^) in 88—20, the others in 98 —20, the dif< 

ference of ten degrees being observed. We find however a few inconsiderable devia- 
tions from {his liystem. llie longitudinal position winch he assigns to 

is 75-0, while Nmirad^din Tusi and the other geographers of his school, 
place it in longitude from the Fortunate islands, 84«— 0 . The **Excerpta ex Q. Mn 
Chxpeoeoeeat SpnUui Penmrm/* uu given in the third volnme of Hudson's 
Minor Geographers/' 
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seventy second degree. It afforded us some 'amusement 
to catch dolphins and sharks, and to ob.serve the myriads 
of flying-fishes that endeavoured to avoid them. Until we 
approached the Brazilian coast, a boundless view of sea and 
sky was only diversified by the appearance of two strange 
ships, one (for we examincd.both) an American, the other 
English ; but our society on board the Lion was occasion- 
ally enlivened by the presence of Major D’Arcy and Major 
Stone, who came from tlic Chichester to visit us. 

* 

I shall not here particularly notice the ridiculous cere- 
monies practised, according to long-established custom, at 
the time of our crossing the Eiiuinoctial line, (on the 
twenty-eighth of August) when several sailors, disguised 
in a fantastical manner and representing the God jof the 
sea, his queen, tritons, sirens, and otlicr attendants, exhi- 
bited themselves as having just emerged from the w'ater, 
to claim tribute from all who had never before arrived at 
the Equator. These buffooneries were principally managed 
by the chi^f musician of Captain Hcatlicote’s band ; a 
facetious Irishman, who personated Neptune, and had 
adopted, for the* classjeal drapery and attributes of that 
Divinity, a dragoon’s jacket, an old pistol, and a pair of spurs. 

On the eleventh of September we first descried the coast 
of South America. During the twelfth we were becalmed 
near Cape Erio. On the thirteenth we advanced, although 

c 
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slowly, towitrds the Bay of Rio <le Janeiro, where, on the 
fouiteenth (after a passage from Madeira of five thousand 
three hundred and sixty six miles) we anchored, having 
saluted tlie Honourable Admiral De Courcy, who was in 
an English ship (the Foudroyant) of eighty guns ; a com 
pliment which he immediately .returned, and the discharge 
of Oannon, among the rocks and islands of this beautiful 
harbour, produced a reverberation of tremendous sounds, 
with very fine effect. Some of the neighbouring mountains 
almost conical in shape, and many wooded even to their 
summits, appeared as if risen abniptly from the sea. A 
short time before we anchored, I sketched the apjx^arance 
of one most remarkable, said to exceed seven hundred 
feet .in height, and called by our navigators the “Sugar 
' Loaf.” — (See Plate I, view 2.) After we had passed it, and 
were stationary in the bay, I again delineated its form, 
(as in Plate I, view 3) from a window of the Lion. 

With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for 
tw'o or three hours, on the fifteenth, walked through the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and visited tlie house which^ 
according to directions given by the Prince Regent (since 
King) of Portugal, several persons were busily engaged iii 
preparing (or.^ the reception of Sir Gore Ousclcy, who 
remained in the Lion until twelve o'clock on the sixteenth, 
when he landed with his filmily , the iriembeis of our embassy, 
MirzaAhu'l Jlasstmaiidhis Pemiah attendwts. Some of the 
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prince’s carriages, (two-whcelcd, and drawn <)y fine tall 
mules) had been previously sent to tlie landing place ; and 
in those we were conveyed to the habitation provided 
for the Ambassador ; a large and handsome house situate 
in the great square, or Campo de LampedoMt and 
accurately represented by^.Major D’Arcy, in a drawing, 

from which the engraved view (seti Plate 11) has been copied. 

• 

Here we found a numerous establishment of sen’^ants, 
a table profusely covered, an ample service of splendid 
and massive plate, with an abundant stock of wine, most 
excellent in quality, the product of various regions. .During 
ten days that we continued the Prince’s guests on shore, 
five or six saddle horses, and as many of the royal carriages 
were brought regularly at sun-rise to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of his party who might wish to 
enjoy the cool hours of morning, in excursions through 
the adjacent country, replete with natural objects of curiosity, 
and yielding innumerable prospects, equally magnificent, 
extraordinary, and bcautifiil. 

On the eighteenth we were introduced at court, by^the 
British minister. Lord Sitrangford, to the Prince Regent and 
his son. The Persian dress of Mirza Abu’l Hassan, who 
on this occasion accompanied the Ambassador, Kadlattracted 
the notice of several ladies,, assembled in a room adjoining 
the presence-chamber; and its door being sometimes nearly 
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half-open, I discovered among the young Princesses^ (as 
thc^ handsomest of this group were said to be) one whose 
countenance was peculiarly interesting and pleasing^ < . 

i 

Rip de Janeiro, or tl\e city of S^ut Sebastian, is large, 
and populous ; it contains many well-stpred shops, particularly 
druggists, and some warehouses filled with English goods. 
On certain festivals, which seemed to follow in quick 
succession, hundi^ds of rockets wore discharged, not 
cmly at night, but duriifg the brightest glare of day, from 
various convents and churches. In two or three of tliese 
I was much gratified ^me fine sacred musick, (he vocal 
parts being admirably perfonned. 

UUt like others of our English party who had never before 
visited a land contaminated by slavery, I was surprised on 
stepping aslmre, and must add, shocked, at the appearance 
of many wretched Africans employed in drawing water 
near the landing place. Some were chained in pairs, 
by the wrists ; others, five or six Jpgether, by links attached 
to heavy iron collars. Tliese, it was said> had endeavoured 
to ^scape from the lash of their owners, by seeking refuge 
in the woods and moimtains. 1 remarked that from the 
iron collar which was fastened round die neck of onev 
proceed^ long handle, (of iron also) contrived by Its 
projection*, to embarrass the wearer, when forcing his vay 
dirough forests or thicketSi This liandle also woidd 
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to any Eoropean who might unfortunately detect Uie poor 
fugitive, very easy means of securing, and even, (by imme- 
diate strangulation) of destroying him. All these were as 
nearly in a state of perfect nakedness, as decency would 
allow ; and many bore, on their backs and shoulders, the 
marks either of stripes recently indicted, or of others by 

which their skins had long since been lacerated. 

• 

To drag an immense cask of water from the public foimtam 
to their master’s house, seemed ee common employment of 
the slaves ; five or six pulling the vessel on a sledge, or low 
four-wheeled frame. During tins, exertion, they .cheered 
each other by singing short sentences, either in the language 
of their ow'n country, or in Portuguese. There was a plcasr 
iiig kind of melody in this simple diant ; and a gentleman 
who liad resided many years at RiO' de Janeiro, informed me 
tlmt die usual burden of their Portuguese song, was little 
more than an address to the water-cask, come load, 
“ come soon home 1” ; but that if they bdonged to a cruel 
master or mistress, their own language served as a vehicle 
for lamentation and condolence, and for imprecations on 
their oppressor^ * 

Passing once through the slave-market, I observed several 
Africans exposed fox sale, whose squalid and sickly aspeipt 
offered but few temptations to a purchaser. Among them 
wore some boys (tra or perhaps twelve years old) so misep- 
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ably lean, that they might almost be denominated liviog 
Nektons. But I am inclined to believe that their excessive 
emaciation was rather the consequence of disease, than of 
immoderate punishment or the privation of food. 

And it must be acknowledged that of the slaves occasi- 
onally seen in the streets, many evinced by their looks that 
they were well fed and kindly treated, if any judgment may 
be formed from an appearance of hcMilth, activity, and oven, 
of content. On certain holidays tliey obtained permission 
to assemble in bands of fifteen, twenty or more, according to 
their native districts and dialects, the chiefs being sometimes 
gaudily decorated with beads and feathers, old buttons, 
bits of glass and similar marks of distinction. Among the 
members of each group there were generally two or three 
musicians, who performed their national airs on diffei'ent 
instruments, some rude and simple, others of a strange and 
complicated form. Those tones, however, seemed to delight 
the slaves, who sung, and danced with an air of heartfelt 
gaiety, so strongly, so naturally expressed, that 1 could not 
for one moment suppose it to have l)een affected. (“). 

We may, therefore, reasonably suspect much exaggeration 
in the reports which accuse several Portuguese of extrmne 


O Mr. Browne, describing some dances practised by the Africans of JDar-Ar^ 
apys, ** such is their fondness, for this aansemenl, that the slaves danen in fotfors fo 
the music of a little drum/'— 'Travels, p. 292, (first edition, 1799). 
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cruelty towards their blacks. Yet the most horrible of these 
anecdotes that I heard, do not exceed, indeed scarcely^ 
e(}ual as charges of atrocity, what has been imputed to our 
own countrymen in the West Indian islands, and, I fear, 
too fully proved before die highest tribunal of England. 

It seems surprising that those^ Afiicans should indulge 
even a momentary cheerfulness, or at any time forget that 
they are slaves, when every white man whom they meet 
conceives himself privileged to remind tlicm of tlieir real con> 
dition, not unfrequently by a blow. Looking one day from a 
window of tlie Ambassador’s house, with a Portuguese gen- 
tleman, I felt much indignation on seeing an European 
strike violently with ■ his cane on the naked back, a 
tali, robust and handsome slave walking accidentally near 
him. I observed to my companion that notliing had 
occurred to justify this outrage ; that the black had not 
offended. “No,” replied he coolly, “there was no actual pro- 
“ vocation on his part ; but he is a slave, and it is necessary 
“ diat the Portuguese should maintain their authority over 
“ the blacks, who are six times more numerous than their 
“ masters.” 

Yet it was not denied that the Africans displayed on 
many occasions very excellent qualities, and were particu- 
larly grateful fpr kindnesses, and susceptible of the strongest 
attachments. The gentleman above mentioned possessed a 
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female slav^, the nature of whose daily employment separ< 

Rted her, by the distance of at least five miles, from a young 

man, the object of her affections. But never dkl tlie hottest 

weather, the fetigue of a whole day^s laborious work, nor 

even sickness, liinder her from visiting him every night, 

although obliged to return, at^an eariy hour of morning, 

to her task, running barefooted, as she had come. 

« 

Of the genuine Brazilians, I saw but few ; they were 
of a yellowish colour, and differed considerably from the 
Africans in hair, face, and general appearance. An accom- 
plished •English lady. Miss Snell, (sister in law of Sir James 
Gambler, our consul general), had sketched the portrait of 
a W9man, whose husband was chief of the Botecudo tribe. 
This Brazilian Queen, as some styled her, had been brought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of tlie Prince Regent, who 
humanely wished through conciliating treatment, to civilize 
that race of cannibals. The clothes provided for herself and 
her two children they constantly tore. But the savage 
mother was proudly ornamented with a necklace composed 
of human teeth ; her under lip was slit and much distended, 
while a piece of wood, purposely inserted through the open- 
ing, protruded it in a disgusting manner. Her ears also 
had, by somemeans, been so lengthened, that they nearly 
reached her shoulders. Thb hideous woman acknowledged 
that she had on various occasions, •devoured the flesh of 
fourteen or fifteen prisoners, and all attempts that were made 
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to softon her ferocity proved vain. She* with h^ two children, 
died of the small-pox, some montlis before our arrival at 
tliis city, where Miss Snell, obligingly permitted me tQ 
copy her sketch, taken from the life, and exactly imitated 
in Plate 

We were much annoyed'*during our residence here by 
mosquitoes. Almost every pjurson whose bed was not 
furnished with a gauze net or curtain, suffered considerably 
at night, and generally arose in 4l»e morning with face, 
hands and arms swollen and spotted from their venemous 
stings. Another plague of this country is the Chigtia or 
J/ggeVy as our English sailors call a little insect attaching itself 
to tlic feet of those who incautiously tread^w'ithout shoes on 
the ground, or the bare floors of houses. Slaves, thcrefbre, 
and people of the lowest classes are most frequently exposed 
to the attacks of these creatures, which burrow in the skin. 


Mr. Southey, in his '* History of Brazil," qVoI. I. p. 222) having described tlie 
killing, and dissection of a prisoner, and the distribution of his limbs, thus proceeds, 
** At all these operations the old women presided; and they derived so much iniportance 
** from tliese occasions, that their exultation over a prisoner was always fiend-like. 
** They stood by the Boucan, and caught the fat as it fell, that nothing might be 
** lost ; licking their fiiigjhrs dur^g this accursed employment. Every part of the 
V body was devoured ; the arm and thigh bones were reserved to be made into flutes; 
** the teeth strung in necklaces ; the skull set up at the entrance of the town ; or, it 
** was sometimes used as a drinking cup, after the manner ofj>^ Scandinavian 
** ancestors. — **They had learned to consider human flesh as Uie most exquisite of all 
dainties. Delicious, however, as these repasts were deemed, they derived their 
** Highest flavqiir,.lrom revenge.”^ 
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and cause an excessive itching, with tumours^ violent pains, 
and in some cases, mortification. We heard, however, tliat 
several of tlie Portuguese nobility, when first they arrived 
from Lisbon, sufiered equally from those tormentors; and that 
above thirty chigtias had been found in tlie feet of one 
lady, a personage of very high rank, and all extracted on 
the same day. 

« 

To dislodge the chiguas from those nests which tliey 
form in the flesh, various substances have been applied ; but 
tlie most usual and efficacious method is to employ a slave 
expert^ in the art of taking them out entire, with a sharp 
needle ; for to leave behind any part, cither of the insect 
itself, or of the bag which contains its young, might pro- 
duce very dangerous consequences. On this subject I 
shall refer my reader to two travellers of the seventeenth 
century ('*). 


(”) Father Michael Angelo, a missionary, informs us (in ChurchilFs collection of 
Travels, Vol. I. p.617, edition of 1704.) that ** the ground being sandy, the natives and 
** travellers are troubled with a kiiid of insects which some call Pharaoh*$ /icf, alledging 
** that was one of the ten plagues wherewith God formerly punished Egypt. They are ‘ 
** less than lice and work themselves insensibly in between the flesh and the skin, and in 
**a days' time grow as big as a kidney bean. Somaexperienced black undertakes the 
cure, for were they lefll unregarded, they would corrupt all the foot in a very short thne." 
The other writer, to whom a reference has been made above, is our worthy country- 
man Richagd immortalized by tlie Spectator, in a quotation which styles him, 

** that honest traveller." Having described the Chigoes as ** no bigger than a mite 
that breeds in cheese," — he continues, ** yet this very little enemy can and will do 
much mischief to mankind. This vennine wall g^t thorough your stocken, and in 
o a pore of your skin, in some part of your feet, commonly under the naU of your 
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At Rio d6 Janeiro, we were invited by the*^ Conde de 
Linhares to a sumptuous dinner ; the Pope’s Nuncio, (a 
venerable Italian Cardinal,) the English, Spanish, Swedish 
and American ministers, with several ladies Of distinction. 


toes, and there make a habitation to fSy his offspring, as big as a small tare or the 
**.bag of a bee, M'hich will cause you to go veryjame, ami put you to much smarting 
pain. The Indian women (he speaks of the Americans) have the best skill to take 
** them out, which they do by putting in a small pointed pin or needle, at the liolc 
** where he came in, and winding the point about the bug, loosen him from the fleshy 
and so take him out. He is of a blewish coloui? and is seen through the skin ; but 
** the Negroes, whose skins arc of that colour (or near it), are in ill case, for they 
“ cannot find where they are ; by which means they arc many of them very lame. 
** Some of these Chegoes are poysonotis, and after tiiey are taken out> the orifice in 
which they lay w ill fester and rankle fur a fortnight gftcr they are gone. 1 have had 
** ten,'* adds he, “taken out of my (bet in a morning, by the most unfortunate Yarico, an 
“ Indian woman%'^ See “ A true nnd exact History of thg Island of Btrbadoes/* 
p 65. (folio, l^)iid. 1673)» Although I here dismiss the subject of these iiipccts. 
yet a name and an epithet occuring in the last quoted passage, seducti me into a 
further extract from the same book, now become rare^ and at all times curious and 
entertaining. The reader will easily perceive that 1 allude to the unfortunate Yarico 
and to the story of her infamous lover, the “prudent and frugal" Mr. Thomas Inkle. 
«o w'eli related in the Spectator (No. 11), and founded on an anecdote rcconlcd by 
** honest" Ligon, who mentions that several Englishmen having been chased by the 
American Indians into a wood near the sea coast, “ some were taken and some 
killed/' But “ a young man amongst them stragliiig from the rest, was met by this 
** Indian maid, who, upon the first sight, fell in love with him, and hi4 him close 
** from her countrymen (the Indians) in a cave, and there fed him, till they could 
safbly go down to the slioar, where the sliip lay at anchor, expecting the return of 
“ their friends. But at last seeing them upon the shoar, sent the long boat for them, 
“ took them aboard, and brought them away» But the youtfaawhen he came aslioar 
in the Barbadoes, forgot’tlie kindness of the poor maid, that had ventured her life 
for his safety, and sold her for a slave, who was as free bom Jgjie : jiiid so poor 
•* Yarico for her love lost her liberty.” — (Hist, of Barbadoes, p. 66). If this simple 
narrative required any amplification to render the memory of Mr. Thomas Inkle mose 
execrable, that affecting cirounietance with which the Spectator concludes his story 
would be sufficient. 
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appeared among the numerous guests^ To various parts 
of this beautiful country we made frequent excursions^ 
especially to the seat of Sir James Gambierj distant from 
the city about three milesi and most admirably situate» 
close to the sea, amidst groves of cocoa and mango trees, 
which at night seemed all illuminated from the mul- 
tiplicity of fire-flies. With the hospitable proprietor of 
this villa, we dined two or ‘three times: also with Lord 
Strangford, in tlie town, and with Colonel Cunuingliame, 
at his country house.. 

Having taken leave of the Prince Regent on the twenty 
fifth, we returned next day to the Lion. Our anchor was 
weighed on the tsventy-seventh, but a calm detained us in 
the Bay of Rio de Janeiro until the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, when we proceeded on our voyage, and soon lost sight 
of land. , 

From this time few incidents occuiTed deserving particular 
notice, until the eighteenth of October, when we sailed 
among those extraordinary insulated rocks, called Tristan 
Aemhot Inaccessible and Nightingale. Of the first, and 

I 

largest, while heavy clouds allowed but momentary glimpses 
of its lofty sununit, 1 made a sketch (see Plate VI. No. 1). as 
' we passed between it and the rock, improperly denominated 
Inaccessibkt since many English and American 8{uloi*s had 
contrived to land upon it, a few yeai^ before, although not 
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without extreme di£5^ct^ty and danger ; this we learned from 
one of the Lion’s crew^ a man named Lvans, who had 
resided nine months on the great island of Tristand’ Aandia, 
employed in killing seals and fiHing casks with the oil 
which they yielded. — Of Inaccessible (seen in two directions) 
and of Nightingale Island, ideas may be formed from the 

views given in Plate VI. No. 2. and No. 3. 

• 

On the twenty-second of October we were in the meridian 
of London. On the twenty-fourth in East-longitude 2. lat. 
41-7. the air cold, Fahrenheit’s thermometer standing 
at 52. There had been a calm during several days; the 
sea was perfectly smooth, and some whales exhibited 
their unwieldly forms near the ship. Captain Ileatlicote 
availed himself of this mild weather, to exercise his mhn at 
the great guns ; and it was regarded by many officers, as a 
very uncommon circumstance, that, in such^a latitude where 
the South-west wind generally blows with much violence, the 
lower ports of a two-decked vessel could have been safely 
opened. We passed the meridian of the Cape of Good 
Hope at midnight on the twenty-eighth, and next day, 
being in long. 19-40. and lat. 40-41. considered ourselves 
as having emerged from tlic Soutliern and entered the 
Indian ocean. 

• 

To this vast expanse European geographers have pre- 
scribed imaginary boilnds which may be known from their 
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printed works, already in publick circulation. But we 
find lurking among the obscure pages of 'oriental 
manuscripts, some particulars respecting this great sra, 
the numerous islands with which it is studded, and 
that noble region of the Asiatiok continent, whence, 
it derives its name. Of -those particulars, and others 
not uninteresting, however s(»3mingly improbable, or even 
marvellous, I must defer any further notice, until a 
future occasion. 

& 

iKeanwliile, this Indian ocean (BaJir al Jlind) is described 
as “the most considerable of sea8”(“), in two Arabick trea- 
tises, which, from their different titles, might be respectively 
ascribed to Ebn Athir al Jezeri, and to Edn al Vi\RDi« 
One also, though a perfect volume, as originally transcribed, 
wants much tliat the other contains ; yet, notwithstanding 
this deficiency, ^nd a few immaterial variations of text, 
some circumstances, which I have explained in the preface, 
induce me to consider both tliese valuable manuscripts 
as the cosmographical work of Ebn al Varui alone. 
He informs us, that this ocean, styled as well “ the sea 

“ of Sin^ or China, as of Hindi or India, also the sea 

!• 

“ of Sifid and of Yemeuy (or Arabia the happy), begins at 

“ the Gulf of Culzunit (the lied sea), and extends to 

• 
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** Vakcdk; (Japan, the Sunda(‘’^), or the Maltiive islands) 
“ a space of four thousand five hundred leagues, or 
** farsangs”{*^) ;• — and in odier passages we read that, 
from its commencement at thcmain ocean eastward, to 
** Bdb al Mandeb on the west, it is equal in length to four 
thousand farsangs,(^*)” |jpd that “in this sea is such a 
“ multiplicity of islands, that, by some reports, their num- 
“ ber has been estimated even •at twenty thousand”(®®). 


M. Jungles, in a note subjoined to his excellent translation of an Arabian 
tale, (Sec “Les Voyages de Sindbad le Marin,” p. 147, Paris, 1814). gives us reason 
to hope for some satistketory remarks on the situation of Vakv^, hith^to uncertaiDk 

a 

J 

On the first occurrence of a vord , which must appear often in the following pages, 
it is necessary to remark that tlie Persian ParoMiigf, (now generally called Jaraang, 
I j i or corruptly /srsoArA in the Arabick manner) may, with a degree of 

acrcturacy sufKcieiit'for general computation, be supposed to exceed three English 
miles and a half, but not quite to equal three miles and three quarters. Tn the pre- 
face 1 have offered more particular observations on this measure, which seems to 
have been in ancient times, as it is at present variously defined. 

.-•c- ’ . , *, 

* • imSi\ ^j\ 

The narrow entrance into the Red sea derived its 'Arabick name, Bdb al Mandeb , or 
Gate of Lamentation,*’ from the frequent shipwrecks happening there, and the con- 
sequent destruction of mariners. It has been supposed by some, the Mandaeth, 
(ftrlavbalfi) noticed in Ptolemy’s Geography, (Lib. IV. c. 7). 
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From a quotation immediately preceding these lines, eui 
author appear^ indebted to an ancient writer called £bn , al- 
Faki£u(**) for his statement of the islands; which will not 
be deemed very extravagant, if, as modern enumerations 
represent, the Maldives alone form a cluster of ^ eleven 
thousand(*®). , 

« ■ 

Concerning its extent, 'this measurement of the Indian 
ocean suificicntly agrees with that given by Edrisi, whom 
some have entitled “The Nubian Geographer’X®*), and 


C) I find that an extraordinary description of Rode, composed in the 

thirteenth century, by Zakaria Cazvini, “ was wholly derived/' as he acknowledges, 
** fh>in file book of Muhammed ben Ahmed Ilamadanu generally surnamed Etn at 
^ Fakkkr 

t 

(Penf. MS. iSfir al beidd, — Climate VI.) 

(") See a note added to D'Anville's ''Ancient Geography" — in tlie English transla* 
lion. (Lond. 1701, p. 652). 

If- 

(*) See the Introduction, (p. 8 Si 4t\ of his Arabick work, the Nozhat af Mu$hUk 
written in the twelfth century, and printed at Rome, 1692, (4to). 
It is sometimes styled KtVnh or the ^'Rook of Roger," having 

been composed by order of Roger, king of Sicily, as we learn from Pococke,(Specim. 
Hist. Arab. p. 373) who considers the volume prii^ted af Rome but an Epitome of EdrhVz 
great geographical treatise. And .D'Herbelot, (Bibl . Orient, in Edrmi) tells us that the 
Latin translation, published at Paris (1019) is nothing more than an abridgment of 
the Arabick Jkext,^ it issued from the Roman press. This Latin version was the joint 
work oi two Maronites, Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hesronita ; undertaken by 
desire of the illustrious De Thou, or Tliuanus. In 1032 it was translated into Italian 
by P. Dominico Maeri, as lenisch informs us, (De h\is Ling, Orient, p. xeix). I 
hnH M yet neither seen the Italian nor the Latin versiott. ' \ 
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■with a descnplion, bdrrowed perhaps from h*iti or from 
AL Vardi, and' found in an Arabian tale, of wliich the 
original text has-been lately printed, and may, without hesita- 
tion, be cited aniong more grave and classical authorities ; for 
•SiNDBAD hast obtained ccflebrity diroughout every quaifer 
of the ^obe, and now delights, under various forms, probably 
a gi’eater number of Europeans ewen than of Asiaticks(“). 

The Indian ocean, however, is circumscribed wthin much 
narrower limits according to one of those different Persian 
works,- (for I have seen three or four) bearing the specious 
title of AjaiiA al Beldtkiy or “Wonders oin Regions”(**)» 


(*«) 1 allude to the ** Story of Sindbad the Sailor/^ already quoted, pafe S3, 
^ jb jJuJ\ ^ KiMuh al Sindkad al Bahri ) publiahed in Arabick and Freneba 

lit ith many useful notes, by M. Langl^s, (see p. D, both of the original and the translation.) 
This surprising narrative forms part of the "Thousand and one nights,*' (aU ^ dU 
awork, so well known among’ us by its English title, " The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
" inents," and familiar to innumerable readers, through the medium of French, 
Italian and German versions. 1 may also add Greek, for at Venice, in 1783, was 
printed APABIKON MYGOAOTIKON, comprising those celebrated tales, translated 
from the Arabick 4nto French — then from Trench into Italian, and from the Italian 
* into 'Greek, as we learn from the advertisement — eal ro Mv^okoyiKop 

fiifiXIov r&y ApAfidy, pErayXunriaftiyoy rlXot wayray, Kal vpertpay airX»7r ilaXtKroy 
ov UpirayhMrTla ^9 Ato /icf Apa/3cK^« ’ccr ri^y ^ayr^littcuv, *airo Si ravrtjs Uis 
ri^y IraXiK^v, &c. ’ 


(“) This title jJJV has proved fallacious at least in one Instance ; 

— a handsome manuscript, containing most insipid legends of two'or three hundred 
obscure Mohammedan, saints, and of their miracles. But another Persian work in my 
own collection, entitled also " u^ditb al BeldAn,** a large and fairly written volume, 
consistsof interesting blographicid anecdotes, illustrating modern history, both Indl^ 
and Persian. 
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Th« aptbof mform$ uR.thut tlui» sea Hext^9 from Cltina 
*< ti> the land of or Abyiskua being in length 

/‘two thousand six hundred and swtyHUx. fajrsangs, and 
“ in breadth nine hundred, of whi(dlNlhree hundred 
“ and thirty farsangs are nc^ward of the Equinoctial line, 
“ and the remainder southwar(|.” “ It is related," t^s he, 
that this ocean contains. twenty thousand islands(*^). Such 
is his general calculation ‘of extent, comprehending the 
various gulfs. But that part more peculiarly denominated 
the “ Sea of Hktd" he reduces to the moderate space of 
five hundred and seventy-diree farsangs in length from 
East to West,, and of three hundred and fifty in breadth 
from South to North. And besides Serdtidih^ (or Ceylon) 
them nre^ as he rdates, many islands in this sea, inhabited 
and iminhabited ; some of which yield “ mines of precious 
“ stones, gold and silvcr”(*^). 


jfi !*► *-1^ 3 ^ 3 ht 

(Pew. MS. Afm a BtU6n.) ^ ^ 

(*^) ^ 3 *Aij Author BOtwithetaBding the title of hie work, 

hw Bot reahictea hinuelf to woBdlHj^ ralyeete, bot merely to Asia. He deacrihea 
many pUcea both of Africa aod of Europe and doea Bot omit the great iab^ 

AritoBBia, abhoogh Uf aatiee of it b fyy brief. 
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Hie last oriental writer iriiom I shall here quotfe respecting 
the Indian oeean^ is HAXDALLAfi Ca8vimi, distinguished 
in the fourteenth centitfy for Ms excellence as a geographer, 
an historian, n^a naturalist iVom him We Team that the 
general body of water which encompasses this earth, and 
** whic^ ‘was denominated hy Arabs, Bakr Mehat (the sea 
“ that surrounds or embraces) ; by Persians, t)etym‘Buzurg, 
** (or the Great* iSea); and by *Iund!» (ot Greeks), Okianus 
** or the eeean is divided into sevmi KkaH;, each being in 
** itself a considerable sea(*')”: and beginning eastward, he 
notices tliat, as the first and greatest, which derives its name 
from Chin and Machine or China(*’). He then proceeds to 
the second Khaiy ; ** styled,” says he, ** the Indian^ and also 
the Grem sea, and containing, as it is computed, about two 
** thousand three hundred ishuids, in which inre many won- 
** derful things. And to this Khali; belong three gulfs or 
** bays, each a sea of ample dimensions. One is called after 
“ Omdn, (or Ummdn ) , Pars, and Basrdhi^) ; another, the sea of 


(Pen. MS. Nodat at Coliib. Geognpbical Part. Sect. Y.) 

P)-<a[%e Penha g«1f. 
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Ctilzum^% and the third is the sea of IIan^ar(”). In each 
** are numerous islands, some of which shall be here^^r des» 
** cribed. And from the main ocean until it reaches the gulfs,. 
** this seals reported to be in breadth five hundred farsi^gsC^).!' 

Tlirough the great Indian ocean, we continued' our course, 
but the mond) of October terminated so very boisterously,, 


(**) The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf. Colsum, or Kuizmm repreeents the name 
of Cfysma, (the ancient KXv 0 ‘/ia, siUiate at the northern extremity of this bay, in longi. 
63-20. lat. 28-50, according to Ptolemy). But the Sea of Culzum, says H am D ALLAH 
Cazvini, is likewise called BakrahmenoT^e RedSea, The Arabickadtiective here 
used, ahmer, (/^U must not b;e confounded with the proper name tiameir or 
ifm9ijfar,^j;X4<>-)be8towedby our Persian geographer on the gulf, below mentioned. 

O’) Another passage extracted from Hamo Allah's work, sufficiently proves this 
to berthe Barbarick*gulf or sea of the Greek and Roman geographers. **7he 

Bahr-i-Hamyar^** says be, ** is a Bay of the Indian ocean, and denompifilfHl by 
** some the Barbari, or Barbarick sea. Eastward of it is the Indian Ocean and 
** westward lies the region of Hamysr* Towards tlie North is the country of Barhar, 

** ( jid ) southward are the Jehal4rKamr {.ya JU^) /or Mountains of the Moon* 
** This sea is smaller than the other two gulfs. Its length, which extends in a northern 
•• direction, being reckoned 160 farsangs, and its breadth from East to West 33 farsangs, 
** and it contains many islands.^ The ''Mountains of the Moon," are noticed by Ptolemy, 
(Lib. IV. c.9). and appear under the same denominatiqn in various accounts and maps 
of modem travellers and geographers. I shall not here digress into any inquiry respect-^ 
ing the " Barbarick gulf," but reserve for dtscussioii in tfie appendix some peN 
plexities which embarrass II AMD Allah’s Persian text, as above translated, after a. 
collation of four manuscripts. i, ' 

9 i . 

sSi ^ d hs.M.1 j 

Awly. 1;^ A*iy.Js*} »/al ^ ^ 

^lytoU 4.pJiUjU \j j 

Nn.Col. ji\ tiii tAtlfk j IJ/b? yijij 
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that 1 almost e3|;{)ecte<l to see realized zoibp of those 
terrifying scenes, which the descriptions given in various 
accounts of voyages, had often presented to my Jmagina- 
tion. Although the ^ind abated after a few hours,i tho 
weather was unpleasaatiy . rough for seven days ; but neither 
did our ship, nor the Chichester sutler aiiy material injury. 
The most distressing incident that occurred during tliis 
tempestuous week, was the lo5s of a sailor, who fell over- 
board, and whose voice, a quartermaster standing on the 
deck, heard for a moment, imploring assistance ; but all that 
could be afforded, without endangering the whole vessel, 
proved ineffectual. The night %vas extremely dark, the 
waves, according to a common mode of expression, running 

mountains high,” and the Lion rushing through them aj: tlic 
rate’Vbf eleven miles an hour. Yet it is possible tliatthe 
wretched man, may (ere he sunk forever)' have caught some 
glimpses of the light in our cabin windows. > 

After four or five days of weather perfectly calm, during 
which several sharks were dragged on board and killed, we 
began to feel the trade-winds on the twenty-first of November, 
and next morning crossed the Tropick of Capricorn in East 
lon^tude 78-40. From the fir8.t of December we made but 
little progress until- the twelfth, when a moderate breeze 
inspired us with the hopes of. reaching Ceylon before the 
total consumption of our^ live stock ; for while , we were 
bcjcalmed almost uxuler the Equinoctial line, (Faluenheit's 
thermometer being generally up to 89, and sometimes 84), 
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the i$heep)^rkies» ducks and cldckens, Atatkad be^ ptb- 
tided, in considerable numbers, at ]^o de Jandfo, perished 
through some extraordinary disease.' Oh d\e iixfaeehdi, sdoir 
after day-break, ure trere gratified in discei^ng the moun- 
tains of Ceylonj distant about forty miles ; ** Adam's t^eak” 
being pre-eflunent amongthem.c Yet we advanced but slowly 
towards that island oU the eeventeenth, so scanty was the wind. 
Some natives, however, canie off in their canoes on the 
eighteenth, and brought us most acceptable ckrgoes of fish 
recently taken, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples. A Ueutenhiit 
also,* who had been sent ashore, in one of the lion's boats, 
returned at night with a further supply of fresh provisions ; 
calves, chickens and eggs, besides fruit of different kinds. 

e > 

At length, on the nineteenth, about one o’clock, we cast 
anchor, within half a league of Point de Galle, where the 
Bussel, a ship of seventy-four guns, had just arrived from the 
Isle of Bourbon. Soon after, having landed with two officers 
of the lion, and visited the town and fo^, I dined at the 
house of Mr. Gibson, the naval agent. To him, likewise, 
others of our party, who went on shore the two following days, 
(while die lion continued at anchor), were equally indebted 
ff>r much polite attention and hospitality. On the twenty 
first, hq obligingly acCdmpahied Captain Headicote and 
me, on an excursion (performed in small- two-wheded 
carriages, called Bondfin) throu^ dchghfM g^^ lus 
or eountryidioi^ occupying an admirable situatien; 
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amidst cannamon.^ trees, cocoast arekas, and infinite 
variety of shrubs and fiowers» most beautiful and fragrant. 
The cinnamon tree appeared to me in some respects 
like laurel. Here I first saw the Lotos, that celebrated 
aquatick plant, of which die ancient Egyptians, like the 
Indians, made use asamystipk symbol among their religious 
and allegorical devices(**). During a ramble of two or 
three hours on foot, we met stfme Ceylonese, or Singhalese 
priests, distinguished by their yellow garments. Through the 
kindness of Granville, an English gentleman, one 
of Mr. Gibson's guests, 1 this day obtained a- very 
fine specimen of the tortoise>shell found here, and 
among the neighbouring islands, as in former ages(^) ; 


(**) A species of the water-lily or f^ympk^ea, Herodotus describes the lily called 
Xsfos by the Egyptiaas, u growing abundantly ia water. — f^erac 'ey r& ttphoM. 

iroXXa, rh A’lyvffTcoi KaXiovvi Xar<$y. (Lib.lLc.92). That which 1 saw was the jVf/aai&o 
of Linnaeus, probably ; for on Botanical subjects I must always speak with diffidence. 
Sir William Jones has aotioed, ** the reneratlon paid to the Nympkmm or Lota, which 
‘'was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at present in Hinduitdn, Tibet, and Nepal:* 
Seehis "Essay on the Oods of Greece, Italy and India/’ (Asiat. Researches, Vol.t* 
py 343, edit.) This, says Mr« Maurice, "is the miyeatic Lotos, in whose con- 
. ** secrated bosom Brahma was bom, and Osiris delights to float.’^ (Indian Antiquities, 
VoL lit. p. 333). On the mythological history of this celebrated plant much has 
beea written. Yet 1 s.HaU have occasloa loedd a hm remarits in one of the sub- 
sequent chapters. 

(**) Stvaboaneatiaas partia^riy the iyoiy and tortoise-shell, which, with other articles 
of tralBck, wm exported' Bom C^lon to the Indian markets.-^^ ft^ncal eXifatra 
aopUfU^* t«X4a \nt th rdvlytev epedj^a mi xrX^’'<«dE€.-*-Ocograph. lib fl. We find 
also x«Xaya«, or tortoisoHriidl, enumerated among the products of this island in the 
" Piertplus of the Erythfean sdh,” generally ascribed to Arrian. — See' the second 
YolgBie of Dr. Vincent's Works, (Sequel to thePeriplas, 4c. p, 633)» and the Qcsek 
tsU which he published separately, p. 114> 
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also t^<rcnty-one pieces of the wood produced in Ceylon(®). 
This collection comprehends some of the Bogaha tree, 
venerated by the natives as sacred(*^). Fahrenheit's 

All these pfieces were numbered and marked with the original names, but these 
on two, are no longer legible : of the others I f^all here subjoin the names : 1. Jute . — 
2. Bogaha, — 3. Ahattoo.—-A,KahheUa . — 5. Godapara. — O.Audoon. — 7. Horn. — 8- 
Keereepadeda. — 8. Haalamba. — 10. Naawadda . — 11. Watjamboo . — 12. Parer . — 13, 
Mooroota. — ^14. Mandot'er. — 16 Wannieddater, — 16. Dodangkaha. — 17. Cone Litya. 
->^18. Kokatie. — 10. Dawatia. One piece of which I cannot ascertain the name, h 
singularly beautiful : the wood (very hard and heavy) consisting of a brownish ground 
with black stripes, and some small bright yellow spots ami ve^s. The piece is of an 
oblong square form, and those parts which, when viewed longitudinally, constitute 
the black stripes^ appear at each end of the piece, as small round spots. A coloured 
representation given in the miscellaneous plate, will serve, perhaps, better than any 
verbal description, to convey an idea of this uncommon wood. It is probably, the 
CalamindeTy which in Mr.'Cordiner’s ^History ofCeylon,''(Vol. I. p.381) we And noticed 
as ** njost valuableand beautiful, extremely hard, of a dark chocolate colour, clouded 
** like marble, streaked with veins of black and pale yellow.'* 

(^) ** 1 shall mention,’* says Knox, ** but one tree more, as famous and highly set 
*' by as any of the rest, if not more, though.it bears no fruit, the bencht consisting 
chiefly in the holiness of it. This tree they call Bogauhah ; we, the God>Tree. 
** It is very great and spreading : the leaves always shake like an asp. They have a 
very great veneration for tliese trees, worshipping them upon a tradition, that 
** Buddou, a great God among them, when he was upon the earth, did use to sit 
under this .kind of trees. There 4irc many of these trees which they plant all the 
** land over, .and have more^sare of tlian of any 4>tlier. They pave round about them 
** like 41 key« sweq» 4>ften under them to keep them clean; they light lamps and set 
*',^up their images under them : and a stone table is.placed upder some of tliem to lay 
' their sacritices on ; they set them every where in fbwns and highways, where any 
convenient places are; they serve also for shade to travellers; they will also set 
them in memorial of persons deceaaed, to wit, there where their bodies were burnt.” 
— *Mt is religion aiso, to sweep underthe Bogauhah or God-Tree, and keep it cleair*'* 
—(See Knox’s Historical Relation of tiie Island of Ceylon.”— «Part I. c.4. — ^Part III. 
c. 6.) On the religious, or, at least, superstitious respect, with which trees havg been 
regarded in various countries, this work will aflfonf me another opportunity of mak- 
ing some observations, 
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thermometer did not rise this day at Point d6 Galle above 
77» and the air was extremely pleasant. 

In the evening Captain Ueathcote and I rejoined our 
frien^ls on board the Lion. A despatch, for which alone, 
the Ambassador had delayed his voyage during several 
hours, having arrived from Columbo, die seat of government, 
We immediately weighed anchor and sailed. 

But I must recall the attention of my reader to that 
utmost Indian tele, Taproban4,” as Ceylon is described by 
Milton(*). The name Taprobaniy which our immortal poet 
bestows on it, appears to have been derived by the Greeks 
from an original denomination, (probably a compound) in the 
ancient language of lndia("). This also furnished Lanka or 


("•) Panid. Reg. (Book IV. line 70.) 

(^) Respecting the signification of this name, (Taprobane) two etymological con-^ 
jectures have been offered, but 1 cannot ascertain that either has yet receivetl the 
sailctioa of manuscripts. v From a note in the English translation of Abu'l Fazl*s 
** Ayin Akhery^'* (Calcutta edition, VoL HI. p. 36) we learn that ** there arc many rea- 
, ** sons for concluding Lanka to have been part of the Taprobane of the ancients ; and 
*Mhat Taprobane^ or more properly Tapoben, which in Sanskrit signifies, the wilder- 
** ness of prayer,*' was a v^ry large island, including the whole or the greater part of 
** the Maldivey islands, which have since been destroyed by inundations.” — ^Tlie 
Asiatick Researches” contain a memoir. (Vol. V. p. 30. Oct. ^.) written by Mr. 
Duncan, wholwiitions that tank in Ceylon, called the **Tank of Ravan or Raban,'* 
*'(the b ami v being pronounced indiffierently in various parts of India, )fromfwhom this 
** Tapa or island, may probably have received its ancient appellation oi Taprobane, i. e. 
<* the isle of Raban a giant of Ceylon, whose wars with RAMAarecelebratedinthe 

Sanscrit poem, entitled Ramayaiilta. 
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Langa llamt Salabhamt Salahha-dipt Salika^ Seren-dip or 
Selendibatand otliers enumerated by a late ingeniouawriterl^. 
But Singala-dwipa or DweepOf (signifying the island of 
Singala)t is the true Sanskrit name, according to a learned 
orientalist, particularly conversant with the most abstruse 
dialects, and the early literature of Hindust4n(*‘). 

The name however, as genprally expressed in Arabick and 
Persian manuscripts, SerAndibf Ser&ndiv, or Set'endib^ has 
probably been long familiar among Asiaticks, since we find 
it noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus, wlio composed his 
Latin history, a few years after ambassadors had been 
sent from various nations of India with presents to the 
Roman emperor, in the fourth century of our cra(‘'®). 
We ‘learn from Tabki, or Tababi, a writer of the ninth 


0^ See Dr. Vincent’s ** Commerce and Navigation of tlie Ancients/’ Vol. ll«p. 493* 
(PeripL of the Eryth. Sea,) and the highly curious Treatise on. Ceylon/' to which he 
refers, p. 494, published in the ** Asiatick Researches,” Moor. See 

also, the Hindu Pantheon,” another of Msyor Moor’s Ap|)efid. No. 14)* 

(*') Mr. Hamilton, as quoted by Dr. Vincent, Perlpl. Vol. II. p. 496. 

C*) ** Inde nationibus Indicia certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus ante 

tempus abusque Dirts et Sfrendivi8.\ — (Amm. Marc. lib. xxfi.) In the edition 
of this historian’s work*, printed at Paris by Robert l^tephens, (8vo. 1544, p. 246), and 
in Lindenbrog/s edition, (Hamb. 1009, 4to. p. 227), we read ** abusqne Jhidit et Ser^ 
induJ* But as Valesius, in the notes subjoined to his edition, (Paris 16$jt4to. p. 2t4). 
assures U8,\his reading was first introduced by Gelenius, (a man of letters, who died 
at Basil in 1654), while those manuscripts preserved in the Royal and Florentine 
libraries, exhibit the words as above-written Dtstf et Serendivia ; ** Sic primus cor- 

** rexit Gelenius Ego vero codicis Regii et Flor.^scripturam sequi malui qum sio 

habet Divis et Serindivis,” See* 
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century, and by a competent judge entitled,*** the Livy 
** of the Arabian8(*®)," that ** Ser&ndib is an Indian mountain, 
“ than which the whole world does not contain one of greater 
*‘heighth”(**). I doubt whether we possess any Arabick or 
Persian works that make earlier mention of this name. 

• 

The passage above quoted alludes to a tradition respect- 
ing the fall of Adam from Pamdisc, and his descent upon 
the summit of Mount Serandiby which has by several writers 
been indicated as the place of his sepulture. We read in 
the Berhan Kattea, a manuscript dictionary of the Persian 


O ^*Thc p^cat Tabari, who is Uie Livy of the Arabians, the very parent of their 
** history ; and as far as I could find by enquiry, given over for lost in Arabick/* Sec 
Ockley's Hist, of the Sanicei]8**( VoLII. Intr. p. xaxiii.) Notwithstanding such dtscour- 
Bgement, I am induced, by reasons assigned in the account of Eaatern manuscripts (at 
the beginning of this work) to hope IhatTABRi's Arabick text may yet be recovered. Hi 
the following pages 1 shall often have occasion to quote his Tarikh or chronicle, 
according to the Persiqn translation, made within a few years after he died ; and so 
improved by valuable additions, that D* Herbel6t thought it ** beaucoup plus curieuse 
« que le texte Arabique/' (Bibl. Orient, in Thabari), Yet a perfect copy of the 
Arabick text seems to nte most highly desirable, after a collation of some fragments 
among my own manuscripts, and of others that 1 have examined in a publick library, 
with the Persian translation. As it will be necessary to mention this historian more 
particularly in the account of my visit to bis birth-place, {Amvl or Amul, an ancient 
city not fur from the Caspian sea), I shall here only observe that he derived the sur. 
namcofTABRi from liiftative province Tabrutan, and not from 

the city of Tabriz, ( ) b* one ingenious writer, through some inadvertency, 
appears to lAigine* TABRlAvas bom in the year of our era 838, and lived until U22. 

iS j «jUil fwic j*>i1 (**) 

See the M S. Tarikk Tabri, (Sect. VIII. according to my oldest copy). 
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language, that “ Seroarfrfe (or Serendil) is the name of a 
“celebrated mountain, whereon the venerable Adam, (to 
“ whom be the blessing of God !) descended from Paradise 
“ and resided. And the impression of his footstep still exists 
“ there. Some affirm that Serandib is a considerable city on 
“the sea shore, and that thcmquntain derives its name from 
“the city. It is likewise reported that here is interred 
“ the father of mankind”("). * Adam's grave we must suppose 
of Considerable extent, since the impression left by his 
foot, on the rock of Serandiby was almost equal in length 
to seventy Persian gaz{*^), for so Hamdallah Cazvini 
relates in the course of a passage, from which it will here 
suffice to extract the beginning. *‘Semndib,*’ says this 
geographer, “ one of the most celebrated mountains, is 
“situate in Sakeldn, an Island of the Indian ocean. 
“And according to the work styled ^dieb al Makh- 
**lukdt, (or “Wonders of the Creation"), Adam, on 
“ whom be the peace of God ! descended here. In the 
“language of India it is called DoAer, and exceeds all ^ 
“ the mountmns of that region in loftiness, so that it may be 


t-. 

UW uuAf jl jJUl ^ ^ 1^1 («) 

O The^« (jf) >• eqoivalent to forty of our Euglisb mcMurt. ' 
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*< discerned from the sea at a distance of several days* 
« voyage’X*^). He proceeds to inform us that it abounds 
with serpents and scorpions ; and adds» in a subsequent 
page, that among the principal islands of the Indian ocean, 
*'Sakel6nj is most celebrated; extending eighty farsangs 
“ in length and breadth ; and (in) Uus island is the mountain 
“ called Serandibf where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam 
“(on whom be die blessing* of God!) descended from 
“ Paradise. And although Adam (peace be to him I) crossed 
“through the sea on foot; ships* now sail over the place 
“ of his passage, during the space of two or three days’ 
“voyage. And in that mountain, and its vicinity, are 
found precious stones of various colours, diamonds, crys- 


uuwwl) oum jsf*. tA*-* (O 

^ j 

•)j *j3j J j! j 

MS. Nmlut ml ColU, (Cbapt of Mountune). The Ftrhmmg Jthm^ri quotes u 
passage from Asbdi, wherein this poet styles the mountun Rmkm, and compares it ia 
loftiness to the moon and celestial spheres— 

»\j tjj 

(SeetheAlMf : in ve«e. (ySy). But the name of this mountain wu AaMiiiaceord' 
iuj; to 

(Nub: Geogr: dim. 1. sect. 6.) And the two Mohammedan traveflenr of the ninth, 
century oallitlIaA«K»asRenaudotwrite8thename*'Anc:Rdat: dcslndes, &G,''p,3. 
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sa 

“ tals, and tlie Siinbadej (") ; aloes wood, and other fragrant 
** or aromatick substances. Tliere also are the deer that 
produce musk, and niany civet-cats. Arid hear the 
“island, pearls are obtained by means of divers'^^. 


From the Persian Dictionaries, Jehangiri w[kd Berkan Kattea, and from other 
manuscripts we team that (irjljuui) funbadeh,ot as the Arabians write it 

is a certain stone, with which knives, swords and similar tliingfs are sharp- 
ened. That it is also used in the cutting and polishing of gems for seals. That in 
India it is sometimes administered as a medicine, or applied as a depilatory: and 
that mines of it are found in some islands of the Chinese ocean. This information 
seems partly derived from H amd all ah C azvin l, who in that portion of his work which 
relates to mineralogy, describes the Sunbadg, as — ** a sandy and rough stone, used 
** by the jewellers in piercing hard gems ; and when pulverized and rubbed on 
** beards, that have decayed through age, it serves to restore them ; and applied as 
•• a dentifrice It purifies the teeth. — 


MS.Noz.Col. OkilU J c/ ji •‘ij 

In the first part of this account we discover the Emery [l/itpis or 2^v|»/0 which, it 
appears, ancient artists employed for the same purpose as modern. — See Hesy chii Lex. 
(ed. Alberti, Tom. II. p. 1231). and Dioscorides, V. 160). An Arabick manu- 
script, (TBiFASHrs treatise on jewels), represents the name as written Zunbady 
the ** Specimen Arabicum de Gemmis,’' &c. published by Ravius 

Traj. ad Rhen. 1784), who, on the subject of this stone, only observes that it is 
Lapis quo poliuntur adamantes.*' 


j\ IjSt si j 

j JO sJjj jsd ^ j 

j wV' '■^yk •jf Jy. 3 yif <- 

(M. S. Nozhta «/ CoWt. S«bt, Vi;— 'HJ'3/* 
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I know not whether any of our writers hhve hitherto 
enumerated, among various names bestowed on tliis 
island, Sakelan, above-mentioned, or perhaps Siklan ; for 
the manuscripts in which it occurs, do hot express the 
vowel accent, whieh would ascertain the true pronunciation 
of its first syllable. It presejrves, in either form, more com- 
ponent letters, however transposed, of Sdike^ (as Ceylon 
was called when Ptolemy coiftposed his geography) than 
of any other name that the Greek and Latin classlcks 
afford(*®). Yet were there not, among several copies of 
IIamdallaii’s work, besides the four in my own collection, 
(transcripts, as well Indian and Turkish, as Persian; of 
different ages, and various sorts of hand-writing) the 
most perfect agreement concerning this word, I should 
have suspected that by a mistake, unfortunately too frequent 
in oriental manuscripts, one letter had been substituted for 
another, and Saildn, or SUAn^ transformed into Sakldn^ or 
Sikldn. Even the eye, least accustomed to Arabick 
characters, must easily perceive a resemblance between 
JIju and 


(•0)) ** Taprobane/' lays PtoRmy (lab. VII. c. 4). “ which was called in former 
** times SujifMdu, but now Salike^^’-^iirtt VicoXcrro ?raXal Yifdovviov vvv H SaXai}. — 
the worduM passage appear thus arranged by Stephanas Byzantius, (De Urbib* 
in Taprobane), IP w&Xai fuv *€Kd\tirq ILifwvyhov, vvy hi 2aXc«rl^. — litre we find 
waXaXfarmdrfy, separated from the proper name SimunduM Yet Pliny entitles the chief 
city of this island ** Oppido Palesimundo omnium ibi clarissinio,-— 

(Nat Hist. Lib* VJ* c» 22}« ' The Island u itMif denominated IldKuwifunfviov by others* 
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A Persian dictionary describes Sailan, ^ving maiic^d’its 
vowel accent) as the “name of that well>known region, from' 
“which is brought the fine cinnamon**^). And with an 
adjunct term or div, (signifying like in the 

language of India, “an Island,") thb name becomes Selcmdive, 
as it is written by the intelligentPortuguese, Pedro Teixeira, 
whose history of Persia, and. the account of his travels, (chiefly 
over land) from India to Italy, published in Spanish by him> 
self, form a book which is at present of considerable rarity 


j\^s^ '■s— ^ tb' ^ (®‘) 

(M. S. Berhan Kattea.) 

A Portuguese settlement on the Indian coast, is called Diu, says this ingenious 
travellA*, from Dive, not the proper name, but a word sigfnifying in its general sense 
an island, the tlnal letter e being pronounced by the natiTCs with extraordinary 
sweetness or softness (pronmiciando la ultima e suavissimamente J, This enters into 
the composition of various names, Ange-^ive, JNaie-dive, or Mat-diva, "Setandite, as 
is called by Persians and Arabians, the island of Seylan (or Ceylon), A^c. ** Dive 
que quiere deeir Isla, como tanbieii dizen- Angc dive (cinco islas) : Naledive 
*'que Ins Portngiiezea dizen Maldiva, (quatrd islas), Selandive, la isla de 
** Seylan, &c/' And a^in he mentions ** Selandyve, comoyase dixo: ea la isla de 
** Seylan, ansi la llaman Parsios y Arabes,*'&c. See p.05 and 184 of the ** Relacioncs 
**de Pedro Tctxeiiai del origen descendencia y succession, de los Reyes dePtirsia 
y de llarmuz ; y de un Viage hecho por cl mismo autor dende la India oriental hasta 
** llatia por tierra,’^ (Amberes, 1610, 8vo). Tliat be was not, as generally supposed, 
a Spaniard, although his book is written en lengiia CastelTana," (this being more 
general than his own language) appears from the address *'al iector,’*^^jierein he 
mentions **mi lengua materna Portugueza," and from his Relacioii||H|||toino,” 
or Viage,’’«which begins thus ; **£stando el ano de 1600 en la ciuSlI^iortaleza 
de Malaca,cit!|]i8daao aquella parte que los antiguos Uamaro AureaChersonesb, des^ 
** seoso de passar k Pdrtogal mi patria, Ac/* Thb work Is valued in Tripfiook's 
Catalogue of books,** (Lon^ 1816^ No. 904), at foiv pounds ; anda note acquaints 
us that at the sale of Colonel Stanley’s library, its price amounted to seven guineas. 
The historical part, (and that only) of Teixeira’s work, was published, in English by 
Captain John Stevens, (Loud. 1716, 8vo). 
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It has been doubted^ from the silence of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Dioscorides, and. oUier early writers, whether cinnamon, 
which in the dictionary above quoted, seems particularly 
indicated as a staple commodity of Ceylon, was known 
among its cmcient products. The Persian name, dAr 
chini, (the Chinese trw, car wood), bespeaks a differ- 
ent origin : and we know that sonje commercial intercourse 
subsisted between China and Persia, through tlie medium of 
Ceylon, when Cosmos, or rather Sopatrus, noticed the 
C/ti/McAcs(“). But, according to Teixeira, tlie cinnamon 
w* as called Dar Chiny Seylani, merely to describe it as a sub- 
stance exported from Ceylon by the Chinese, who once 
conducted the maritime traffick between this island and 
Hormuz^ Keish, and the continent of Persia(**). It would 
be interesting, nevertheless, to ascertain how long this 


(") TiMlza T(iylr(ai, or 7Wiii«/<e T(irlvrqi . — The modem Greeks thus endeavour 
to express onr English ch or tch: (he Italian c bel^re r or i, as in etrto, ekaMet, 
which they write riipro, rjicarp/rfe (See the •• Vocabolarto Italiano c Greco Portatile^ 
^c.” Venezia. 1704, 12iuo). Cosmas, sumamed IndicopientteM, composed ati 
account of his Indian voyages early in the aixUi century ; but derived whgt he relates 
concerning Ceylon, ahiefly from Sopatrus, who had actually viailcd that island, and 
died about the jear of Christ, 500. Cvamas'a work, entitled ** Christian Topogjra* 
phy," was published bjiMontfaucon in Greek, with a Latin translation. — See the 
Collect. Nov. Patrum et Script. Gnec* Parb, 1707. (2 vob. folio). 

(**) ” Lflj^BjfcPerBioi y Aiabea a la de Seylan, Dar Cbiny Seylani, que C8 Palo 
«‘de log Cl^^R Seylan, porque log Ching la tnihjan de Seylan a Haraiuz 6 Kcig, 
m la Periia, quando nayegavan aquci mar y tenioo aquel com^^rcio.*^* 

. ^ Relacioa, p. 186. 
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spicy bark has bortie the name of “ Chinese nrood,” whidi is 
ihentioned by MuKrifAitii a Persian- pdet of the eleventh 
century and mij^ht have been emjrfoyed * by Eastern 

. V 

authors long before 'hts time, since; through the Armenian 
“ Geography;" ascribed to Moses of Chorene(**), the ** Bun- 

(”) SeetheM.S. Farhang Jehadgiri, Yihttt\n two couplets c^'Mukhtari are 
quoted, toIHlistratetheiiforda ^^l^*^^ One line ibus mentions 

d&r chin,r-^ 

The poet, OtUmam Mukhtari ^|UAe) Sonriehed at GhMwk , unde* 

Sultan Ibrahim^ who died in the year 402 of the Mohammedan era» (or of Chrinl 
1098 ), according to the Manuscript Biographical Hbtoryp composed by Dow let 
Skau of Samarcand^ 

(**) See page 307 of that work which follows the Armenian history, published with 
a Latin translation by the two brothers W. and G. Whiston, (London, 1736). I 
should not hesitate to quote like others, both tlie geography and history as compo- 
altions qf Moses Chorenensis, who lived in the iiftn century, had not a*^vcry learned 
antiquary, the Baron de Sainte Croix, attributed them to another Armenian, not 
older than the commencement of the eighth century. See a memoir in the ** Journal 
** des Savans.’^ ( Avril 1789). Whichever may be the true date, weiind the Araieniaa 
autlior express CAIn by ^ Zien, or Dzhien, and with a local adjunet Zienasian, 

Qt Dzhitnaiian, (which the translators latinize into ZenaiUtnia 

the •• place or country of Chinese.*' That this adjunct has^een borrowed from 
the Persians we can hardly doubt ; but though I had many opportunities of studying 
Schroder's grammar under intelligent Armenian^ my kdowledge of their language 
scarcely extends beyond the alphabet. It is easy, however, tD (m^Lve in both 
those works published by the Whistons, a multiplicity of Persian i^ij|j9|derived, un- 
doubted%s from the ancient and genuine annals of Jrdn, and veMPpitly altered* 
We may even discover (in the Hist. Arm. p. 06). that hero of Persian romance, th6 
celebrated Rustam, who, according to legends which the Armenian writer justly 
condemns as unworthy of belief^ exceeded in bodily strength one hundred and twentj: 
elephants! ** 
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dehethy a manuscript work in PMavi, 'or ancient 
PerHck(*’), andd)&Greek **Topography/'of Cosmas already 
quoted we can trace both words, dar and even to 
the fifUi century, occurring separately. Indeed, by what- 
ever name cinnamon may have been called in the Chinese 
or Ceylonese language, (fou to China or Ceylon we must 
assign it as an original product), the Persian denomination. 


C) We find CMn, with that acyimct mentioned in Hic last note, (and so commdn 
in ?eramn niimei, jia HinduHitn^ TurktHanf LariHan, KhtHsUtan, Curdistan, 2 ind 
many others) thus appear under its Pahlavi form Chinlstan^ 

according to a copy of ih^ 'Bundrhtah, which 1 fortunately procured among the ParsU 
or, as they are often styled, the fire-worshippers, at Bombay, fairly written on eighty 
nine quarto pages. Anquetil du Perron's excellent French translation of this work, 
(which he assigns to the seventh century), was published with his Tkndavnta^ (Tome 
11), under the title of** Boun-deheteh ; Cosmogonie des Parses." And the reader will 
tliere see, (p. 38.1) the Pahlavi word above quoted thus expressed ** Tchinestan* 
lie will also discover (p. 404) that dar signifies in a general sense such trees as 
do not beajr pahlable or nutritious lout arbre dont le fruit n'est pas propre 

** a servir de noiirriture a I'homme, Ac.” On referring to my Pahlavi text, J fipd 
the word thus written dar : and in the same page, added to another, as 

Sepid^dar, or ** white tree,*' (so the poplar is still called in Persia); 




Shem-dar, or the **hairy tree." It appears also from the same work, 
(See ** Zendavesta^'^Toine 11. p. 404), and from the Berhan Kattea^^TLnd other MS. 


Dictibnaries, that dar may be considered as synonimous with derakht, (in modern 
Persian written which the mamiscript Brndthenh exhibit thus in Pahlavi 


characte ^tfl] ^ 

(**) ^ee p3^ 41, (note 53,) which shows that although Cosmas i^(b in the 
sixth century, his information respecting Ceylon may be dated in the fiflh. CAfn- 


istan appeari under thenameofT 2 tiifsfs(T 4 >vtm)inhi 8 **Tbpographia Christiana,'^ 
lib. 2 et 11).— See Montfaucon'if Collect. Nov. Patrum» Ac. 
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«om]^rehen^ing both terms, ddr and i^ktn, is found in the 
Armenian ‘‘Geography’' adapted to a foreign id»Mn(^). But I 
eannot recollect any passage wherein < )thiii spice is named 
by Aasem trf CufoA, Tabsx, or Fiudavsi, -writers, 
respecBvely, of the eighth, the ninth and the tenth century . 
Yet their pages, whidx sometimes dazale the reader’s 
imagination with accounts of royal' treasures, : and of 
splendid gifts interchanged between Eastern sovereigns, 
notice as frequently, the rare natural productions of 
distant countries, as the richest worics of art. And we 
find sable furs, striped and spotted skms, the teeth of 
elephants, musk, camphor, ambergris,and aloes classed with 
■golden crownsi thrones, vases; drmking>cups and armour; 
among rings, collars, bracelets, pendants, girdles, and other 
ornaments, studded with most brilliant jewels. 


(**) Darizeiiic. See ** Moa. Choren.. Geogr.'' p. 307. So the Latia translators 
render “Nascituribi (in. Zelktii> Darizenic/* which, a note 

infonns us, Arabic^ Cittnamomum nptat.*’ But the Arabs for Chiu tv^rite 

M ^ reference to Edaisi, and Abolfsoa, will provo,,and as Sir Williant 
Jones has remarked in his Discourse on the Chinese." (Asiat. Res. Vol* If. p. 37i, 
octv.) ** The territory of Chin, so called by the old HmduB, by the Pwmn$, and 
«« by the CAineitf, (while the Greeks and Aruh9 were oblig^ by their defective arti- 
•• culdtion to mfocall it Stm), gave its name to a iwce of emperors, ai}si» 

the Persian Homer of the tralh century, fifbqueuUy mentiona f whether 

Tabri in the ninth called it SKn, is uncertain, as we do not yet Aiabick 

ChronicU. But the Persian translator of it, who lived in teipRIBtiiryK uses. 
Chin, like Firdausi, and CAtn-etloii like Mosef Chorenensis and 

Cosmas Indieoplenites above quoted. Chtn and will remind the classical 
reader of Thindx and names concerning which so inUDy learned men ha,ye 
published their opinions. 
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Altliough Teixeira describes the cinnamon df Ceylon as 
more excellent than any produced elsewhere, yet he denies 
that this island furnishes either gold or silver, or . any 
precious stones, besides cata etfea^ very perfect, and a few 
rubies, which he thinks of doubtful origin(^> Wo have 
seen, however, that an eminent Persian naturalist and. 
geographer supposes it to be rich even in diamonds(‘0* 
The two Mohaidmedan travOllers, who visited Ser4ndib 
in the ninth century, (and of whose interesting narrative, 
published by Renaudot, the authenticity is most completely 
established,) celebrate the valuable gems, red, yellow 
and grecn,(^) discovered here, sometimes deposited by 
'torrents, .which gush from' caverns among the mountains. 


(^) La g^rande quantitad de Canela fina que en ella se coge, que en bondad 
excede a loda la de otras partesi Sdc* ** Seylan, no produae oro niplata ni metal 
** alguno precioso, ni piedras de estima aino aon ojos de Gato» que lot della son 
perfettiasimoa; y algunoa liubiea, de loa qualea hay dubda ai loa produze la 
** isla^ o si sou trabydoa a ella de otra parte/’ Relacion* p. 185. 

(*■; Hamdallah Casvini, quoted in page 87* 

(^) **On tire de la montagne de Skremdib dea pierrea precieusea de differentea 
** couleura, de rouges, de vertea et de jaunea. See.** See ** Anciennea Relations des 
Indes et de la Cbinej^' (p. 108» Par. 1718). Mods. Langl^a has announced bis inten- 
tion of publialiing the text of^hla work from an Arabick manpacript in the Royal 
library ijfitb a new French tr2nalation. That it was a spurious composition 

had befl^H|a«t reason suspected, but ail doubts were dispelled by the learned 
De Oui|wiP^lio in the •• Extraits et Notices des Manuscfits jde la Bikbsfb«<iue du 
**Roi/' (Tome L p. 166), haa^pffoved.^it to be genaine. And. Mr. Barrow, . whose 
testimony is of considerable weight, notices the accuracy andeeracity Iwith which 
tlie two Mohammedans coaaposed their narratives. ** Almost every th^g they have 
** related.” says he, ''concenung China at this early period (tiie ninth century) ^s 
*' found to be true at the present day.” IVavels in China, (p. 76) ; and in another 
passage (p. 380) hd farther confirms the authenticity of their work. 
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Itnd fluently found in mines. The TSthfta id qfmeb, one 
of the Arabick manuscripts before mentioned (see p.'22) 
assures us, that Serandib yielded ** various kinds of YakAtt 
(rubies, carbuncles, hyacinths, and jewels of the same 
class) with other precious stones, besides different aromatick 
“ and fragrant substances'^*®)* • 

^ Some Greek and RomaB«authors have noticed the gold 
and silver, the beryls, hyacinths, and gems of every sort, 
abounding in Taprobanb(^*). And the learned Bochart 
considered it as the Op/«>, whence “ algum-tvees (or almug 
trees) and precious stones, gold and silver, ivory and apes, 
** and peacocks,” were brought, once every three years, in 
the ships of Tarshish, to decorate the temple and royal palace 
at Jerusalem(®*). I have already noticed one and twenty 

— Jjji ^ («) 

• ' ♦ 

(•*) Sec, besides others, Ptolemy, (Geogr. lib. VI L cap. 4). Pliny, (Nat. Hist* 
Lib. Yl. cap. 22% Solinus, (Polyhist. cap. 60^. 

(^) See among the Biblical records, I. Kings, ch. ix^. 28. and x. 11 and 22. — 11. 
Chronicles, ch. ix. 10 and 21. See also Bochah's Geogr. Sacr. (Plialeg) Lib. 
II. c. 27 ; wherein he atiirms that erery circumstance required to constitute the 
Ophir, of Hebrew scripture, may be found in the classical Taprobene, our 

modern Ceylon ; ** quia Taprobanas insulae, (quam Zeilan esse itlibi ji|||ijil|p) omnia 
** ad amussim quadrant quse de Ophiralegere est in Hbris Regum et^^JKlomenon. 

Ibi edfltfVittrum et 'ebur, gemmasquVet margaritas magnh copia wfflrAemd est 
** qui nesciat* Scatere etiam pivonibus, scribit Steuckius in Arrianum. £t in 
Chersoneso proximk nUgni pi^i cereopithecoa'ikiemorat Ludovicus Vartomanus.” 
In the secohd part of hk Sacred Geo|rapli^/ or'*’^ Chahaan,* (Lib. 1. cap. 46) he 
collates diugrammatically, the proota offeiM in support of hk opinion by claasicat 
writers and modern geographers,* travdiers and others. • ^ * 
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different kinds of wc|od|.producedin this being 

verjr handsome* and pne of fixtraordinary boa-uty(^. 

Whether Ceylou was the Ophir of Jewish history, has been 
disputed by many ingenious Europeans^* Tlie Arabian 
and Persian writers whose works have fallen into my hands* 
seem unacquainted with the*triennial navigation of Solomon’s 


(*^) Whatever may he the name of this fine wood, (see p. 32). it does not corres^ 
pond in colour^ to that sort of pine (Xvkuv wtvKi^tav) which Josephus describes as 
resembling the fig-tree, {roi% ovkLvoh^ but , whiter and more bright or shining* 
(Xcvif^rcfMi ht 'cstc KaX vrXKfiovra irXioy), and which was brought from the land called 
** Golden/' (ayo rifc KaXovft^ytit yit$) or the Indian country of Sophira (Soi^ipa) 

for king Solomon's use. (Joseph. Antiq. Jud. Lib. Vill. cap. 6 and* 7). It can 
acarcely be doubted that the Jewish historian allndea to those CfCIDbtt' or 
aimug or algum-ireea, which the navy of Hiram brought from Ophir* — See the Bibla 
as above quoted. ^ 

' %■ 

(07) 4€ Which Ophir," says Dr. Wells, '‘is confessedly a place in the East IndieiJ* 
Hist. OeogvIW die Old -Test. (Vol. l.'«'p.> 147* ad. 1711:). It was on Ibe Eastern 
coast of Africa, according to Montesquieu, who thinks that the imperfect con- 
struction of their vessels would not allow the sailors employed by Solomon to venture 
fiir at sea. — ** Cette navigation se faisoit siir la cAte orientale de I'Afrique, et I'etat 
ou cto'it la marine pour lors, prouve assez. &c." Esprit des Loix, Liv. xxi. ch. vi. 
We have seen that Bochart regarded Ceylon or Taprobane as the ancient Ophir ; 
but against this opinion Bruce's words are positive — ^The island of Ceylon in the 
** East Indies," says he, ** could not he OphirJ* (Travels, &c. Vol. IL cdi. 4.) Rebind 
(Dissert. Miscell. Tom. I. p. 171,) would seek Ophir in the Peninsula of India.-— 
Videtur mthi ilia in India Oricntali qnaerenda," Ophir was the golden 

Chersonese of India, acoordi^ lo Josephus, (Antiq. Jud. lib. viii). But it would 
bea^lah||||H|nta8k, and unnecessary here, to notice more particularly the various 
coiqecti^l^Kred on this subg^l by Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, Philo Judaeua* 
Rabbi AnRHInPeritaol, R. David KuiMdit, Volaterrannus, Ortelius, Vancrkis, Verto- 
maiinus, Monlanus, Salmasina, Gcotius*Prideaux, D'Anville, Michaelis, Goesdin, and 
many other learned 'mm», who plftce Ophir in Arabia, in India, at Sofala in Africa* 
in the island of Sumatra, and t>f Socotra, on the European continent in Spain, npA 
even In South America, and the iabuid of Hispaniola i 
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fleet, and do' not offer, amicUt the numerout traditions which 
they preserve concerning that mighty soverdgn, any confir- 
mation ofBochart’s opinion, nor indeed of the conjectures 
made by other antiquaries. Yet &e GarsAasp KumaA, a 
Persian poem of the tenth(®®) or eleven^ century, (for Asedi, 
who composed it lived in both,) records an extraordinary 
naval expedition undertaken against the vassal king of 
Cey lon at the command of a powerful monarch, appearing 
from certain coincidences, noticed by Eastern authors, as tlic 


(**) We leern from on tnecdote related hf Dowlbt Shah, in the Tezkerreh or 
Biographical History ofPenhm poets, that Aabdi was the preceptor of File* 

D Auaii and not only encouraged him by constant advice and instruction in composing 
bis gryat Shahnfmmh or ** Book of Kings/' 

&C. |i1u j) \j y 

but actually contributed the four thousand distichs which terminate that work. This 
Biographer has not particularly noticed the time of AiBDi'a birth: FiRV!ftai however 
when dying in the year 1020, addressed his venerable master as an aged man, for whom 
it would prove a troublesome undertaking to complete the Shahnttmah. 


We may therefore conclude that the greater patt of AsBors life had been spent in the 
tenth century. It appears that, like his illustrious pupil, he was of T«r in 

Xhorasdn. The Qanhasp namah^^ relates many surprising adventures of a 

Persian chief, G arshasp the son of Atret or Utreo (lyl or 4^1) ; and we find a 
copy of this rare work enumerated among the valuable Manuscripts brought from 
India to France by AnquetH du Periioa. *• Guer9cka$p-mMmitk, histojre en vers do 
**Guerscha8p,et de pliisieurs autret befos Iraniens, sous Zohkk et sous h|||||mierilloii 
** de la Dynastie desKeauides" (See ** Zendavesta/'Tome. 1. Part. (. .^ppmHjKxxx vi.) 
The mailbfPript Forihri^f or Dictionari^ Sururi, Jekangiri, and othe^Qme AsrDL 
Rs a critiek eminently ooovmant imrarions dialect! of the Peruatt linguage. 
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contemporaFy of Solomoni(**) : and in respect to local habita* 
tion, neariy identified with that most sapient of men, his 
palace being at JerusalrnnC®). It were vain to expect much 


\*) ZoHAK. (■ «ls« called Dhohak. but more conrectijr Dbhak, (hJIaj) 

had usuTved the throne of Irin, or Pcralh, and with it the empire ofmany neighbour, 
ing «tate*. We find him residing in an Aiwtn, orpaiaM at Jerusalem, while 

he possessed the imperial “Edifice of Foij^y Spires.” (Chthtl min/ir 
or “Hall of the Thousand Columns,” (ttezdir StUin, at Persepolis, from 

be bad expelled kbig Jemshid ; besides tbe paradisaical place of abode* 
named Gang i behesht or Gang-i-Diz, constructed by 

hifliseif, at Baby loo, aAera^fds ruined, then repaired by Alexander, but since reduced 
to a mere heap or pile, still visible near the town of Hilkh^ (4l»-) asthe 
and other manuscripts inform us. According to AsedI| he held his court at Jerusa- 
lem, when Mahraje, the sovereign paramount in India, but tributary to him* 

solicited aid in chastising a rebellious prince on whom he had bestowed tbe govern* 
meat of Ceylon. Zohak consequently despatched a numerous fleet and army under 
the cointiiand of Oarshasp to co-operate with the Indian emperor. I shall r9m|rk^ 
in another chapter of this work, the circumstances which, among Eastern writeli* 
confbuad Solg|pon with Jemshid. Admitting this confusion, we must regard Zohak 
who detlironea^ Jemshid, as contemporary of Solomon. But according to less 
flinciful chroijology, theZoHAK of Arabian historians might be supposed that monarch 
w hose Persian surname Dehak, the ancient Greeks had rendered Deiokes, Aiiiojciyff, by 
adding the terminatibn so common in their language. That Dehak was the same 
king as Deiokes, our learned Hyde of Oxford was fully convinced, (Hist. Relig. Veter*. 
Pert. cap. xiv). although he has not offered any proofs. These I shall endeavour to 
supply hereafter ; observing merely at present, that the name Deh Axis thus represented. 

ill Pahiavi Characters, according to my MS. Bundeheeh^ already quoted* 

(^) Asedi informs uslhat Ga|^ 9I1ASP the Persian general, ^proceeded by way of 
** Syria, to Dhf Hukht Gang^ which is also entitled (in Arabick) Beii al makeds, or 
** the Holyflllj^^ and was called, when ZbH ax reigned, i!ia or MHaJ* 

Vyt W ^ sIA Jb ^ 

tt this we recognise the Jeru.salem (or Hierosolyma Capitolina) erected by Hadrian 
.£lios after lie had desflfbyed the*old city, and named, after that eipperor, ,£lia. We 
learn also from Firdausi that Zohak dwelt inthesamcplace,whenFERi dun with liis 
warriors, came from Persia to attack him. The poet describdk their passage on horseback 

H 
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clironological or geographical accuracy in such a romance 
«8 the GarsJmp Nameh} and I have reason, besides, to 
suspect diat the sense of a passage, highly important ou 
the present occasion, has been, like others in my solitary 
copy, obscured by the erroneous collocation, and perhaps, 
by . the omission of a couplet : faults, which create 
numerous perplexities even in the most beautiful Asiatick 
writings. Yet some circumstances of the story claim more 
particular notice, and shall hereafter be discussed, when, 
having collated my manuscript with another, (should such 
prove attainable), I may succeed in ascertaining the original 
text, and remove all difficvdties. 

Meanwhile it is unequivocally stated that, after the mo> 
narch at Jerusalem had provided ships and troops, one year 
and six months elapsed from die commenccmeot of this 
expedition, until Garshasp, the general, finally disembarked 


through the river Tigris, and adds each battle-seeking hero having reached the dry 
ground, directed his course towards Beit-ahmakeda, which, when people used the 
PMavian (or PdMati) language, was called Gang-diz-HAkht, now known. in Ara- 
•• hick by a name signifying Holy House, Here Zohak bad constructed a palace.’* 

JO AiAihy'jl yf- 

Hia, or Mcordingto the MS. 4iaUh al GAer«Si (in nom.) weeq^^e of « 
prophet who founded that city, wherein David and Solomon erected magnificent 
buildings, ^ Gang-diz * 

Hukht, or Holy House,” wm called Ilia in the Syrian tongue. If we may believe the 
Farhang Jthangiri, \Ai\ But I find the" very name Jerusalm, 

thus expressed or imitated in Persian letters ( Shirmholim)* — (See the MS* 

BerMn KatUa; sub voce.) 
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at the place of kis destinationOh and widi due acknow- 
ledgements of pious gratitude towards Gody prepared to 
attack the sixteen diousand war elephants, and the two 
millions of soldiers which Baku, die ** Ceylon king,” or 
SerandUi Shahi^*),\aA. assembled widiin a distance of two 
days march. . 

But thcheroick actions of G arsiiasf, although wonderful, 
must not induce me to prolong dus digression. 1 shaH 
however remark, that the diree 'years which 3olomon’s 
servants, going and returning, employed on their Ophirian 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing widi the 
“one year and six months,” assigned for Garshasp’s expedi- 
tion to Ceylon. And this will not seem a very inmioderatc 
allowance if wc consider diat in those early ages navigation 

d') This illustrious chief, says Asedi, terminated his voyage without aiiy injury or 
inconvenience. On approaching the shore, he returned thanks to Ood, who had thus 
favoured his undertaking, — 

and ** having descended from the ship and beheld the level ground, he hastened on, 
offering up prayers to YEzbaK, the Almiglity. 

. • 

0*;9AUuJ^)is thus styled by^ZoUAK when informing Oahshasp that he must set 
out imimgjtf||||hfrom Jerusalem for the protection ofMAHRAJB; ‘'Hasten,'* said the 
Persian to India and avenge his wrongs on the StrAndib Shah or king of 

** CeylonTwl^BAifV, drag him thence in bonds to the court of Mahr AjfiTRhd there 
le^ bite be hanged.** 
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was but imperfectly understood ; that the small and fragile 
ships twere ill adapted to a considerable expanse of oceans 
^d generally conducted along the coast by means^ not 
only of sails, but occasionally of oars ; and that a circuitous 
progress so performed between the Elanitick :gul£ and 
Tamobane or Ceylon, must have required much time, even 
without the frequent necessity of stopping at various places 
to obtain fresh water and supplies of food, or the delays 
Caused by accidental * injuries and commercial negotia> 
tion8('^). • 


(^) From the defects in my manuscript^ I am unable to ascertain the course of 
GARSHAap between Jerusalem and Ceylon ; this^ however^ may possibly be indicated 
by a more perfect copy of Asedi’s work. It b as yet doubtful to me whether #e 
should suppose that this hero of romance proceeded, like the servants of King Solomon, 
from Erion-geber. or Elatb. ki or near the Elanitick gulf, or from some other place on 
the Red Sea ; and having emerged at the straits of Babeimandeb, immediately traversed 
the ocean, (which IS scarcely probable) ; or whether he coasted ajpng Arabia, then 
crossed to the Indian shore, and having taken a south-eastern direction, reached at 
length the object of his destination. 1 have even been, induced to |uspect> from the 
ambiguity of one passage, that this expedition was partly, performed by a march, ta 
India over land. Yet this cannot well be reconciled with the words of Zohak. who 
at Jerusalem, tells Garahasp. that he had provided thousands of vessels for the con- 
▼eyaoce of his army. 

,, , 


and the tint pTace wheie I find tbit seneitl, after his dhpartnre fto^JmMleai, ii 
JlaHh or Kellah, (4^ described hy the poet as a mariliihe efty,' 

— / JV 


rom jemsal 

# 


and by thedictionaries JUbnifiriand one situate intbemidiUeiOfian 

island or tnong islands. So equirooal, however, is the word JMrefi 

that a Peninsalii may be impUlld. Thus D’Herb^lAt (in £feH<0 thinks that Cupe 
Comorin is what an Arabum geographiBr s^leathe-island of Cafiuton : and that JKis/« 
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I must now observe that another foreign heW), rivalling 
Gaashasp in romantick'atchievements, though acknow* 
ledged by classical and genuine history, is said, but on 
authoiity that few will admit, to have visited Ceylon at an 
early period. Among those varioVts manuscript records in 

or KaU, esf peut6ti'e/* » ptrhkpi Calecut. The inj^enious Renaudot^ (See ** Anci- 
eimes Relations dea Indes, p. 143)« baa not been able to satisfy himself respecting 
Caht wjiich his author* Abuzbid* represents as an island midway between China and 
the landof the Ariibians, and comprehending a circuit of eighty leagues/’ From this 
description, says Renaudot, it would appear to be an extent of country, under a capi- 
tal of the same name, and situate near the extremity of Malabar. Ebn al vardi 
places it ftrst among lhe«twenty thoMnd islands' of the Indian ooean.i ** Kakh!* says 
this Arabian geographer, “ is a considerable island, in which are trees, and*rivers, and 
cultivated fields, and the king of India resides there. And in it are mines of tin^ 
** KaM ), which is likewise called CaMsdir ; and it produces the camphor 

** tree, which resembles the willow, hut that it is greater, being capable of s^^ading 
** more than an hundred persons ; and there are plantations of canes; but a descrip- 
** tion of all that is wonderful in that island would be deemed scarcely credible 

5(1 <,jU u ual1 yj^ JjJiJ jJbj 3 ^^^1 45)*^ 

io * j 

This island appears to be the same with that which is called Jezirah Keh, ()lid 
in the Arabick text, of ** Les Voyages de Sindbad,” published by M.Langles^Cp. 
D'Herbel6t*a coi^ecture that it was has been already mentioned. But 1 

find this iianm written with the utmost literary accuracy Kalikut, in the 

Persian manuscript^ entitled Aduiadin which shall be 

more parl^jN|i|r noticed bereatter; and Abraham Peritsol expresses it by equivalent 
letters tidlBy^Hp^ ( Kalikut) in his Hebrew work, which Hyde has given with a 
Latin transiwm. (See the ** Itinera Mtindf.” cap. xiii. and cap. xv). 1 shalTnot pro* 
long this note by Btafbig tbe reatbut dbich would mduce me to seek Kdlth on tile 
South EMtem side of India, opposite and most near to Ceylon : Somewhere aboiit 
jKalMimbi, ot CafyUnrkiktt KolU,at that promontory which is styled Kory, (K6pv) and 
KW/^icam^ (KakX«Ytiii^)by TMcmy. (y 
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which the Persians celebrate . Alexander, (and which have 
furnished me with ikinie ''materials for a fUture work), is a 
poem hitherto little known, coin{)oscd at Hcr6t in the 
fifteenth ceritury,l)y Asuhef, who describes the Macedonian 
conqueror's voyage to Serandib, and his devotions at the 
aepulchre of Adamf’^*), Most oriental writers 45ecm' to have 
fancied that Alexander s. personal marches and victories 
were co-extensive with his fame, and they place him accord- 
ingly in every region of the ancient world. But Asp ref 
here contents himself with supposing an expedition, not by 
any means improbable, from the Indian continent to a great 
island adjacent. In old local traditions, the monarch and 
one of hb cliief officers might easily have been confounded ; 
and ‘we know that the first accurate information respecting 
Ceylon, was communicated to the Greeks, by some of 
those who bore command in Alexander’s fleet, such as 
Onesicritus and Nearchus, before whose time it had not 


(’*) The “Book of Alexander's Conquests," yio N*mnk 

Sekanderi) contains about four thousand live hundred couplets; and with four other 
works of Ashref, oi;^ Ashraf, (ui«^)]^fornis this poet's quintuple coUectiOn, or 
Kkamseht which 1 procured at U/ahanj and shall drscribe note fully here* 

ufter* It may be here remarked that the Persian name^ of Alexander is sometimes written 
jdu^ and often being pronounced (with the a short as in cqMMJt 

OBR, EsKANDBR^or IsKANDBRe To the second Syllable, those Persian 

with an 4aUian accent, generally give the sound of our short si in and we 

find accordingly that many English authors of considerable merits aMe diientultilf, 
uxpress the hero's name by Sec vrdbb; hut, as far as I could iudgu^ tbm aonnd Is 
unused among native Jiwntuu^nrho rqiect it as diffictilt to tho organs mf speech, and 
uncouth to the car. 1 have known Persiaoi of irfitkm and AMrsaondeavour to kni- 
fkle it without success, and ridicule it, perhaps hecause they had failed. 
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even been ascertained that Taprob^e wits an- islandC**). 
Whether we may ascribe this discovery to actual circum- 
navigation, does not appear from the classical writers: 
but an English traveller, of no mean literary accomplishr 
meats, thought it probable that some Macedonians had 
explored the bay of Bengal(”). 


(**) The ancient Q reeks had previonsly regarded it aa part of another worlds peopled' 
by the Antiehthones : ^^ Taprobanen alterum orbem terraruni esse, diu existimatum 
est, Ahliclithbinim appellatibne. Ut liqueret intulam es^e, Alexandri Magn^ aetas- 
** resque praestitere. Onesicritus, classts ejus prsefectus, elephantos ibi majores, bellir 
" cosioresque quam in India gigni scripstt^&c.*' PIiRi Nat. Hist. Lib. VL cap. 22. (p«80» 
ed. Parts. 1543, folio). Seb also Strati. LitK XV. I shall here add the words of an^ 
author as yet little known*; his Geographical tract having but lately issueVi from the 
press. ‘‘Taprobanam insulam, antequam temeritas bumana exquisito penitus mart 
lidem pahderet, din. orbem alterum pataverunt; et quidem quam habitare Eacbites 
** crederentur. Verum Alexanilri Magni virtus, ignorantiam piiblici erroris nog tulit 
ulterius permanere ; sed, in inre usque secreta propagavit nominis siii gloriani. 
Missus igitur Onericretus prsefectus classis Macedoniem terrani Ipsara quanta eiset, 
“ quid gigneret, quo roodo hHbereter,.exquisiram notitise nostras dedit.** See'p. 34 of 
the work, entitled '* Dicuili Liber de Meiisura Orbis Terra*,” which Hit. Walckenacr 
published at Paris in 1807» (8vo). from two manuscripts of the Imperial library. 
Another copy is preserved in the Cottonian. It appears from the learned editor's 
preface, that Dicmi or Dieuilvrns an Irishman, although one writer mentions him as 
Hibernus sive Scotus natione that he comimsed his book early in the ninth, 
oentury, dating it A. IX 825 ; and that he was probably a monk. 

■ft 

0^) Having remarked that certain writers {^ace the boundary of Alexander's Indian 
cxpeditioii at the Ganges) while others, like Arrian, fix it at the river Indus; our inge* 
niouf countryman, SirTbomas HeAiert, (who began his Eastern travels in the year J 628) 
ofiert a feiMtervations,, and then adds, *Mibeit the direction Alexander gave liis 
''admiratjflK 'l^ infierr, that scflhie of the fleet adventured as fiir.as the gulph of 
** Brngalirim be commanded him to feta compass about, and to leave Mia upon- 
** the right hand, which he could not do without doubling the promontory called Cejw* 
*• Cpmrhjfni ns werad in Pluii viim AUx. And by the relation which Onesecritias 
gave, may be thmigbt that he discovered T^tprobane. So that if the fleet onely coasted 
"aslaras CAoif/,.or4So0, orCocto^ otCkllieut; in returning they must eonse* 
quently leave the Indian coast upon the right; but the directions he gave to com- 
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As those who first intelligence concerning Tapro- 
bane were naval officers, and particularly Onesicritus, 
to whose comnmnd was entrusted that vessel in which Alex- 
ander himself embarked(’^; so Ash kef, the Persian poet 
above quoted, represents the monarch as listening to a 
description of Serandih^ given r by his Nakhudot or captain 
of the Royal galley(”). Aft^r a voyage,” says-he, “of 
“ ninety days and nights, the Nakhuda informed his sovereign 


** pass about has a greater latitude, and seemingly a contrary signification. Besides, 
*• when Nearchus sailed to Uie bottom of tjie Persian gulpb, (leaving his fleet near 
** BaUoraJ^ he found Mcaander disporting himself, a little before his death, upon the 
** Euphrates, and amongst other strange things which he then related, mention is made of 
<'an island that had plenty of gold, which was probably Tuj^ohant:* (See ‘'Some 
Years Travels into divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great, p. *2G7, third ed» 
folid, Lond. 1665.) The passage of Plutarch, respecting the circumnavigation to 
which Herbert alludes, must be this-^Kat rkt ptv vows eViXev^e wtpirrXtiv, \v hi^ta 
n)v Tvhxijv txokffat &c.) and we may trace his authority for the abundant gold of 
this island to Q, Curtius. “ Haud multo post Nearchus et Onesicritus quos longius 
“ ta Oceanum procedere jusserat, superveniuut. Nnntiabant autem quaedam audita, 
.‘•alia Gomperta; insulam ostio aronis subjectam aiiro abuiidare; inopem equorum esse, 
— (Lib. X. cap. 1, p. 745. ed. Snakeub. 1724). 

(^) This we learn from Arrian, (de Exped: Alex: lib VI. 2. p. 237. edit: Gronov; 
1704) — “rijs 5e avrov viiif Kvfitftyfirtit Ovijir/fcpiros, — and in his Hist: fnd: (p. 333) 
Tgff avrov A\c(av^v riiis fCv/lcpWirgc y v Or^ertVpiros Am^ToAaiCtfV.^Ooesicritus of 
Astypalsea, 

(’•) Some, like Sanson, (Voyage eo Perse ; p, tOB.) deriving this word, Nakhpda, 
from the negative iia (U) and KAodtf, ojr Khuda, (God), supposed 
it applied to sailors in the sense of “Atheist," because a reli^Hlr prejudice 
against tfiTnautical life existed formerly in Persia; but this coqiecture, however inge* 
nioiis, is not supported by the authority of dictionaries.' “ Nakhuda\** according to the 
Jehdngiri,^' signifies one who commands or govems'a ship ; and this brigihiliy was 
“ Nau Khuda ; for a ship is called mm, and khuda fs used as khudavend, t6 express 
“lord, master or possessor: bmg abbreviated, the word becomes Nakhuda,** 
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** that he perceived indicatimis of land, and hoped to 
** reach the shore within a weeK”(^). He then praises 
the genial climate of Ceylon, the groves and flowery 
meads, the trees with most delicious fruits, and the 
limpid streams of this island, which, adds he, “ is in every 
“respect a perfect parasiisc, as the king of kings will 
“acknowledge on beholding it. • I have seen this place 
** resembling the garden of Eden, and admired it as 
«such"n. 

Alexander lands, — performs with due piety an act of 
devotion, and indulges himself and his companions with 
feasts and revels, wherein female beauty contributes its 
fascinating charms to enhance the delights of muSick 


^ oi^ AmU 

Khoda, (or Khuda), in the sense of lord and ruler is Goo ; but when in 

composition with Kadox Ked, (a^) also written Kaddek, («A$) implies a householder, 
the chief person, or master of a house; also a man lately married, and so rendered 
the head of a family and doUiestick establishment. — (See tbt Jehangiri, BtrMn 
Kattta, and other manuscript dictionaries, in roce 

ySjiyU A;^ AXW ja. \j 
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and of wine(®^). He next explores the wonders of Serandibf 

and among others*^e consecrated mountain, as we learn 

from a chapter of which it will here be sufficient to 

translate the summary prefixed — “Eskander andthephUo* 

“sopher Bolinas devise means whereby they may ascend 

the mountain of Serandib^' fycing thereto chains with 

*** rings, and nails or riyets made of iron and brass, die 

■** remains of which exist even at this day ; so that travel- 

“lers by the assistance of these chains, are enabled to 

climb the mountain and obtain glory by finding the 

“ sepulchre of Adam, on whom be the blessing of God” ! (®*). 
• 

From the chapter comprising an amplification of this 
'SUTpmary^ 1 shall only quote that passage wherein, having 
mentioned the chains and rivets, Asuref adds “ at every 
“ spot (of difficult ascent) Belinas constructed a series 


(**) Thus Plutarch informs us that Alexander having landed on a certain island, 
(IiciXXovfrrts or ^iKrovKifi), offered sacrifices to the Gods, and proceeded to examine the 
coast. Arrian also records the acts of devotion performed by this hero on arriving at differ- 
ent islands. The revels, the cups, the wine, the musical instruments, the songs, the lovely 
female minstrels, and the general inebriation which Ashref describes, remind us of 
Alexander's Bacchanalian march through Carmania, nights were spent 

in feasting, not without musick and women; tahti$ ral ica\ liaKx^ins yvvatKwv* 

Plut. (in Alex.) Arrian, (Lib. Vl.oap. 19 and 28.) See also Diodor. Sic. (Lib. ^H^Vll). 
and Quint. Curt. (Lib. X. cap. 10). 
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«* of steps”(®). And two other lines in which the poet 
says “on that lofty mountain, abov# and below, tlie^ 
“vestiges of those works still remain”(®^). 

It cannot be doubted that this description relates to^ 
some monuments of antiquity visible about half-way 
up the steep side of a mountain called “Moo/gcrigaWe,” 
as the name was written for me by a gentleman whom 
I met at Mr. Gibson’s house in Point de Gallc, and 
by another who had visited tKc place; From tlieir 
account it appears that there arc recesses excavated in 
the rock, and a small tank or reservoir of water ; the 
caverns are furnished with idols, and frequented by 
priests of the Boudha or Budha sect, probably as temples. 
From them an ascent of many steps, cut in the solid 
stone, is facilitated by links or chains of iron hanging on 
tlie left side^ and above is a level space containing what 
seemed to be tlie square tomb of some venerable personage.. 

This description is given, with scarcely any alteration, 
in tlie words, committed to paper at the moment of 
communication.|||||and on examining printed accounts, I 
find, no reason to 'doubt its general accuracy. The reader 
has aboijg^^seen how Eastern fable or tradition, attaches the 
name of Adam to this mountain ; and, that being supposed 
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the place of his sepulture, it was regarded with veneratioo 
even by Alexander Himself. From various writers and locsd 
reports, we know tliat it still eontinues an object of super- 
stitious respect. Our first glimpse of “ Adam’s peak,” 
viewed as we approached Point dg Galle, has been already 
mentioncd(“). 


(**) Of this extraordinary mountain, wliieli derives its English name from the Por- 
tuguese, Pico deAdam, there are now before me three engrave d representations given 
ill difTerrnt works. See the View, homprehendiug Point de Galle, in Lord Valentia's 
•• Voyages, and Travels, dtc.** Vol. I. p. 2(10. ((Quarto edition). Another view of AdanCs 
Berg, is found in the fifth volume, (p. 380), ofValentyii's rare and excellent Dutch 
Memoirs, relative to the Old and New East Indies, &c. (Oud cii Nieuw Dost liidieti), 
and a third view of the ** Pic eTAdam, occurs in the ** Voyages de Corneille Lc 
Brun,” (p. 328. Amsterdam, 1718, folio). That the account which 1 received is 
sufhciently accurate, appears from many passages in the valuable work of Valentyn 
abov^ quoted. One, respecting the chain, must be here cxtiactcd, ** Up this peak or 
Adam's mountain, people ascend by means of an iron chain, serving to assist "pil* 
** grims and travellers desirous of reacluug the summit. This chain is formed of 
** liiik.s, which, like the steps of a ladder, enable them to climb.'” Op dezen 
Pick of Berg van Adam, klimt men met eeii yzeren keten dienende voor de Pelgrims 
** en Reyzigers, die genegen zyn, om boven op de kruiii des bergs te wezen. Deze 
keten is met scliakels gemaakt, by welke men, als of het trappen van een ladder 
*‘waren, opkliminen kan.” — ** Oud eu Nieuw Oost Indien.” VoI.^^V. Besclir^’viiige 
van Ceylon, p. 373). Knox, who in 1037 was seized by some people of Ceylon, 
and detained there a captive almost tw'enty years, thus confirms the report of super- 
stitious worship. On the south of Conde Uda is a liill, supposed to be the highest 
<*.on the island ; called tit the Cbingulay language but by the Portuguese 

** and the European nations ** Adam's Peak." — It if sharp Tike a sugar loaf, and on 
<'‘the top a flat stone with the print a foot like a man's on it, hut far bigger, being 
about two feet long. - TJie people of tliis land count it meritorious ^j^o and wor- 
ship tljji^t impression ; and generally about their new year, which is inWarch, they, 
men, women, and children, go up this vast and liigh mountain to worship.” — See 
** Knox's Historical Relation of Ceylon,'* (Part 1. ch. 1). The impression of Adam's 
foot and the chains are also '‘iioiticed by Mr. t^erctval; according fo whom, this 
mountain is deemed sacMl not only by the Ceylonese but by Indians of various sects, 
aind ** is yearly frequented,” add^ he, ** by vast numbers of black Christians of tlie. 
^^Portugueae and Malabar race/'— -See his ** Account of Ceylon,” &c. p. 207, 208. 
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I shall no longer dwell on the subject of Ceylon, 
than whilst observing that Bblii^as, to whom we 
have seen the contrivance of chains and steps attributed 
by Asuref, is likewise associated with Alexander in 
Nizami's history of .that conqueror, and in other 
romanccs(®*) ; “Belinas the sage,” according to a Persian 
dictionary, “ being the familiaf friend and companion 
of EsKANDEn(®’^). And he is particularly celebrated 
for the composition of magical talismans(®®). His name 
appears also written FpLUNUs, and Behnus, which 


(“) The Sekander Namah (i^\j of Nizami, (^^\!au) contains in two parts, 

(die (am and bakri an account of the conqueror’s exploits by land 

and sea. Of this poem, conipcised in the twelfth century, I made several yeajrs ago, 
from many ancient and valuable manuscript copies, an abridgment in prose, which 
diall form part of my future work on (he History of Alexander, 

Qjj ^ 

See MS. Farhang^ Berhan Katieat 

(^) For the letter P which their alphabet wants, the Arabs substitute, in words bor- 
rowed from foreign languages, not only B but F. Of this several instances are given 
in the following pages. 1 shall here quote one passage from an anonymous Arabick 
manuscript, which belonged totlie learned Selden, and treated, as be informs usi, of the 
TaUsmans, placed iu vaijj|^us celebrated cities. Of all these Talismans,’* according 
to the manuscript, *' FdiuNXJS, (he sage, was contriver.” Vetustum liabeo autorem 
anon) mum Arabice MS. in quo plurima occurrunt de ralismath in iirbibus celebri- 
^^oribus O^ntis olim collocatis, Atjjw omnium, inquit iile, Aortfm Talimath, 

** (tutor aut artif ex fuitPolonuB sapUnBs* By which, adds Selden, ! think Apollo- 
aitts to be understood, **quo Apolloniumintelligi puto.” See ** Selden de Diis Syria,” 
Syntag. I. de TerapHiim,” caps 2. p. 117* £dit. Lips* 1002). 
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some ingenious orieatalists have thought designed to 
express Plinius; thus an Arabick manuscript entitled the 
“ BooJt ^Belinas,” is supposed by D’Herbeldt to be the 
Natural History of Pliny(®®). But one of the most learned 
scholars of our time has clearly proved, that by BsLiNusand 
Belin AS, the Arabian authors mean Apollonius of Tyana(*’) 

I do not attempt to defend the gross anachronism, which 
would associate Alexander witli either Pliny or Apollonius : 
since the Macedonian hero preceded both by nearly four 
hundred years. It is however certain that Belinus and 
Belinas are names generally given by the Asiaticks to 
that philosopher, whom one historian calls Afulunis 
Al-I^elesmatiki, or “Apollonius, the maker of Talis- 
mans”(®‘) ; who endeavoured to counteract by his own, the 
miracles of Christ; and lamented that the Son of Mary had 
surpassed him(”). To his practice of the talismanick art, 


(**) “ Ketab Belinas," LfAsi) $ee the “ Bibliotheque Orientale/’ in 

Bdinaa, 

(^) See M. de Sacy*8 account of an Arabick work, ascribed to the Philosopher 
Belinus, in the fourth volume of ** Noticq[«t Extraits des manu-* 

scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale/* p. 107* * 

CO See the Arabick text of Gregory Aba7 Faraje^s 

<< Histo^Dynastiarum/' published ri^th a Latin version by Pococke, (OxL 160% 
p.119). 


l»>^Abul Far. Hiat. Djm. ibid. . Jyb j 
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Pliilostratus bears ample testimony(®*) ; and that he travelled 
into distant regions, wc learn from the same biographer, who 
imputes tlie calumnious reputation which Apollonius incurred 
as a wizard, to his intercourse with the Magians of Babylon, 
the Brahmans of India, and the naked Sages of EgypH^). 
I now return to tlie prosecution of our voyage. 


(P) See the Hfe of Apollonius Tyanensis^ published with the other works of Philo- 
stratus, by Gottfr. Olcarius, (Lips. 1709, folio, p. 112. t30« 147# &c) who has sub- 
joined many useful notes in illustration of the Greek text. 

(^) 01 H *i7r£iht^ ftayots xal Bpaxfiatrit Kai rots Aiyvirrt^ 

yvfivois (i/reyfVero fiuyov 'tiyovvrai avrov &c. Pliilostr. de Vita Apollonii. Lib. 1. 
cap. ii. It is didicult to ascertain whether Apollonius was a philosoplier or an im- 
postor, as Gibbon justly observes, his life being ** related in so fabulous a manner 
by his fanatic disciples.*' — (Rom. Emp. chap. note 63)» 



CHAPTER 11. 


From Ceylon to the Coast of Mahbar — and Bombay^ 


^he twenty-first of December, as I have already 
^"^mcntioned, we sailed from Point de Galle. During 
some days and nights the weather continued unpleasant; 
besides heavy rain, much lightning and tremendous 
thunder, there were foul winds, with a most violent “ head 
sea,” as sailors call those waves which run contrary to the 
vessel’s course. Early on the twenty-seventh, we saw the 
coast of Malabar about Anjenga^ and on the twenty-ninth 
we anchored within two miles of Cochin. Soon after, I 

c 

accompanied some gentlemen from' the ship to that town, 
where we found the air sultry, and the heat oppressive, 
Eahrenheit’s thermometer, in the house of Mr. Stewart, 
Master Intendant, having risen to 87> 
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Cochin, until occupied by our countr3^men, was the prin- 
cipal Dutch settlement in this part of India. Here we 
'remarked several natives afflicted with that disease which 
produces what is sometimes emphatically styled “ the Cochin 
leg,” this limb being often so sw'oln as nearly to equal in 
bulk the patient’s middle. Many legs, thus affected, seemed 
covered with whitish scales ; others retained the natural 
colour of a dark Indian skin. This malady, it is said, causes 
but little pain ; and has been ascribed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Tliose inhabi- 
tants who can afford the luxury of good water, procure it 
from a spot distant eighteen or twenty miles. 

We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedral ; it appeared in a state of decay, or at 
least to be much neglected; and, as we heard, had not been 
used, during a long time, for the purjxxses of publick 
devotion. Complaints, indeed, >vcre made here, as at 
Point de Galle, by several English residents, concerning 
the paucity, or on some occasion, the absolute deficiency, 
of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent discontinuance 
for many weeks, successively, and even months, of religious 
worship,' according to their rites ; while the Catholick 
churches were preserved in die neatest order, and well 
frequented; the Portuguese ecclcsiasticks performing all their 
ceremonies, both on Sundays and Saint’s festivals, with the 
utmost regularity ; and evincing much zeal in making prose- 
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lytes to theiT faith ; a work wherein they were said to be emin- 
ently successful among the natives. At Cochin we had not 
an opportunity of examining the principal shops, which 
report described as well worthy of inspection ; being kept by 
Jews, they were all shut on this day (Saturday) their sabbath. 

• 

We weighed anchor in the evening, about eight o’clock, 
and enjoying fine weather, continued our voyage, until the 
twelfth of January, ’ at so inconsiderable a distance from 
land, that by night ^^e frequently discerned the lights 
burning ashore ; and by day, some scattered buildings, towns, 
and batteries, displaying the British flag. In the general 
prospect, however, there was but little variety. Just above 
the ^sea appeared a long horizontal line of sandy beach, 
extending as far as the powers of vision ; over that line an 
uniform range of cocoa-tree groves ; and beyond them the 
lofty GautSf or GMts, forming what our celebrated 
geographer, Rennell, Justly represents, as “a stupendous 
wall of mountains”(’). To persons who had so lately 
crossed the great Atlantick, the Southern, and the Indian 
ocean, often conscious that they were at an appalling 
distance from any coast, the almost uninterrupted sight of 
land and habitations proved extremely gratifying; and 
their proximity awakened pleasing ideas of human inter- 
course, and ready help in case of accidental distress. One 


(') “ Memoir of a map of Hindooitan." Second edit. 1792. Introd. p. cxxvii, 
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immediate adrantage resulting from it, we daily experienced ; 
for the Indians brought us in tlieir canoes very ample 
supplies offish and poultry ; cocoa-nuts, jacks, a sort of 
bread-fruit, plantains or bananas, pine-apples, and yams. 

Among the places which offered themselves to our 
view as we sailed along, were Calicut once the chief seat 
of Eastern commerce and capital* of Malabar\^)y seen early 


0 Although this region is said to have borne various denominations in the original 
langu'dge of India, yet during some centuries the Persians have called it Malihar. 
1 find that such, according to the manuscript dictionary Berhan Kattea/^ hiUe name 
** of a country situate on the shore of the sea of OmSn ; and in that countjry all the 
** men are despicable wretches who tolerate the, profligacy of their wives ; for each 
** woman is married to ten husbands, or even more 

OJI Mb (C-oXj J ^\as^ Jt 

That Polyandry existed among the Nayrs of Malabar, has long been known ; but its 
excess and general prevalence may be 8U|)posed in some degree exaggerated by the report 
above given. We learn from a memoir in the ** Asiatick Researches,*’ that to one Nayr 
woman, ** two males, orfour, or perhaps more,”are usually attached. But a note informs 
U8 that this custom does not pervade the whole province of Malabar, being rather peculiar 
to the Southern parts. (See Mr. Duncan’s *' Historical Remarks on the Coast of Mala- 
bar.” As. Res. Vol. V. p. 13. oct). Of this country and its chief city Calicut^ an 
interesting account is given by Abd AR'REZAK, ( a Persian traveller 
of the fifteenth century ; and may be seen in the Collection Portative de Voyages,” 
published by M. Langl^s at Paris, (Tome I. p.xxxv, xliv,&c) translated into French 
from a rare manuscript, entitled ^e Mailta At'^saadein, which 1 have already men- 
tioned ill the preceding chapter, (p. 53, note 73). As the plan of M. Langl^s's very 
entertaining ** Collection, ’ did not admit, nor require, the Persian text, I shall notice 
ill the appendix^ some passages wherein my copy of the original work, a volume 
handsomely written, seems to diflfer from that used by him, and enables me to confirm 
his opinion respecting two or three names which, as he coiyectured, the transcriber of 
bis copy had rendered doubtful through omissions and alterations. 
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on the thirty-first of December; and, in the evening an. 
extraordinary insulated rock named by English sailors, 
the “ Sacrifice Island.” To this we approached very near ; 
it was covered with myriads of sea-birds, which produced 
the most various and discordant sounds; a few only 
seemed alarmed at the noise of two or three musket 
shots discharged amongst them; what effect the balls 
may have had, wc did not asccrtain(^. 

The new year (181 f) commenced while Mount Dilia 
or Dellif was yet within our view ; on the second of 
January wc were nearly becalmed, and the thermometer 
stood at 81. Above twenty of the crew were at tliis time 
afflicted by a disease which the surgeon attributed to 
unrestrained indulgence in fruit and fish, after a diet, 
wlicrcof, during several weeks, the predominant part had 
been salted meat. On the third we saw Mangalore; and 
this day the body of one Herbert, an excellent seaman, 
who had died in consequence of alocked-jaw, was committed, 
to the deep, with religious solemnities. 


O Tliis singular spot is thus mentioned by Dr. Fryer who visited India in 1673 i. 
** At Mangalore the Dutek have a fort, and six miles to the North the French have 
*'a dag flying: within a league olF which a grey rock extolls its Hoary head eight 
"fathonv above water, navigable on all sides, justly called by us Sacrijice hlatut; 
“ in remembrance of a bloody butchery on some Eugliuh by the pirate Malaberi, 
“ who arc the worst Pkktroone on this coast, going in fleets, and ate set out by the 
" great men ashore, the chief of whom lives at Dt/rmapatan,’* (A New Aceount of 
East India and Persia, &c. p. 66. ij^nd. 1006.) 
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We sailed by Barcelore on the fourth: and saw die 
bold mountains of Ouore on the fillh; when also, we 
passed near ^og Island and Pigeon Island^ and* remarked 
in the sea a multiplicity of beautiful snakes ; next day 
we beheld a gistle, and other considerable edifices 
of which some were said to be convents, near Goa. 
On the eighth we were off Dtwgur^ and saw the town and 
fort of Gheriah. On the tenth, Sevemdroog and Dabul were 
in sight. ' We passed Clioul on the eleventh, and at midnight 
anchored near the light-house of Bombay. 

Next morning we advanced into the harbour, and 
again anchored about noon. Several officers belonging 
to the military and civil establishments of Bombay visited 
Sir Gore Ousdey on board the Lion, and every prepa*- 
ration having been made for his reception ashore, 
he and the goitlemen of the embassy landed at five 
o’^clock. The streets were lined by soldiers under arms, 
with bands of martial musickj the forty-seventh British 
regiment, and some Sepoy corpsl**), Indian troops of very 
good appearance, neatly clothed and well disciplined. 
Between ranks of these, paying him all usual military honours, 
the ambassador proceeded to the government house, where 
he was received with most kind congratulations on his 


O SigiMt in Fenian 8ignilP)ri^ " a soldier," or "an arm}." 
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arrival by Mr. Duncan, the governor, who had provided 
apartments not only for him and Lady Ouseley, but for 
every member of the embassy. 

Meanwhile Mirza Abu’l Hassan was conducted to a 
handsome and well furnished, mansion prepared for his 
accommodation in such a manner as might best suit oriental 
habits. And Mr. Goodwin, a gentleman who understood 
the Persian language, was appointed to reside, with him, 
and, in the' character of Mehm&nddr^ to superintend all 
domestick arrangements that could contribute towards his 
comfort or convenience(*)* 

From the twelfth until the thirtieth day of January, 

« 

we continued to enjoy the polite attention and unbounded 
hospitality of all the principal persons residing at Bombay, 
or in their beautiful Country houses, a few miles distant. 
We viewed, during frequent excursions, whatever objects 
were reckoned most deserving of notice on this island, 
which is not much above seven miles long, and was ceded 
to the English in 16C2, by the Portuguese, from whose lan- 
guage some derive its name, signifying the “good bay,” 

^ % 

(•) Mtkm&n-4&r, (jUUf*) or “Entertainer of Guests,’' a title given in 
Persia to one appointed by the king, and the governors of provinces, or of cities, to 
attend and protect strangers, and furnish them with food, lodgings, horses, and 
other things necessaiy for their accommodation. 
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or “harbour/' whilst others are of opinion that it is 
originally lndian(^). 

We were amused one morning at a horse-race, wherein 
those riders who first contended for the prize of flectness 
were English ; but it concluded with an oriental exhibition, . 
that, from novelty, afforded high gratification to many 
of our party besides myself ; teft or twelve Arabs during 
repeated circuits at full speed round the course, evincing 
much boldness, activity and equestrian skill. 

Musick and dances promoted sometimes the festivity 
of our evenings. A band of Indians, men who * played 
on various instruments, and some female dancers* called 
H&tch or NbrcA-girls, were introduced one night for* our 
entertainment by Mr. Duncan, ever studious to please 
his guests. The full display of certain attitudes and 
movements, which probably had obtained for th^se 
women their high celebrity, was, on this occasion, 
restrained* by the presence of many English ladies ; and 

M 

to most Europeans the performance would have seemed 


C) Lord Vokntia imdenitood Bombay was so demminated after a (^dess 
still worshipped there. (“ Voyages and Travels/’ Vol. II. p. 181.) Miyor Moor allows the 
propriety of Btfona-hoAis, as a Portuguese designation applied to this **good harbour/’ 
but he traces the name Munhi^ or Munlmi, (for it is written Moham*- 

medans who use Arabick or Persian characters) to Mojnadevyt corrupted from Maka» 
maha driw, which, he says, may be interpreted the hland o/ Mahaievu” or the 
Oreat-great God, or SjVA, deCa-^Hindft Pantheon, p# 836> 
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tedious, the motions being generally slow; but they 
wanted grace, were often uncouth, and gave an appearance 
of distoitioii not unfrequently to the limbs. No attempt 
was made by any sudden exertion to raise the body 
above its natural elevation ; it seemed, indeed,' always 
supported on one foot, at least. Yet I understood that 
these dancers had not acquired without much laborious 
practice, the art of performing different gesticulations 
whieii ^ley now exhibited ; such as turning round several 
times on the right heel, whilst the lower garment was 
tlirown forward by the left knee, in ample and undula- 
ting folds. 

0 

Of this scene, a representation is annexed, (See plate IV) 

• . r 

engraved from the sketch taken by Major D'Arcy. One 
young woman, Avho had danced for half an hour, appears 
seated ; the other, and a little girl, are beginning their per- 
formance. In the likeness of countenances and general 
expression, both of the dancers, and \heir male attendants 
tliA* musicians, Major D'Arcy, who delineated them on the 
spot, has been, as usual, most successful. I had an 
opportunity soon after, of seeing the N6tch executed 
with less reserve, yet not more gracefidness, at a house 
where all the spectators were men, and the greater 
number, Asiaticks. Tliesc particularly admired one 
movement of the dance, wherein every step by which 
the woman slowly approached or retreated, seemed to 
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cause . a momentary dislocation of her hips ; such 
probably, as constituted the Greek Kordax, (KopSoj) men- 
tioned in Aristophanes's comedy, “The Clouds”; and 
sufficiently explained by his scholiast, in a passage to 
which I shall hereafter refer, when ^ treating of the 
Persian dances. Then a1so,>Pausanias shall be adduced to 
prove that the Greek Kordax waq of Eastern origin, and 
most remote antiquity. The vocal accomplishments of 
those NAtch-girls afforded me, however, much gratification. 
Two Persian odes which they sang to pleasing tunes, were 
compositions in the Anacreontick manner, celebrating the 

delights of love and wine ; the luxury of reposing near some 
% 

cool and limpid stream, while listening to the nightingale’s 
plaintive melpdy; and inhaling exquisite fragrance ffom 
the rose and jasmine. Their Indian songs I could only 
admire as successions of soft modulations. A person who 
understood the words, informed me that they expressed in 
very warm language tjje sentiments of amorous passion, but, 
contrary tb die custom most general among other natic^s, 
were addressed by the damsel to her swain. Although 
in the writings of all Mohammedans, we meet frequent 
allusions to the scriptural history of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
l^gyptian w'ife ; yet the Persians never suppose their 
females to make, eitlier in prose or verse, any advances 
or declarations of love. My memory cannot recall 
one opposite example* among the thousands of Persian 


X. 
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sonnets, wliicli, during a course of many years, I have had 
the patience to peruse(’^). 

(') TIic story of Joseph, borrowed, and in some respects altered from the Hebrew 
book of Genesis, (chap, xxxvii), is known to all Mohammedans through the medium 
of their Koran, (chap. xii'!. Neither in this, nor in the Bible, can we discover the 
name of Potiphar*s wife. She is, however, generally entitled /ei.ikh a, although 
anotlier name has also been assigned to her, as Uie ancient and celebraterl historian 
Tabiii, who mispent some time in writing comments on the Koran, thus informs 
us, — *• And the great man (Potiphar) had a wife, than whom in all the land of Misr, 
“or Egypt, there was not any woman more beautiful; and she was of illustrious 
“ birth and very powerful, and her name was Zei.IKHA, or, as some say, Raail. 
JUa- J Jji J Jjt J j' ^ l/J ]j3j^ 3 

3 ‘V V 1*^ 3 

The beauty of Joseph is proverbial ; he luay be considered as the Eastern Adonis. 
This I have already remarked in iny first viork, the “ Persian Miscellanies/' (chap, vii) 
where also is noticed Jami’s admirable poem on the Lovea of “ Joseph and Zeli- 
KHAi" which, says Sir William Jones, “is one of the finest compositions I ever read /' 
and “ deser\es to be translated into every European language.’* (See “ Jones’s Hist, 
of the Pers. Lang, annexed to his Life of Nadir Shah.” octavo, Loud. 1773, p. 181, 
183). If A FI z, the Anacreon of Persia, frequently alludes to Joseph: — thus, inn 
sonnet, praising some beautiful youth, be exclaims, “ Every one acknowledges 
“that thou art a second Yusur; but when 1 view well thy charms, in truth, thou 
“ seeinest far su])crior to him.” 

^ 

And in aiioUier Sonnet f^beUer known, having been before translated), he styles him, 
** my bright moon of Canaan,” 

These and many similar pa.ssages, which seem to be what they are not, the addresses 
of .sf>nie fair Persian Zklikiia. I would willingly ascribe to that lisan a! ^hakb 
"laiigiiiige of iiiystery,” which, as certain scholiasts imagine, H A Fiz 
fre<|ueiitly eiiiployc<l, using amorous expressions in a recondite and even a religious 
sense ! Yet those who are actpiainted with the gross profligacy of his fellow country, 
men. will scarcely allow to this poet so favourable an interpretation, bnt rather 
adopt that of the learned Reviezki in his “Specimen Poeseos Persicae,” (Vindob. 1771) 
and ill his Epistolary Corre.spoiidence. See that* excellent model for biographical 
conipoNitioii Lord Teignmouth's “ Life of Sir William Jones.” See also the “ Poeseos 
Asiat. Comment, (cap. ix) of Jones himself, who inclines to Uie literal signification. 
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Those girls who have attained eminence as singers and 
dancers, and who probably are few, demand considerable 
remuneration for the entertainment they afford. But India 
is said to abound with females of this profession, although 
not ecpially accomplished ; and the multitudes that, in 
former ages, were attached to temples, or filled the palaces 
of great men, almost pxceed credibility. We read in 
authentick history, that two thousand administered to the 
pleasure, or the state, of one Rajah: who incurred, however, 
his sovereign’s 'anger ; so numerous an establishment of 
women having been supposed to encroach on the imperial 
privilcgc(*). 

One evening I accompanied a friend to thaUremarksiblc 
rock, situate on the promontory called “ Malabar Point 
and frecpxented by numerous Hindh pilgrims ; since all who 
tran here overcome the difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and toituous fissure, are esteemed as mortals rege- 
nerated and absolved from the contamination of former 
sin. Apprehending, however, that my faith was not 3'et 
sufficiently strong to ensure such a beneficial result, I 

Thiii occurred in the year of our era, 1543, or of the Mohammedan, t)50» 
The inuilted emperor was Baber. See Dew's *• History of Hindost^n.'' VoJ. II. pw 
170. In the same W'ork, (Vol. 1. p. 70),. we learn that five hundred dan^in^; girls, 
many very beautiful, and some of noble descent, belonged to the temple of Sumnatt 
which was destroyed by Sultan Mahmud in the year 10*22> (or 413 of the Htjrah ). 
D’Herhelbt dates this traasactidu as later by three years* (See **Bibliot. Orient/’ iiii 
Mahmoud). 
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declined the doubtful advantage and the certain trouble 
of this j)rocess ; deferring it to a moment of more perfect 
inspiration. 

We next visited a temple, where the attendant Brahman 
presented us with two cocoa-ijuts and his valuable bene- 
diction, in return for an inconsiderable offering. Here I 
first perceived some idols and a tree daubed with red paint; 

the tree was itself an object of religious veneration. 

«. 

In the course of another excursion 1 inspected, but too 
hastily, the “ Bralimani village,” where tlie people and their 
extraordinary habitations, their temi)lcs and idols, all 
excite interest, and claim admiration. An ingenious 

I ‘ 

writer has well described this place as a specimen of “ unso- 
phisticated llinduismi^).” Its inhabitants, I understood, 
were without exception. Brahmans: and here, confirming 
a report of the author above (pioted(“’), my companion 
observed, that many of the oldest had never been attracted 
from their native village, even to the neighbouring capital, 
cither by business, pleasure or curiosity ; but had hitherto 
consumed life in the idolatrous ceremonies of their 
religion, and in what they considerecl as philosophick medi- 


{*) Moor's « Hindu Pantheon."— p. 30 &. 

( ) * Some of them, it is said, have lived here to an old age, without onco visiting 
» he contiguous town of Bombay."— “Hind. Panth." p, 30 $. 
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tation. How far this beiiefitted themselves or society, X 
shall not pretend to determine. 

But the temples and idols of these places, and many more 
in their vicinity, appeared as nothing, when compared 
with the excavations and sculptured figures at Keneriy or 
Kenerehy in an island called Sahsette, to visit whieh the 
ambassador and our party, besides some gentlemen of 
the Presidency, set out from Bombay at a very early hour on 
the nineteentli. To the pleasure* of this excursion. Sir 
James Mackintosh contributed in a high degree by his 
lively and instructive conversation. We passed through 
Viar, and and a Avoody tract of country, Avhere tigers 
were said to be more numerous than men. Yet there, 
amidst mountains, the natural tace of a lofty rock is hewn 
into the front of a magnificent temple, formed by an 
interior excavation of the solid stone. An adequate idea 
of this extraordinary cavern, or of the immense pillars and 
gigaiitick images that decorate its entrance, can be conveyed 
only through such a delineation as the view given by Lord 
Valentia, from Mr. Salt’s beautiful and accurate drawing(“). 
The great hall, its coved or arched roof, and various 
recesses, I shall not attempt to describe ; for so many 
objects were visible in this wonderfid place, and among, 
the adjacent mountains ; and so short was the time allowed 



t 

(“) Voyages and Travels, &c. Vol. 11. p. 196. (quarto edition). 
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for inspection, that few of iis •made eitlier sketches or 
measurements; but almost denied ourselves the minutes 
employed in eating an excellent breakfast, which we found 
prepared within the sacred excavation(^*). I shall, however, 
again refer my reader to Lord Valentia s work, since between 
the Carli cave, of which this .noble traveller has given a 
view, and the temple of Keneri, there exists a strong general 
resemblance(‘®). 

We then examined several caves of smaller dimensions, 
cut likewise into the hard rock, and in some instances not 
very easy of access, though it is evident that steps had 
been once made to facilitiite approach. The whole moun- 
tain seemed pierced with these excavations ; and according 
to one report, (dated in the year 1760), “ they are so numer- 


(”) According to Aiiquetil du Perron tins was ‘‘longue dc dixneuf Cannes, large de 
sept, et haute de liuit." Or, in length seventy-six, in width twenty-eight, and in height 
thirty-two (French) feet ; for it appears from his plan of the excavation (plate IV, 
lig. «), that each canne was equivalent to four feet ; (See “Zeiidavesla," Tome I. Dis- 
cours preliniiiiairc, p. ecoevi). In the Relation of a journey made by some English, 
members of the Bombay council to Salsettc, this excavation is described as eighty, 
four feet long. (Sec “ Zendavesta, Tome 1. p. ccccviii). Dr. Fryer, who shall be here- 
after quoted, supposed it to be longer. 

f. 

(”) Voyages and Travels. Vol. II. p. 183. The resemblance is perliaps still stronger 
between it and the excavation of Bitkuriua near Elfora, described by Sir Charles W.. 
Malet, in the Asiatick Researches, Vol. VI. with an engraved view, (p. 421, octavo, 
edition. Loud. 1801). * 
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** ous as not to be seen in three days(‘^).” Yet, how many 
or whoever might have been their former tenants, no person 
BOW enters them but a few temporary visitors. Anquetil 
du Perron has devoted several pages to an account of 
this singular spot. He has also given some lines of an 
inscription which we sawat the great temple; it was, 
in his time, and probably still continues, undeciphered(‘*). 
Here I remarked one idol, which seemed to have been, 
not very long before, streaked with red paint as a mark 
qf superstitious respect. 

We left Keneri, having but imperfectly gratihed our 
curiosity; and my slight acquaintance with Indian history 
and mythology deters me from offering any conjecture 
or opinion respecting tliis mountain, or city of 


(”) See in the “ Zendavesta,” (Tome !• Discours Prelimin. p. ccccix), the Relation 
of a Jouriie^^ made by some English members of the Bombay council to KenerL 

(“) Zendavesta, Tome 1. Disc. Prelim, planche IV. p. cccxciv. 

(“) As Dr. Fryer's, New Account of East India and Persia,” (Lond. 161M), folio,) 
is now become a rare book, the reader may be pleased to see an extract from it here. 

Next morn, before break of day, we directed our steps to the anciently famed, but 
*'now ruined City qf 'Canorein. The way to it is so delightsome, I thought 1 had 
been in England, — fine arable, pasture and coppices : thus we passed five miles to 
** the foot of the hill, on which the chy stands, and had passed half a mile through a 
'' thick wood, (peopled bv apes, tygers, wild buffalos and jackalls : here were some 
** flocks of parockets,'* «&c. “ We come to the city, all cut out of a rock, wiiere is 

^ presented Vulcan % forge, supported by two mighty collosses, bellied in the middle 
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On our return xte halted to enjoy a collation provided for 
us under one of those vast and shady Banian trees, which 
are considered as almost sacred ; and arrived at Bombay 
soon after five o’clock in the eveninj;C^). 


••with two globes. Next a temple with a beautiful frontispiece not unlike the 
•‘ Portuco of St. PauV$ West Gate. Within tlie porch on each side stand two raon- 
•* stroiis giants, where two lesser and one great gate give a noble entrance : it can 
•• receive no light but at the doors ainl windows of the porch, whereby it looks more 
••solemnly. The roof is arched, seeming to be born up by huge pillars of the saim? 
«• rock, some round, sonic square, tlih-ty-four in number. The Cornish work of elephants, 
•• horses, lions : at the upper end it rounds like a bow, near where stands a great offertory 
••some what oval, the body of it without pillars ; they only making a narrow Piatzo 
••about, leaving the nave open: it may be an hundred feet in length, in height sixty 
•• feet or more." Of the other caves he says, ••To see all would require a month’s time," 
•• Wc feasted our eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony-burrows, but could 

•• not sec one quarter part," Arc. (p, 71, 72). 

< 

The Banian tree, described by Linnaeus as Ficus /?t(f/c 0 , or ••Indian Fig tree," is 
not, says Milton, 

•• that kind for fruit renowned, 

•• But such as at this day, to Indians known 
•• In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 
•• Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
•• The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
•• About the mother-tree — a pillar’d shade, 

•• High over-arclicd and echoing walks between " — 

Farad. Lost. Book IX. line 1101. 

Dr. Fryer, who saw one of thpsc admirable trees near Surat, in the year 1673, say» 
•• that besides its leafs, the branches bear its own rorts, therefore called by the Portu- 
•‘ gals. Arbor de Rais : for the adoratllh' the Banyans pay it, the Banyan tree, (by 
•• whom it is held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids) ; who paint it daily, and make 
•• offering^ of rice, and pray to it. It has leafs like an Ivy, and is the same with that 
•• at Johunna, only that was incorporated into one body, and this, by often taking root, 

- is capable of overspreading a whole field ; so that it is said, there are of them able 

- to shade an army of 30,000 horse and men siugl:j. However it is possible to be so 

- contrived, if it be lookt after, to make a wood alone ofitsclC'—A New Account oS 
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But every dung seen in the great excavation, at JB^enerit 
though all traces of its date and origin have disappeared^ 
in the obscurity of ages, seemed to me less ancient than the 
sculptured deities, astonishing by their magnitude, their 
rouldplicity and extraordinary forms, those who visit the 
stupendous cavern-temple of. Elephanta. To this, early on 
the twenty-seventli. Sir Gore Ouseley with a numerous party 
of gentlemen, proceeded in Mr. Money’s commodious 


East India and Persia, p. 105, Lond. 1608). Of this remarkable tree a very interest- 
ing description is given by an anonymous writer, quoted in Maurice's ** Indian An- 
tiquities/' (VoI.Ill. p. 163). *Mt is," says be, perhaps the most beautiful and 
** surprising production of nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of these trees are 
** of an amazing size, and as they are always increasing, they may iii some measure be 
** said to be exempt from decay. Every branch proceeding from the trunk throws out 
its own roots, first in small fibres, at the distance of several yards from the ground. 
These continually becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take root, and 
** shoot out new branches, which in time bend downwards, take root in like manner, 
** and produce other branches, which continue in this state of progression as long .as 
•• they find soil to nourish them." The author proceeding in his account, notices par- 
ticularly a Banian tree (growing near Baroach, in Gtczzuraf ), under the shade of 
which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily repose. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind is described by Sir Thomas Herbert, who saw it near Gombroon in 
1627. (Travels, &c.p. 122, third edition, 1665); and by Mr. Ives, who was there in 
1758, (see his ** Voyage from England to India," &c. p. 189, Lond. quarto, 1773). He 
mentions also a Baman tree near 3V^virfidi|iartim, under the shade of which, ‘‘ten 
“ thousand men might stand without^ incqiiiiAoding themselves." (ibid). Tavernier, in 
his “ Voyages de Perse," (Liv. V). ^ives an engraving of the Arhretdes Banianes, near 
Gamron, ox Bander Ahoiti; and in his des Indes,*' (Liv. Ill), a view of 

one at Surat. Le Brun, also, notices amy^mmian trees, and particularly that near 
Gamran ; but a remarkable dragtoe at ttyt same place, is, according to his plute and 
description, very different, though venerated by the Banians. 1 suspect* that he 
mistook for the name of a species, the Persian word drraArAt, signifying 

a tree," in general. (Voy. de Corn. Le Brun, p. 377« Amst, 1718)* 


M 
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and handsome yacht. The small island which contains 
this cavern, is seven or eight miles distant from Bombay, 
and owes its European name above mentioned, to a 
conspicuous figure near the landing-place, hewn out of 
stone once solid, but now much injured, representing 
an elephant of considerable size. The island, as some one 
observed, is properly denominated Gharipuri. 

About half a mile from the elephant, we arrived at 
that hill of hard rock; tvhich contains the celebrated 
excavation. Of this, so many accounts have been already 
published, that little remains for me to add from a 
very hasty inspection. But a drawing made at my request, 
by Major D’Arcy, (and reduced in plate V) will supply the 
place of verbal description. It shows the immense columns, 
the bust with three faces, and other sculptures, all parts 
of the solid stone; while portraits of some gentlemen, 
actually present, M-liich Major D'^rcy has introduced, suffi- 
ciently indicate the relative proportions. That there never 
had been an opening behind the Iriple-visaged head, nor a 
fourth face, as some, have imagined, I ascertained by 
climbing to the summit, and convincing myself that 
this entire mass belonged to the rock from which it 
projects in bold relief, but never Avas wholly separated. 

On my left, when standing opposite to this bust, I soon 
perceived in a compartment which exhibits various groups, 
that tormof gigantick size, by many supposejd to represent 
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an Amazon, as it wants the right breast ; a defect, perhaps 
not originally intended by tlie artist, but caused by that 
violence which has here defaced and mutilated several other 
sculptures. Believing it, however, so designed at first, 
a learned' antiquary discovers in this four-handed giant, 
an androgynoxis Bacchus^*®) ; while, according to an 
ingenious mythologist, it is a figure combining the God 
Mahadeva, and the Goddess Parvati(’®) ; although a 
friend, well acquainted with the usual attributes and 
aspects^’of HindA deities, immediately pronounced it to 
be Durga, who appears, in some instances, the same as 
Parvati hci‘sclf {®®). The plate (V) affords a glimpse of this 


M D* Haiicarville having mentioned some ancient Greek statues of Bacchus^ 
ou des deux iSexes/* remarks that ** il y a dans la Pagode de Tlsle Elephanta, 
** pres de Bombay, une figure de ce genre/* He then describes the gigantick form 
which I have above noticed : its four arms, the bull’s bead, on which one hand rests, 
and other circumstances, according to the engraving published by Niebuhr. He next 
alludes to the basin, which one hand seemingly grasps, and then adds, ** e’est exacte- 
** iiieiit la Crotalc dont les Grecs se servoient comme les Iiidiens, daus les f^tes de 
** Bacchus : la figure que i*on trouve iciavec les attributs de ce Dieu, semblable ^ celle 
** du Mis^s des Grecs, est compos6e des formes des deux sexes, et pour le fairc sentir 
** on ne lui a domi^ qu’uiie seule mamelle, de sorte que la moiti4 de sa poitrine est 
celle d’un homme, et Taiitre moiti4 est celle d’une femme : ce qui I’a fait prendre 
** pour une Amazone par M. Niebuhr. (Recherches sur TOrigine, TEsprit et les Progr^s 
** des Arts de la Grece/* (Tome V- P* 

('•) Major Moor notices the “ grand compartment,*' containing, says he, " among a 
** variety of groups and single figures, a gigantic four>haiided form of Mahadkva, 
** conjoined with Parvati. One of his right hamis rests on the head of a bull, well 
** executed ; another holds a shield, a third a cobra de capela, the hooded serpent/* 
ilindh Pantheon, p. 97- 

• 

(••) This goddess, however, is almost indiscriminately styled Parvati, Bhavani, 
Durga, Kali, and Devi, as w^e learn from the *'flindh Pantheon,” p. 145, 147, &c. 
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figure, seen in the obscure excavation : one hand resting 
on the head of a bull ; but it did not, by any means, recall 
to my imagination, those forms with which the Greeks or 
Etruscans invested tlieir Amazons on monuments still 
preserved : nor does it agree with the description of those 
warlike females left by Persian* writers, and to be examined 
in a future work on the history of Alexander. 


Having rapidly surveyed the numerous compartments 
and niches, presenting ih every direction a variety of sculp- 
tures, I explored three or four small chapels communicating 
with die great temple ; and in one, which receives light 
from above, at an aperture fonned through the great body 
of rpek, I found a simple offering, flowers and grains of 
rice, placed before a favourite and very general object of Hindd 
veneration. In another recess I also remarked an image which 
liad recently been painted red by some pious votary. These 
idols were probably uninjured ; for it is believed that the 
Divinity abandons any figure when defaced or mutilated^*’). 


(") Dr. Buchanan, who Tiaited many Indian provinces at the very coromoncement 
of this century, mentions that a Po/ygar chief, about two hundred ami litly years 
before, had been directed by the Gmt Ganrsn, *to search for treasures under a 
certain image, and to erect temples and reservoirs, with whatever money he sh<>ul4 
find. “The treasures were accordingly found,” adds Dr. Buchanan, “ and applied 
“as directed; the image from under which tlie treasure had been taken was shewn 
“ to me, and I was surprised at finding it lying at one of the gates quite neglected. 
“ On asking the reason why the people allowed tlieir benefactor to remain in such a 
“plight, he informed me that the finger of the imagq having been broken, the Divinity 
“had deserted it ; for no mutilated image is considered as habitable by a God." 
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and to adore such would therefore have been an act of 
supererogation(**). 


(Travels in Mysore, Canara and Malabar, S^c. Vol. II. p. 60. Loud. 4to. 1807). 
** Brahmans, I have remaiked, **8ays Msyor Moor,*’ disregard imperfect images.*' 
(Hindu Pantheon, p. 330). Of many idols given to him by the Brahmans, ** not one 
** subject is perfect: In some particular,* sometimes trifling, there is a defect or frac* 
ture. (Ibid. p. 62;. 

• 

(**) We may suppose that the Divinity does not condescend to reside in any idol, during 
its unfinished state. Knox, describing Buddou, whom the people of Ceylon highly 
venerate, informs us that Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image of this 
** Grod at tlieir own charge : for the making whereof they must bountifully reward 
** the founder. Before the eyes are made it is not accounted a God, but a lump of 
** ordinary metal, and thrown about the shop with no more regard than any thing else. 
** But when the eyes are to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratification, 
** besides the first agreed-upon ^reward. The eyes being formed, it is thence> forward 
a Go<l,’* drc. (Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon. Part 111. chap. 4). I 
know not whether aiiioiig the HiiidCis, it is believed, as in Ceylon, that the eyes^f an 
image communicate or constitute Divinity, nor whether it can be legitimately 
worshipped by them, without some previous ceremony of consecrdtioii, as 
among the ancient Greeks. But many Indian idols have been found, in which the 
eyes were formed of materials more beautiful, or more precious, than any other part. 
Tavernier describes ** la grande Idole,” of Jagrenate, and another at Banarous, as 
having diamonds for eyes. He saw also one at Matura, (Voyages des hides, ^c. 
Liv. III. chap. 1 1, et 12). See also Hamilton’s ** Account of the East Indies,” Vol. I. 
p. 385. (Lond. 1744). Other writers, whom I shall not here stop to quote, mention 
thf' five golden Idols, with eyes of most valuable rubies, w Inch Sultan Mahmud took from 
one great Hindfi Temple. Among the Indian Idols, in Major Moor’s valuable collec- 
tion, is a metal image of Narayana, with ruby eyes; and he possesses other images 
that have ruby eyes and ornaments.”-— (Hindii Pantheon, p 31). In decorating the 
eyes of their images, some savage tribes appear to take considerable pains. 
In several extraordinary idols of wood and of stone, brought from the South 
Sea Islands, and now in my own collection, the eyes are inlaid with mother of pearl. 
Whether this, and the jewels above mentioned, were inserted merely to ornament 
some favourite Deities ; or whether such attention was bestowed upon tlie eyes, parti- 
cularly, with a mqre recondite meaning, 1 cannot undertake to decide. Of Grecian 
and Roman statues, in which silvertor precious stones constituted the eyes, while every 
other part was bronze or marble ; the classical antiquary will recollect many instances 
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I have already noticed a sacred tree and images daubed 
with red paint, near liombay and at Kenereh, And it 
might easily be proved that to rub vermilUon or some 
substance resembling it in colour, over objects of religious 
worship, was an ancient practice among various nationsi 

• 

In another part of this work, a few remarks shall be 
offered on .that superstitious or idolatrous respect, which 
has been [)aid, since the earliest ages, to certain trees. The 
use of red, also, as a coldur appropriated to cruel sacrifices, 
whether of birds, of beasts, or of men, might be traced 
through, many countries. But, on this subject, one con- 
jecture must here suffice. As it was, and, I fear, is still 
usut^, to sprinkle an altar, or idol, w'ith the victim’s blood ; 
perhaps we are authorized in supposing the red paint a 
representative of that sanguinary oblation, for which it 
serves, at the same time, as' a cheap and innocent 
substitute^®'’). However this may be, (and I cannot adduce 


besides tliose mentioned by Buonaroiti, (Osservazionilbtorirhe sopra alciini medag- 
lioiii antichi. Pr. xii. Roma. 169H, 4to) by Dr. Cont/trs Middleton^ (Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol, IV. p. 113, 4to, 1752) and by Winkclmann, in his celebrated composi- 
tion, of which I must quote the French translatipn ; Histcire dc TArt de I'Antu 
“quit^. (Tome II. p. 298. Leipsig, 4to. 1781). Caylus describes some Egyptian bronze 
images with eyes of gold and silver, (Receuil d’Antiquites, Tome I. p. 30, 31, 37). 

(”) Tnc ancient altars were not always avalfinKroi or without blood* The Grecian 
and Roman sacrifices of animals are so well known, that any comment on them here 
would be superfluous. It is equally unnecessary to remark, among the children of Israel, 
the blood of beasts sprinkled **upon the altar of tht Lokd,’* Sec ** Leviticus. Chap, 
xtii.6. Nuiiibers,Chap.xviii.l7. Deuteronomy, Ch. xii. 17. 11 Chronicles, Chap. xxix. 
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proofs in support of my conjecture), the red colour seems 
to be esteemed sacred, in many instances, by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia; from Chin^ to Caucasus ; 
from Tibet and Boutan to the extremity of India, and 

to Ceylon(®*). That it was considered equally sacred by 

• 

22.2 (• Ezekiel Chap, xliii. 18. and other parts ofthe Hebrew scriptures). Neitherneed 
1 mention that the Scythians often sactiiiced men to their Deity^ an iron sword, on which 
they threw the victim's blood ; and with blood also they profusely sprinkled or completely 
varniiihed the trunks of their sacred trees. Tjiose Indiians who reside among the hills near 
Rajamahall must contrive, in their religious sacrifices, that the blood should fall, or 
be sprinkled on the shrine ckumdah, the consecrated muckmun branch, and bainboos,drc. 
(8ee the Asiatick Re.searche8." oct. ed. Vol. IV. p. 52, 55). A sanguinary Hindu 
Goddes.s, is pleased during one hundred thousand years with the sacrifice of three 
men : and delights in blood, as in Ambrosia, (** Asiat. Res." Vol. V. p. 378, oct). 
Some Indian tribes worship a rude stone by an ofiering of blood, as we learn from 
Dr. Buchanan. (Travels in Mysore, &c^ Vol. HI. p. 253). The Chaman Tatarisstain 
their idols with blood; and even in the new world we find a similar custom, among 
the Aztecks. (See Humboldt’s Researches in America." Eng. ed. Vol. I. p. 219. 

(**) Without further inquiry by which references might be considerably multi- 
plied, I shall here briefly notice a few modern authorities immediately present. The 
red columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George Staunton's *' Embassy." (Quarto, 
Vol, I. p. 973 — ^Vol. II, p. 88). Klaproth, (see his *• Travels in Caucasus," &c Eng. 
ed. p. 100). found that the altars and other parts of the Lama or Mongol temples 
were invariably painted on a ground of cinnabar red. Turner, in 1783, remarked 
red or deep garnet^ to be the favourite and distinguishing colour of the temples 
and other* religious places in Boutan and Tibet. (See his “ Embassy," &c. p. 159. 
294). The Indian Deity Brahma, is often represented red, and this colour is sup< 
posed peculiar to the creative {)ower; denoting also fire, and its type, the sun. 
(Moor’s ** Hindfi Pantheon," p. 6). Many writers in the ** Asiatick Researches," ( I 
quote the octavo edition) serve to illustrate my observation. Thus the mountaineers 
near Rqjamahall, (See Vol. IV. p. 48, 49, 51). mark with red paint llie sacred 
branch, the hen's egg, aud the basket of rice, used in their religious ceremonies ; on 
which occasions, they also employ strings of red silk, (p. 52). An Indian image. 
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the Greeks, Romans, and others of the ancient world 
might be proved from numerous passages, besides those 
below indicated(**). 


(V<»1 V. p. 390), must be decked vvitb garlands of red flowers, “ dressed in rcif garments 
“ and tied with red cords, and girt with a red girdle.” We find in a building sacred to 
Bhyroe, (Vol. VII. p. 104) the enormous idol made of blue granite, “rubbed 
“ over with red paint.” A sacred stone, representing the Divinity at Chinchoor, (p. 
305), is coloured red ; and an image worshipped in the Temple at Deoprayag, is of 
black stone, the lower part being painted red, (Vol. Xf. p. 490). Of Buddou, the 
great Ceylonese Deity, as we learn fyom Mr..Percival, who visited his temple in 1800, the 
“ placid countenance was daubed all over with red paint.” (Account of Ceylon, p. 392). 
I have here restricted myself to the most recent authorities ; but might extend this 
note, and further illustrate its subject, Jby many references to the earlier travellers; 
such as Tavernier, who (about 1045) remarked that espeee de vermillhn^ with wliich» 
says he, the Biamins barbouillent a monstrous idol near Surat. (Voyages des hides, 
Liv. III). 

• 

(") That the custom of besmearing idols with red paint, was once almost general, 
we may infer from the testimonies of several authors. I know not whether such a 
process was necessary to the consecration of an image ; but the carver mentioned in 
that work, entitled “ The Wisdom of Solomon,” (and classed by Biblical criticks 
among Apocryphal scriptures, though acknowledged to be very ancient), did not 
address as a God, the figure wliicli he had made, uutil it was laid over with vermillion 
and with paint coloured red^ Karaj(tnpas piArw Kal tftv&rfvas j^oav avrov, (Chap, 

xiii, verse 14). The artist who, as we read in preceding passages ^verses 11, 12, 18), 
had applied all the best wood to other purposes, such as the formation of cups or 
bowls ; took, in a moment of idleness, one crooked piece, “ which served to no me^' i 
and fashioned it to theimage of a man** Here will occur to every classical reader's 
recollection, the “trunciis ficulniis” of Horace, (Satyr. Lib. I. Sat. viii, lin. 1) which 
lay an useless block of wood, “inutile lignum,” flut afterwards yielded materials 
sufliciently good to constitute the Roman Ganien^God, who, as we find (lin. 5), was 
also painted red ; at least partially. Thus of images, at Corinth, representing 
Bacchus, 4he faces were coloured with red paint, as we learn from Pausanias,”~^KdI 
hio\>vm}vl6ava — ro hirp6auna aXotf^ KtKdaprirau (Corinth, p. 116. cd. 

Kuhn. 1696. And one of the same Divinity in Achaia, was so painted-.T« 
wTTo Kivm/Japcwff to aya\pn*eaTiy p. 603). Also of another 

which he describes in Arcadia, all the parts visible were reddened with cinnabar,^ 
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My time was so fully occupied at Elephanta in viewing 
the sculptures, that I neglected to ascertain, even by paces, 
tlie length and breadth of its venerable excavation. J3ut 
Ovington probably under-rates the dimensions, when he 
states them to be an hundred and twenty feet square, 
and in height about eighteen(®*) ; for Goldingham, who 
has given a ground plan of the cave, says that “ its length 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet, and breadth nearly the 
same”(®’^). Its dark recesses, according to report, are 
frequently haunted by wild beasts, snakes and scorpions. 


oTofToy be avrov na^opav \<rrip UiraXfiXifrrat Kivvapapi*€K\afiireiv» (Arcad. p. 681.) The 
face even of Jupiter’s image was, on festivals, coloured with minium^ or reddead, 
according to Verrius, quoted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, applied to the bodies of Uiose who triumphed, 
and used by the >^thiopians in colouring their idols. **Minium~nunc inter pigmenta 
** tnagnse authoritatis, et quondam apud Romanos non solum maximsesed etiam saerse. 
** Euumerat autores Verrius. quibus credere sit uecesse, Tovis ipsius simulacri 
** faciem diebus festis iiiiiiio illini solitani, triumphantumque corpora : sic Camillum 
triumphasse. Hac religion^ etiam nunc addi in unguenta ccense triuuiphalis, et a 
** censoribus in priinis lovcm miniandum locari. Cujus rei equidem causam roiror 
** quanquam et hodie id expeti constat ^thiopum populis, totosque eo tingi pro- 
ceres, huneque ibi Deoriim simulacris coLorem esse.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. xxxiii. 
c. 7)* Those who triumphed, says Servius, (ad Virg, EcL VI. 1. 22), painted their 
faces with ifftntuin, because red was supposed to be the colour of Gods : ** quod 
** rubeus color Dcoriim sit, unde et triumphantes facie miniata," &c. He also 
informs us that Pan was thus painted red. ** IVlinio autem ideo, quia facie rubra 
*^pingitur Pan, propter iEtheris similitudinem : ^ther autcni est Jupiter, Arc. 
** Faciem quoque (triumphantes) de rubrica illimint iustar coloris mtherei.” (Serv. 
ad Virg. Ecl.x. 1.27).' 


(*) See his ** Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689,*' dec. Lond- 1696, p. 159. 

(•) •• Some Account of the Cave* in the Island of Elcpbanta." (Asiat. Res.Vol. IV, p, 
4}1. Lond. OcU 1801). 

c 
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I did not hear that any person of our company saw 
such creatures at this place ; but an English traveller 
of the last century was interrupted in his researches by 
a serpent of terrifick size, which he disturbed on entering 
the subterraneous temple^*®). 

• 

Notwithstanding the lowness of its 

roof, the injuries which many parts have received, and the 
almost total destruction of others ; there is in the ample 
expanse of this cavern; in the bulky columns yet remaining; 
in the immense ridges, like beams, which those columns 
seemingly support, though all arc cut from the solid stone; 
and in Uie colossal forms appearing, on every side, to 
stare at the intruding visitor ; something that excites ideas 
of vastness, durability, magnificence and gloom ; filling 
the mind with such a sort of aAve, as may, almost, 
be styled religious(®’). 

The roof or ceiling is not coved as in the Kenereh temple, 
but perfectly fiat. The chief entrance and the other 


(“) See llamiiton’s “ Account of the East Indies” Vol. I. p. :238. (Loud. 1744, 
oct). He describes the serpent as fifteen feet long and two feet thick. 

C*) Ovington conveys an idea by no means inacenrate, of the sculptures visible at 
£lepliantft» when he mentions •• Figures of forty or fifty men» each of them twelve or 
•• fifteen fool high, in just and exact symmetry, according to the dimensions of their 
various statures. Of these gigantick figures, some had six arms, and others three 
heads, and others of such vast monstrosity that Hieir very fingers were larger than 
an ordinary man's leg.” («« Voyage to Suratt." p. 160). 
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passages are square : nor do 1 recollect one with 
a rounded or pointed arch throughout the whole 
excavation of Elephanta. Some eminent writers of 
the seventeenth century, and others still later, had 
already suggested the opinion, that a conformity subsisted 
between the ancient religions of India, and of Egypt, 
when, (above forty years ago,) M. Savary noticed, on the 
credible authority of one who had long resided in Bengal, 
a strong resemblance, or rather identity, between many 
Egyptian Deities, and the IlindH, Gods, Vishnu, Ganesa, 
and those worshipped at Jagrenhi^). Six or seven years 
after the publication of Savary’s work, our illustrious Jones 
discovered Oit/s, Vulcan^ Isis, Osiris, and his sacred bull. Apis, 
among the popular objects of IIind& venerdtion(®’). Bflt of 


(^) De.scribing some magnificent ruins and sculptures in Egypt, M. Savary says 
Au milieu tie ces desseins graves siir le marbre, le voyageur reconiioit les 
*<divinit6s de I’lnde. Monsieur Chevalier, ancien gouveriieur de Cbandernagor, 
"qui a pass^ trente ann^es dans ce pays, oi^ il a rendu de grands services A 
sa patrie, visita soigiieusemeiit cet antique monument h son retoiir du Bengale: li 
y remarqua les Dieux Jaggrenat, Gonez et Vichnou, lels qu’ils sont representes 
•*daus les Temples de Tlndouslan/' (Lettres sur TEgypte, Tome II. p. 78. Amst. 1787). 
The monument to which Savary alludes, was not, most probably, any remnant of 
Ahydus^ but rather of Dendera, (the ancient Tentyra J,as Mr. Hamilton has remarked 
(ZEgyptiaca, p 201 Concerning\he Indian Divinities, however, M. Chevalier’s testi- 
mony contjuues unimpeacbed, 

(®*) See Sir William Jones, “ On the Gods ofGrecce, Italy, and India.** Asiat. Research. 
Vol. 1. p. 252, 253, 263, (Oct. Lond. 1801). *^CARTACEYA,~^scems clearly to be the 
Orus of Egypt.” For my part I have no doubt that the IswaRA and Isi of the 

** Hindus are the Osiris and Isisjof the Egyptians ; though a distinct essay in the 
** manner of Plutarch, would be requisite, in order to demonstrate their identity.*' 
'‘ The Bull of IswARA seems to be A^i$ or Ap, as he is more correctly named in the 
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this identity, or at least very striking resemblance, Ave find a 
confirmation more satisfactory than could possibly be 
derived from literary arguments, in that religious 
homage, with Avhich some Bralmam and Ilind& soldiers 
rcco<^nised the ]3ivinities ot their own country, among 
the sculptured figures of an ‘Egyptian tcmple(‘“). 


“true nutding ot* a passaije in Jeremiah'* ** The God Agnj, often called Pa VAC A 
“or file “ Pjiritier,’* who answers to the Vulcan ol Ej^ypt, w'liere he was a Deity of 
“ Jn^ii rank,** &c. Alluding to Air. Schiuit's Essay “ on an Egyptian Colony estab- 
“ lished in India^* Sir William adds (p. 271) “ I strongly incline to think him right, and 
*‘to believe that Egyptian priests have actually conic from the Nile to the Ganga^ 
*'( Ganges Yamuna ^ (Jumna ), which the Brahmans most assuredly would never 

“ have left. They might, indeed, Irave come either to be instructed or to instruct. 
** But it seems more probable that they visited the Sarmans of India, as the Sages of 
“ Greece visited them, rather to acfiuire than to impart knowledge ; nor is it likely 
“ that the self-sufficient Brahmans would have received them as their preceptors.*' 
That Sir William Jones regarded the first Egyptians and original Hindus as 
the same people, he declares in his “ Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers and 
** Islanders of Asia,” (Asrnt. Res. V^ol. 111. p. 4), and those who would wish to 
trace this subject iuiiiutely» will regret that no translation has yet been published 
of a work, respecting which, his opinion excites such interest and curiosity. 
“ I may assure you” says he, (ib. p. 14), “that the learned w ork.s of Seldenand Jahlonski, 
“on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would receive more illustration from the little 
Satiserit book entitled Chandi, than from all the fragments of oriental mythology 
“ that are dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, Roman and Hebrew literature." 


(“*) This occurred iii the year 1801, when several Sepoy regiments, under the com- 
mu lid of General Baird, were brought from India ifp the Red Sea. Dr. Clarke, in lii.s 
Travels, (Vol. 111. j>. 68) mentions that those Brahmans^ on viewing the temple 
of Dendera, expressed violent indignation at its neglected state, regarding this 
ancient Edifice as sacred to their own God, Vishnu, whose sculptured figure they 
discovered there. Mrs. Graham, also, informs us, that those Sepoys “ fell down 
“ betore the Gods in the temple of Tentyra, and claimed them as of their own 
“ belief,” (Journal of a Residence in India, p. 63. Second Edition). 
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It is not therefore surprising that between the edifices 
consecrated to similar Deities in Egypt, and in India, 
a conformity should appear(®’). Of one, the ancient 
monuments were known to me only through accounts 
and delineations given by various travellers. Kenereh, 
in the other, by its general effect, reminded me of 
those European structures which we style Gothick. But 
in EkphantOi the fonns of Egyptian temples, their 
massive columns, flat roofs, and gigantick idols,^ intruded 
themselves on my imagination, spontaneously and forcibly 
almost at every step, according to ideas which I had 
formed from the works of Pococke, Norden, • Denon, 
and Hamilton (^). 


** But not merely in many of the rites practised, and the images venerated 
** among the Indians, have the strongest features of resemblance between that 
nation and the Egyptians been discovered : it seems apparent in the very 
'* structure of their most ancient and most hallowed Pagodas.” See ** Indian 
“Antiquities,” (Vol, 111. p, 65, Lond. 1806) by the Rev. Mr. Maurice, whose w'ell- 
kiiown and excellent works require not the feeble recommendation of my praise. We 
iiud an ingenious traveller, who in 1813 visited Egypt, struck with the resemblance 
between EUpkantCt (known to him only from the descriptions given by others ;) and a 
stupendous temple with its various apartments and gigantick statues, **all hewn out 
“ of the living rock,” which he himself examined at Guerfeh Haasan, about sixty miles 
beyond the Cataracts of Essouan or Syene.. See the “ Narrative of a Journey in Egypt" 
6lc. by Thomas Lcgfa, Esq. M. P. p. 85. 4to. Lond. 1816. 

Pococke’s Description of the East and some other Countries.” 2 Vols folio. 
1743. Norden’s ” Travels in Egypt and Nubia.” 2 Vols. folio. 1757.» Denon’s 
<< Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte.” 2 Tomes, grand in-foIio. And “ Remarks 
**pn several parts of Turkey.” Parti, ^gyptiaca.” Lond. 1800, 4to; by the learned 
William Hamilton, Esq. F. A. Si. who has illustrated his own observations with a 
separate volume of etchings, from vei^ spirited original drawings taken on the spot 
by his late accomplished friend. Major Hayes. 
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If any confidence might be placed in local feelings, 
^vliich it is impossible to describe, (and which, after all, 
are perhaps fallacious) I should, without hesitation, 
declare my opinion, that the cavern of Elephanta had 
existed long before that of Kenereh. But concerning 
the relative antiquity of either, when compared with 
Eg3'ptian monuments shall not presume to offer even 
a conjecture. It is, however, easily perceived, that many 
ingenious writers have, latterly, inclined to regard the 
Egyptian architecture as originally derived from tho 
Indiau(®). 

On the subject of those who devised and executed 
suclj stupendous works at Elephanta and at Kenereh^ man}’’ 
traditions are current, equally absurd as improbable ; 
and the contradictory sentiments of antiquaries only 


(“) Such was the opinion of litem, a learned antiquary, whose G erman work, ( Ueber die 
Malerei dtr Alien, &c. Berlin, 1787) is highly commended by Martinm, in hisadditi^ 
ons to the Archacologia Literaria of Ernesti, (second cd. Lips. 1700. p.a48). '‘Quiim 
autem JEgyptii, (says Marffn, who himself appears to favour the arguments of 
Riem), non nisi Indorum coloiii, adeoque his recentiores fuerint ; credibile, quin 
longe verissinium est, iEgyptios ex Indis, non Indos ex ^.gyptiis, sedificandi leges 
•"didicissc; et prima mdihcioriim rxemplaria ab Indi ora, ad Nili littora delataesse. 

Architecture Igitur origines Indis potius, quam Egyptiis debciitur. l alis fere est 
« Riemii celeberrimi argumentatio,*' &c. (p, 320). That the Egyptians borrowed 
their civilization, and many religious rites from the Indians, was a very ancient 
opinion, ifs Ouvahoff has demonstrated in his excellent " Essai sur les Mysteres 
- d Eleusis.*' (Sect. 11. p. 24,20. dfc. (3rd ed. Paris, 1810), See also some Essays by 
the Abb6 Mionot, (Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscript. Tome XXXI), and by several wit 
ters in different volumes of the '^Asiatick Researches/* 
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serve to prove, tliat nothing certain has. hitlierto been 
discovered(“). 


(**) The excavation at Elcphanta, ivitli the sculptured hg^ure of a horse near the 
landing-place on that island, and the caves of /^rnrrrA^and other remains uearit, have 
been ascribed by local tradition to Alexaiuter. (See Dalrymple, in the Archacologia, 
Vol. VII. p. 324. Fryer's Travels, p. 72! Anquetil du Perron’s Zendavesta. (TomeK 
p. cccxcii). and Goldiiighain’s **Accounl:,<!kc. in the AsiatRcs. Vol. IV p. 413. l^ml. 
oct. 1801). According to Balt^ee Ptenf, governor of Salscttc in 1760, the Kenerth 
caves were made by ** some of the petty Deities fifoe hundred thoueand years ago.'* 
(See the Relation, Szc. given in Anqiietil's Zendavesta, Tome 1. p. ccccix) and 
** a very old book written by a Jesuit, and printe4 in Portugal," describes them as 
** the work of a Gentou ( Hindu ) king some thousand years ago, to secure his only son 
** from the attempts of another nation to gain him over to their religion." (ib. p. ccccx). 
Those excavations 1 am willing to regard as monuments of very high antiquity. 
The temple at Elephanta was probably frequented by pious votaries, long .before the 
time of Alex AN HER ; to whom, as we have above seen, many Indian works are 
strangely attributed. 1 mean, of course, that hero em|diatically styled, the Great ; 
and by Persians called, in imitation of his Greek name, Srcandkr. But the HindH 
tradilioiismiay alkide to a much more ancient personage, celebrated in n Samcrit 
Purana, under the name of Scanda ; which, says Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Eastern mythology, <* has a connexion, 1 am pursuaded, with the old Seconder of 
Persia, whom the poets ridiculously confound with the Macedonian." (Junes **Ou 
** the Gods of Greece," d:c. Asiat. Res. Vol. I. p. 252. Oct. 1801). Monsieur 
D’Haiicarville would trace the sculptures of Elephanta to a period, not very remote 
from that in which Ninusand Semiraniis governed Assyria ; about two thousand onehun* 
dred and tenyears before the commencement of our era. (Rechercbessur rorigine,dcc. 
des arts de laGrece." Tome I, p. 123), **Ce8 observations nous font croire que les monu* 
mens d’ Elephanta renionteiit a des terns voisins de ceux ou Ninus et Semiramis 
** regnercot en Assyria, environ 2110 ans avant notre ere." Notwithstanding the 
seeming preciseness of this date, many doubts exist respecting the age when Seinira- 
mis, and consequently her liusbanJ (or father) Niuus, flourisfae({, Mr*BryaAt, having 
examined various calculations and opinions on the subject, asks ** What cfedil can be 
** given to the history of a person, the time of whose life cannot be ascertained within 
** one thousandfive hundred and thirty •Jive years 1 For so great is the difference of the 
** extremis in the numbers before given." (Analysis of Ancient Mythology. Vol. II. p. 
382. Oct. Lond. 1807). With similar discrepancies and perplexities every antiquary 
who extends his researches beyoncUhe era of Alexander, must contend: and many 
different systems of chronology might now he added to the hundred (tnd seventeen. 
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We returned before night to Bombay ; and began, the 
next morning such preparations as were necessary for 
the continuation of our voyage towards Persia; the 
ambassjidor having announced Ins intention of sailing on 
the thirtieth. 

• 

A stranger arriving at Bombay will naturally be 
surprised and amused, * by the various complexions, 
features, dresses and languages, that distinguish its 
numerous inhabitants for besides the natives and 
Indians from several parts of the neighbouring continent ; 
many English, and other Europeans reside heie; and 
the streets frequently abound with Arabs, Persians, 
Ari^cnians and Chinese, all retaining, their own })cculiui* 
modes of habiliment ; yet, under the impartial and 
tolerant influence of British laws,, tliis motley population 
subsists in a state of amity and concord rarely interrupted 
by the difference of country, of manners, or even of 
religion. Here the Muselman, so generally prbne to 
insolence and tyranny, must conceal within his bosom 
that contempt which ho certainly feels, and, in most 
other places, publickly avows, for iirfidelst meaning there- 
by all who do not exactly agree with him in faith. 


noticed by Dc Pauw in the last century ; “ Us Chronologistea, quand its n’ent pu y 
“ reuDiiir par une furinule de calculi, ili en out imaging une autre : de aorte qu'on 
•• compte aujourd’liui ccne dix tept differents aysUvea de Chronologie ; d’ouilresulte 
« prcciseuicnl, comme I’on voit, que u»u3 n’arons plus aucune Chronologie.” Rech. 
Fhilosopli. aurles Egypt, ctlea Cbinois. Tome I. p. 18. Berlin, 1773). 
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1 happened one day to pass by the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, where a venerable Sheikh sat reading 
with much solemnity in a book, probably the Kor4n; 
while near him reposed a Brahman, seemingly absorbed 
in pious meditation. Within thirty or forty yards was a 
tank of water where sevferal Hind (is performed their 
ablutions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol 
of which, others were engaged in devotion. On one 
side was a dwelling-house of so^ue Portuguese family, 
(or perhaps a little chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on 
the outside, figures of the Virgin Mary and child ; and two 
or three hundred yards from tins, Avas one of the Tarsi fire- 

temples; a small modern edifice of very simple appearance. 

• 

Concerning the Tarsis established in India, and 
especially those resident at Bombay, where they constitute 
a numerous and highly respectable class of the 
population ; all that I could learn from my own 
inquiries or observation, has been already imparted to 
the Avorld by various travellers(“). It is necessary, 
hoAvever, that I should more particularly notice the 
journal of a lady, Avljose visit to India preceded mine 


(“) Henry Lord, in his ''Religion of the Persees ;** Sir Thomas Herbert; A>ande]s]o ; 
Dr. Fryer; Hamilton, (in his Account of the East Indies); Anquetildu Perron, in the 
first volume of his " Zendavesta Moltr, (in the notes to his "Narrative of 
" the Operations of Captaui Little;s Detachment." Lord Valcntia ; and others. 


O 
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by one year(*') ; and whose authentick information^ 
which she has commimicated in so pleasing a manner-, 
was principally derived from the same source that 
furnished mine ; tlie intdligent and modest Fiauz, 

chief Destfir or priest of- the Parsisy and generally styled. 

* - 

Mulu{^)\ not without some inconsistency; for the Arabick. 
title, literary or magisterial, thus prefixed to his proper 
Persian name, is borrowed from the! professors of a 
religion, the most opposite arul hostile to his own(*’).. 

Fiauz had passed several' years iu' Persia :- and' 
declared that it would be impossible to find there any 
person capable of deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions. 
I expressed my desire to see the Barzd Namah, which 
Anquetil du Perron describes as a Persian poem of 
more tlian sixty tliousand disti^hs.; affirming that an 
imperfect copy, brought by h|j^ to France, was unique 
en Europe{^. The obliging Pam gratified my cviriosity 


(”} See Mn. Qraham’e *' JoamBl of a Rceidcuce in India." (Sec, edit p. 38, 3D, 41). . 
(*) Mola, or Mbla Firuz, jjjfi 

Yetj^ a^abookaellers whom I Knew at friend. Captain Abrabam 

Lockett,; WH^Uiled Mui.A.1brahim,(j,^^ 1 from his keen researches after 
Arabick lAanweripts, andthelknowledsce which he evinced in reading them. 

(*•) “ Barzou-namak, Poeme Penan de plus dc soixante mille Delta, compoab 
par Atai Poete ceiebre, mais inferieur K Ferdousi, et nioiiis ancien que hii : qni contient 
** 1 Histoire de Doustoun^ da Sohrab, de Barzou, Ac. s lleros fiuneux sous la Dynastic ■■ 
f‘ des Keaiudes. a V olumca, in 4to. iveo figures ; unique en Europe." (Zend^aveste ; 
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jffespecting this work, which he borrowed from a friend 
for my use." I found after a perusal of various piarts, 
that, however pqre its style and interesting its stofy, 
the is but a feebl^^ipiitation of Firdausi’s 

Shdh Ndmah, w^ich it 0q^als*6nly in length(^‘). 



Tome t. p. Dxxxvi). doubtful whether Ata'i, as abovq^nentioned, was 

the author of this work; Aiid M. Anquetil himself in another place describes it as 
compost, a ce ^ue toUycroitt par Atai/' (Se^e "Memoires de TAcademie des 
•• Inscriptions.** Tome xxxi^. 380^. ^ . 


(*>) Of the Barzit-ndmah that copy which I inspected was comprised in 

two folio Tolumes, adorned with pictures; and (like Aiiquetirs madUBcript) wanted 
some part of the concluding story. Although it seemed perfect at the beginning, yet 
many verses must have been omitted ; for the dltif^lines that appeared were these: 

-.r 

** They carried his banner along with him; and the battle-seeking hero proceeded, 
** anxious in his niind ;’* a passage evidently rele.fr ing to transactions with which 
the reader is supposed already , in sphu: degree acquaiiited. Barzu' was the son of 
SUHRA'B, who fell by the hand "o^^^owif father feirsT am, neither being conscious 
of their consanguinity to the OthCF.’ ^^IPhe^llti^. here qiibted, and many subsequent 
verses, are borrowed from the - SWdiifhffA, dnd describe the advance of Rustam 
towards that combat which piovifflf iStal^b his son, aiid which has been celebrated 


by Firdausi. It appears {Anki the Barzi Nd^lit'XMvLt, equelly '^Doranl; of their 
mutual relationship, RuSTAiik. and Jijp grahdSdii fought against each other. But 
the catastrophe was different; fdr h^lihiejy disclosure ' of dirculilnatailhee» proving 
Barzu' the son of SuHR/I'R, i^Miuced hTs\enerable antagouist tp spar^ his life. 
The youth, howevi^was not overpowered before he had wielded g tree, as a mace, 
with such effecti^ia to intimidate Rustam, who (but^c must not too: Mdily believe 
the BarzA adopte<^,aj^iast his unsuspe^^jg foe, the base iiitentioii of 

destroying him mea^s of food^^ during a truce, from his own kitchen, and 
previously ^uched^nih poison which the ;|^at chief of Persian warriors always 
carried, concealed in his ring. The jBcrtdiVdilKiA mentions several personages, whom 
Ido not fe«oUe.ctjji, Firdaus^w the heioes Kanka's ; 

and SciiEENl'LA> j Jbua'm ‘*The World burncr.'' 
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For some Zend and Pahlavi volumes, (wntten specimens^ 
of the oldest Persian dialects now understood), I was 
indebted to , another ingenious Parsi, yarned Edei,>i. 
Of aU their nation 4tablished in tlm . pkceV he ^nd 
Fi'ru'z were regarded as th^ jnost Idhrnedj it w^ 
said, indeed, that they alone could read or explain 
those manuscrips ; the ancient language of Iran being 
almost totally forgotten, and even the modern disused 
among the Parsis of Bombay (^2). . But though they 

have adopted much from those; whose country affords 




jKHA'if.BAKHSH, (tA*^ uV) *'**« «•«> l»««tow» the world.” I noted from 
the manuscript a few n^ines of femalea; Zar Ba'nu' or '* GoJef-Lady 

Khv rshi'oBa nu', {y\i '‘TheSnn-Lady and Mbiua'nah, 

the title of an enchantreta ; and derived, Jicrhapa from merjin, signifying i p » ^‘o rai; 
or small grains of pearl. A fairy called Mekja'nah in some Persian tale, has been 
compared by one of our writers, whose name at prestjDt I do not remember, to tlio 
Moroain or Morgana of European romance. Among various male magicians 
in the Ban&NAmih. appeared Sv'siiK, (^^), or «• The Lily ; and Chalipa'i 
so entitled probably after C*o/(pd;' that cross of which (according to 
the dictionary Berhdn Kattea), Christians imitate the form in gold and silver, and 
? •“•pended from their nccU^ Apothcr magician bore the foruii.lable name 
ofTo M'N Drv. fyj^Ujt), or ‘'TheTempest-Dimorf.” Barzu's motherwas 
called Shahro', and the place of his birlJi5ffjfcRrf»,(^UJ[,j), 


n Dunng my travels I collected sever.il manuscripts concerning the historv 
religion, ^d language of the .R|ie,nt Persian.,. Some are more partlcuLy de.crS 
m tlie course of these pages. At Bombay I procured Vocabularies of the 7«i(/ and 
PAhlan; beside, the Bun Dehuh, that extraordinary wolrk of Vhich M’.« • 
Amiuetil has published a French translation, with an engZd sl^e^ IZZ 
page of Ins copy. (See the Zendsvesta,.Tome II. Boun-debeseb, p 341). My copy 
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&cm protection against Mohammedan persecution, they 
ildl retain the religion of their Persian ancestors: whether 
with all its original purity, I shall not here inquire; 
yet certainly with so much of its excellence, as in a most 
remarkable degree influences their moral conduct. 
Every report tlmt we heard' on the spot, confirmed what 
different travellers have related ^ concerning the active 
industry, hospitality, general philanthropy and benevolence 
of the Farm ; and tended to exalt that favourable 
opinion which I had already formed of their religion; 
as one, not only recommending, but actually producing 
virtuous habits ; rendering the men who profess it ‘honest,, 
and the wonien chaste. 



CHAPTER in. 


Parsis, Gabrs, or Fire-mrsUj^s. 


short was my residence at Bombay, that the praises 
which I have bestowed on its Parsi inhabitants, might, 
perliaps, be ascribed rather to some unreasonable partiality 
or predilection, than to any actual knowledge of their 
character and merits. It seems necessary, therefore, that 
I should confirm what has been above said in their favour, by 
subjoining the testimonies of othcrs(*); and this justification of 


(') Sec Ovington’s “Voyage to Suratt in the year 1089," p. 37i). 373, &c. (oct. Lond. 
1600) Moor’s "Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment/' Ac. 
p. 380, 3B2, 383, Ac. Lord Valcntia’s "Voyages and Travels," Vol. 11. p. 188. 
189. 4to.Mr8. Graham's "Journal of a Residence in India/' Ac. (second edition), p. 
38, 41, 44, Ac. Major Moor, (as above quoted), extracts from the Bombay Herald, 
(of October 4tli. 1790), the following paragraph, " We are happy in the opportunity 
" of pointing out the liberality oi'Soorabfee Muncherjee, whose conduct does honour to 
" humaiiity ; duting the present scarcity of provisions, he daily feeds upwards of 
thouiand people, of different casts, at his own expense/’ " Other publick 
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my opinion concerning the modern Parsis, may serve 
as an introduction, not unsuitable, to this chapter, whereof 
the intended subjects are tlicir ancestors, and the religion 
which they professed, during a long succession of ages. 


instances might be given,” adds Major Moor, (p. 3fl2). During the famine that 
desolated India in the years 1005 and 1800, (as Mrs. Graham informs us, p. 44) 
•‘the Parsee merchant, Ardeseer Dadee, fed thousand poor persons for three 
“ montlis at his own expense; besides other liberalities to the starving people.” 
Ovington, (p. 373), noticed their readitu^ss to “provide for the sustenance and com- 
“ fort of such as want it. Their universal kindndss, either in employing such as are 
“ needy and able to work, or bestowing a seasonable bounteous charity to such as are 
“ iiilirin and miserable ; leave ii<» man destitute of relief, nor suffer a beggar in all 
“ their tribe, and herein so far comply with that excellent rule of Pythagoras, ‘*to enjoy 
“ a kind of community among friends** But their benevolence is not restricted to 

persons of their own sect, as the e.\tract above given, ftoui a Bombay newspaper, 
evinces; and Major Moor, (p, 382), informs us that they even supply distressed 
with food and clothing. Their industry and extensive mercantile* spirit 
have enabled many of them to amass considerable fortunes, which they spend with 
generous profusion in acts of charity and hospitality. . A great portion of Bombay 
island, and most of the principal houses have become their property. They construct 
the finest ships in India; and while we w'erc there, had nearly finished a vessel of 
seventy-four guns, for the king's service. In works of useful labour they thus 
employ their poon “A Parsec beggar,” ‘says Major Moor, “ was never known;” 
and he adds, that an unchaste W'omaii of that sect is as rare as a beggar, (p. 383). 
Chcistity, a virtue, so honourable in any country, we may perhaps consider as being 
(among Asiatick females), peculiar to the Pars'is of India, and Gabrs of Persia. These 
have been celebrated by the learned Vossius, in hisw'ork, “De Idololatrin,” (Lib. II. 
Cap. LXl V. p. 240. Amst. 1700) thus ; “ Femiii% etiain pudiem ac A scortatione aliena; 
on the respectable authority of atmerchaiit who had resided eiglUeeii. years in Persi«i, 
and whose, manuscript journal probably still exists, “viri fide dignissimi, Joannis 
•' Mivasii, mercatoris Leodiceiisis ; qui annis duodjeviginti in regno Persia: vixerat.” 1 
shall only add, that the praises bestowed by travellers, on the male and female fire- 
worshippers of Persia, were fully confirmed to me by the acknowledgineuts of their 
Mohammedan fellow-countrymen, who hated them merely from religious prejudice ; 
but allowed that they were the most virtuous, industrious and inoffensive subjectis 
wdUtin the empire of their sovereigp* 
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Those were tlje ancient Persians who “ erected not statues” 
to any vain cl<iitics(®) ; nor believed, like the Greeks, that 
“Coils were clothed inhuman fonns”0. They were the Medes 
and J=ilainltes, who, under Cyrus, broke all the “graven 
images of Babylon”(‘) ; and under Xerxes, destroyed those 


(*) AyaXfjLaTa fiefi &c, Ilcrodot: Lib. I. c, 131* 

O *Ori ni/ie av^pufTra^vtus ivupitrnv rovs ^eovs Ka^uirfp ol EWijrcff t\yat. Ib. The 
criticul reader wiJi perceive that [,liavc not availed my!»vtf of the interpretation given 
by Valla to the compound word av^pwiroifivias, hominibu8 ortos” (See Jiinger- 
niaii's edition of Herodotus, folio. 1618, p. 56), although it is adopted in one place 
by Vossius, (De Idoiolatria. Lib. L cap. 11) whilst in another (Lib. IX. De Physioiog. 
Christian, .cap. 9). he writes non cxistimeut — Dcos tieri qui homines fuerint.’* I 
have preferred the version of Stanley, who, In liis “History of the Clialduirk Philoso- 
phy," (Cl^^ip. iii. p. 32. Loud. 1701), thus explains the whole passage, “ for that they 
did^iot believe as the Grecians, that the Gods were of humane form.’^ He adds in a 
marginal note, av^pMjrotjtUas* i. c. ay^pbtrropvp<liovs; and accordingly in his edition of 
.XscJiylus, (ad Pers. 81 1) interprets av^pioiroflivias by “humana forma praj^ditos.'^Larclier 
was the lirst who, in his translation of Herodotus, (1802) protited by Stanley's sugges- 
tion, according to Ouvaroff; (See that very interesting work, the “ Essai sur les 
M\sterc3 d'Eleusis," 3ine. cd. Paris 1816. p. 74). I suspect , however, that the Theorist 
Burnet, (See his “ Arcliaudogiie Philosophicse ; sive Doctrina Antiqua de Rcruin 
Originibus, Lond. 1(;92, p. 27), discovered souietliiiig of anthropomorphism, in 
ar^fjw7r«<^ii;/ns ; for he thus renders into Latin the passage abovc quoted, — “quod 
“ non qiiemadinoduni Gneci, sentiunl Deos more honiinum esse natos, auf hominuiii 
“ similes." And Bluckwall, now known as the ingenious author of “ Letters concern- 
“ iiig Mythology,'* (oct. Lond. 1748), to whicli he did not prefix his name, says that 
the true meaning of av^ptoTroiftvvis is **made like a man;** (See Letter XVI. p. 
217), considering it as synonymous with av^pwTrS/iop^os, used by Ilccata^us, in his 
Account of the Jews. (See Photii Biblioth. 1611. col. 1151 ; erroneously numbered 
2051;. and Diod, Sicul. Eclog. vel Excerpta, p. 922. edit. Khodoman. Haitov. 1604.) 
But 1 find that the acute Warburton, like Valla above quoted, would translate the 
woril ay.^p(avopo(i<jtvias “ ex hominibus ortos," See “ The Divine Legation of Moses/* 
Book U. Sect, 1. p. 90. (fourth edition, 1755). 

C) Go up, O Elam! besiege O Media! — Babylon is fallen, is fallen : and all the 
graven images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground." (Isaiah, xxi. 2—9). 
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Grecian temples in which mortals had imprisoned the 
Gods, “ to whom all things should be open and free ; the 
whole world* being their temple and habitation”(^). 

Such were the ancestors of those denominated in India, 
Farsis, from their original country 'Par$l^ , and by their 
oppressors, the Mohammedans of Persia, styled contempt- 
uously Gabrs, in a sense equivalent to ‘^infidelsf).” But 
the term was not dishonourable in its primitive significa- 
tion ; for it expressed, either the professors, generally, 


O ** Nec seqiior Magos Persarum ; quibus auctoribufl Xerxes inflanimasse templa 
** Graei:ia: dicitur, qu6d parietibus iiicludereot deos, quibus omnia deberent esse paten- 
**tia ac libera, quorumque hie mundus omnis templuiii esset et donius/’ ^Cicer. de 
Legih. Lib. 11. 20. Thus Tacitus relates of the old Germans, ceteruni nec colfibere 
parietibus Deos/' &c. (De Morib. Germ. 4). And Arnobius defending the early 
Christians from a reproach which they incurred for not having erected temples to 
tlieir God, says ** Nonne primaet maxima contumelia est babitationibus Deos habere 
“ distfictos ? (Contra Gentes, Lib. V). 


(•) The whole empire of Persia derived its name from Par$ 
the Greeks Flep^u (Perm) ; that province which contained the chief city, and 
the most splendid of all Royal palaces. From Pars is formed Parsi 


(0 ** Gabt'/* (with the vowel accent fattek, giving a short sound like the a of our 
words can, hat, &c.) according to the manuscript dictionary, Berhdn Kattea, ** is 
**u$ed in the sense of Mugh, which signifies a Fire-worshipper;’' — 


This is sometimes written, and very oReii pronounced Gavr, hy a change of letters 
ft’cquent in Persian, as in other languages. ** G<itr,” wc learn from the c(ictionaiy . 
Jehangiri, means '' those fire-worshippers, who observe the religion of Zardusht, (or . 
Zoroaster), and they are also called Mugh 


But OrigfD,m the third century, defending Christianity against Celsus, anEpicurean, 


P 
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or merely the priests, of a religion which taught, “the 
“ worship of One Goo, without images(®) and which 
might be styled ** philosophical" when compared with the 
superstitions of all other heathens(®). Priests, who in 
cherishing on their altars a perpetual flame, seem onfy to 
have obeyed the injunctions of an inspired legislator 
instructing the chosen {)eople, the children of Israel, 
as Huet remarks('®) ; while Dr. Hyde, an English theolo- 
gian, contemporary wifh that justly celebrated French 


who had alluded to the mysteries ofMithra^ uses Kaber as equivalent to Per8ian$, 
M Let Celsus know/' says he^ ** that oulr prophets have not borrowed any thing from 
•• the Persians'or Kabirs/' — I^rai 5 cK€Xm^<— ovr* airo ^ \afi6vrn 

dc irpo^^’oc \iyov9i riva.-^(Orig« contr. Cels. Lib« Vi. p. 201. Cantab. 16&8). A 
Jewisfi writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Religs Vet. Pers. Cap. xxix.) declares 
that the Persians call their Priests (In the plural) Chahtrin^ (or Khaherin) 
flip O'^DIS whilst the singular "IHH Chaher or Khaber^ (occurring 
in the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew commentators, as signifyhig or 

Persians. On this subject Hadrian Reland has offered some seniarks, in Dissert. IX. 
de Persicis Talmudicis. (See bis ** Dissert. Miscell. Part 11. p. 2D7. Traj. ad Rhen... 
170G). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Chaher or Chaver, denoted both 
a priest and a layman ; any person. **modo sit higus religionis ; namque non notat 
Persam gente sed Persam religione ; nec statum civilem spectat." 

(*) Sir Isaac Newton's ^‘Chronology of the Empire of the Persians." (Ed. 1728). p. 351). 

(’) “ Quin et totus Persarum cultus, si reliquarum gentium superstitiouibus confera- 
** tur, Philosophicus dici meretur." (Burnet’s “ Archmolog. Philosopii. p. 27.1602). 

0*) Atque hunc ritum non apud ipsos (Guebros)natum, sed aChaldseis, vel aliutTde,. 
‘*uti et i)>sorum pleraque, traductum meritb suspicatus est Agathias: Scilicet hoc 
** ipsum est pracceptum Mosis, “ IgnU autem in altari eemper ardehit,** Ax. See the 
Dcmonstratio Cvangelica,” (Fourth edition. Lips. 1604, p. 157). by Peter Daniel 
Huet, IVidiop of Avranches. The precept of Mqses, to which he alludes, is this, 
** And the fisc upon the altar shall be burning in it : it shall not boput out. — ^'fhe 
fire shall be everburning upon the altar; it shall never go out." (Levit. VI. 12-*13). 
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Bishop,^ does not hesitate in declaring the ancient Modes 
and Persians, to have been worshippers of the “ True 
God”; a race of the faithful; and haters of idolatry(“). 

To the subject of their ancient religion, a few pages 
must be here devoted, and, but a few ; as in another work 
1 shall offer many : not however intending to contradict 
that learned writer last quoted', with whom I sincerely 
join in respecting the old Persian worship; and sympa- 
thize in lamenting the infamous' persecution which has 
caused its decay : but rather to support by new 
authorities, his arguments in its vindication : to rectify 
some points which he misapprehended through want 
,of that information afforded by our intercourse with Asia, 
so considerably extended since his time ; to supply some 
deficiencies in his admirable treatise, from oriental manu- 
scripts, which he never had an opportunity of consulting ; 
and to; add from the ssune original sources, a variety of 
interesting matter(**). 


(») « Aborigines Medos et Persas in primo suo Religionis fundamineab antique bene , 

** initiatos fuisse In veri Dei cultu^ et in eodem postea semper perstitisse/' £t 

** quod Fideles erant, et veri Dli cultui addict!, &c. Medr et Persae quod essent 

**^eri Dei cultores Idololatriam exosi V* See the Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum/' 
Cap, I. p. 16. (Oxon. 1700). Hyde's favourable opinion respecting this pure Theism 
of the ancient Persians, an Abbe Foucher controverted in the “ Memolrgs de I'Acad. 
" des Inscript. (Tbme xxv. p. 116). 

(**) Dr. Hyde^s ^'Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum," was first published at Oxford, 
IB the year 1700 ; forming one quarto volume. The second edition, (likewise in quarto), 
with many corrections and augmentations, appeared at the same place in 1760. 
Those who possess either edition may regard it as a treasure of Intern learning. 
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Mean while I shall here express mj firm belief that 
the first Persian altars blazed in honour of God alone; 
SIS, likewise, that the present disciples of Zeuatusht or 
Zajideiiesht (Zoroaster), both in India and the mother 
country, Irdn or Persia ; have no other object when they 
render to Fire a semblance of veneration. Yet the 
original purity of their religion appears to have been 
affected, during intermediate ages, by various occasional 
schisms(’®), and contaminated by heretical practices, which 
were, most probably, of short duration, and adopted 
only in particular districts of their extensive empire. We 
find theija, however, gravely accused by classick writers, 
not only of worshipping the elements and celestial bodies, 
but f.ven the persons of their living monarchs(’^), and, at 
least, one statue of an imaginary divinity, bearing the 
human form(‘*). 


(**) The different sects amounted to more than seventy ; a circumstance, as Dr. 
Hyde remarks, tio( peculiar to the ancient Religion of Persia. ** Cum itaque in hac 
•• rcligionc fuerint Sects plures quam 70 uli etiam snnt in Christianitate) non est 
•* expectandiim,’* &c. (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. I. p. 26. ed 1700). 

c*) See in the note immediately following, a reference made on this subject to 
Brisson's valuable work ; and a passage quoted from Strabo. 

(*•) The Magians, considered as God^, according to Diogenes Laertius, (in Proefi. 
p. 2. Lond.1664). « Fire, Earth and Water,''— ovs icat irvp 'nvac, xa/ Kat vSufp. But 

Heredotus had before him mentioned sacrifices offered on mountains to Jupiter, by 
the ancient Persians, and their worship of the sun and moon ; of the earth ; of fire, 
water, and of the winds ; he adds, also, that they learned from the Assyrians and 
Arabians, toadorc Venus r/ranto,or **celestial,” which tbePersiaiis called M/rpa,Aft7ro, 
Oi vofiliovoi Act /i€v &c .— be lyX/w ri Kai aeXrivii cal wvpl xai iibari kcU arifioiat 
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That abuses so contrary to the orthodox principles 
of true Magism, did, to a certain degree, actually exist, 
at different times among the Persians, their zealous 


8c koX rrj Ovpaviri ^veev, Arc. (Herod. Lib. 1. 131). Strabo, like 
Herodotus, declares that the Persians neither erected statues nor altars, ‘'they 
" regard,'' says lie, “ the Heavens as Jupiter, and reverence the sun, which they call 
** Mithra. The moon, also and Venus ; Fire, the Wind, and Water,” — rov ovpavoi^ 
riyovfi€voi A/a; rifiSttn irvp it Kai HXcov, ov icaXov^c ifol IcXZ/i/ijv, icai 

Afpobhriv^ Kal irvp ical yfiv Kal *avifjovs, ical vhutp. (Strab* Geog. Lib, XV. ed, 
Xylaiid. p. 847, Basil, 1571). Yet in a former passage of the same book, if the text 
be correct, he had aflirmed that Mars alone was Worshipped by the Persians ; ru Ape* 
ov Uiptrai (riflovrai ^iwv povov. What they called J upiter, says Herodotus, was the whole 
compass or circuit of heaven, rov evicXov vayra tov ovpavov Aia KaX^oi^rcs*>~(Lib. 1. 131) 
which Strabo, as above quoted, confirms. From both authors, it appears, that the 
Persians did not attempt to embody, under the human form, an object of such imme- 
feriality as the celestial expanse. But Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. Sect. V.) gives 
IIS reason to believe that some of their Idols resembled human beings; and the statue 
of Venus Ttfao'is \^poilTH9 Tai^a(8os) mentioned by him, represented, •without 
doubt, the female divinity more correctly named AnaitU; that Venus, we may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus has 
already declared, this was the Ai/atre* of Strabo, (Lib. XI. 10), and of Agathias, (Lib. 
XI). Plutarch, (Artax). also the Anaitis of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib..XXXIIL c. 4), and by 
the Persians called Anahfd, or Nahfd This goddess I shall have 

occasion to mention in another place. Concerning the homage rendered to Persian 
kings, whose subjects, in the opinion of some writers, adored them as divinities, the 
ingenious Brisson, has collected nearly all that can be gleaned from the Greek and 
Latin authors of antiquity. (See “ De Regio Persdrum Principalu,” Lib. I. p. 15, et seq. 
Argeutordfc^ 1710, fourth edition). The notes which I have added to a copy of 
that excellent work, interleaved for my own use, furnish but one instance of any im- 
portant passage respecting the iidoration of kings, omitted by Brisson. It occurs in 
Strabo's description of Media ; Lib. XI. where this Geographer says, that “ the 
* dress now denominated Persick ; and the fondness for archery and horsemanship ; 
••the manner of attending and decorating kings ; and the worship, such as is worthy 
•• of Gods, which their subjects pay to those kings ; ull w'ere communicated by the 
•• Medes to the Persians — H yap vvv \eyoptyri Jhpaueij oroX?) nai 0 rfis rojcic^s f^Xor, 
Ml 9 irtpl Tovt fiatriKias ^tpairita Kal Koffpos koX atfiaffpos ^tQvpiiril$ iropa vwv 
upxppiyity ccf toys Hipyat irdpit twv Mijivy a^cifra*.— 
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advocate, Dr. Hyde, does not deny ; but in extenuation 
imputes them to those powerful kings, whose impieties 
or irregularities the priests could not conlrol(**). It must 
also be acknowledged tliat the Dabistdn, an extraordi- 
nary work, (discovered in Bengal about ninety years 
after the publication of Hyde’s elaborate treatise) minutely 
discribes many Persian idols, their temples, the different 
kinds of incense offered to them, and other circumstan- 
ces; the author Mods an, a native of Cashmir, and 
surnamed Fani, professing, (as we may suppose tvith 
truth) to have derived his information from manuscripts, 

p 

which, however rare, might still probably be found in 
India ; although my inquiries after those named by him, 
particularly the Akhteristatiy (perhaps a treatise, as 

its title might announce, on the Sabian worship of stars,) 
proved unsuccessful among the booksellers of Shirdz 
and Itfahdn{"). 


('*) '* Pneterca, multa irregularia aliqoando facia futre i quibusdam Persarum 
*' Kegibus, qui ca plenitudine potestatis, pro libitu sarpi fecerunt et fieri jusserunt ea 
que non erant sancta ; quibus orthodox! sacerdotes non potuerunt reaistoK cave 
" impedire." (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. I. p. 27. ed. 1700). 

(*0 Sir William Jones first introduced the DabistSn to notice. In his 

" Discourse on the Persians ; February 1780; (Asiatick Researches, Vol. II). The 
fortunate discovery of that work has cast, says he, “a gleam of light on the primeval 
" history of /rdn, and of the human vice, of which I had long despaired, and which 
"could hardly have> dawned from any other quarter.” This induced Mr. Gladwin, 
a few months after, to publish and translate in his “New Asiatick Miscellany" (Calcutta, 
1780,) that section of ihe“l>uMstdN, or School of Manners,” which describes the ReU< 
gious teneU and ceremonies of the indent Intniani. The whole woik has since been 
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It may likewise be admitted that certain passages of 
a few rare works besides the Dabistdn above mentioned, 
seem to indicate, among the ancient Iranians^ something 
like Sabrnm; once so prevalent in Asia ; and even to 
imply the adoration of images. On another occasion I 
shall duly examine the marfuscripts containing those pas- 
sages, which hitherto, no European antiquary appears to 
have noticed. But it will be found that they do not 
impeach the general orthodoxy of Persian Magism; and 
on any subject connected with religion, the authority 
of Muselmdn writers must be strongly suspected; for, 
except two or three, whose liberal opinions and extensive 
researches induce me to doubt their sincerity as disciples 
of Mohammed; they affect a contemptuous indifference, 
“as if wilfully ignorant, concerning all n^odes of faith 
besides their own. Thus they frequently confound 
the respect paid to images,, with the rites introduced by 
ZAROEHEsat, orZBRATusHT; although they might have 
learned from Firdausi, the Eastern Homer, that those 
forms of worship were absolutely incompatible ; tliat 
whatever images (if any) existed in Persia at the time 


printed at Calcutta in the original Persian. Through the kindness of Lord TeignmQuth* 
1 was once gratitied in perusing a manuscript copy of the Dabiat&n which he had lent, 
several years before, to Sir William Jones, and which was, in many pWe^, marked by 
the pan of that great orientalist. It appears that in composing his Dabiatan, Mohs AN 
consulted iheDesatir ( jjjLiij) a fety rare work, of which, according to advertise- 
ments lately circulated, (,1817), an English translation has been made at Bombay 
through the medium of Fibuz, that ingenious Poni already mentioned in p. 88*. 
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when Zakdehesht promulgated his doctrines, reform- 
ing the old system of Pyrolatry, were immediately de- 
stroyed; and even tlmt active efforts were made by his 
zealous followers, to abolish the idols of Hindustdn, and 

of other bordering countries(*®). 

• 

It is not necessary in this place to offer any remarks 
on the various philosophers who at different times bore 
the title of Zoroaster, which, as our ingenious Stanley 
observed, “ seems to liave been been attributed to such 
persons as were eminently learncd”(‘®). One is described 
as a Chaldean or Assyrian; one a Bactrian; another 
a Pamphylian ; Armenian ; Proconnesian ; and one a 
Persian, or Perso-Mede. It is uncertain which of these 


(^*) This most particularly appears from the story of Isfendyar, son of Gusht- 
ASP, (or Ifyslaspes), as related by Firdausi, in Ills Shahnamah. That warlike prince 
boasts of his early exertions in supporting Zardbhbsht's religion, and in extirpating 
the race of image-worshippers: — « 

He declares that a Brahman no longer remained in the idol-temples. 

jjU; 

This line might afford subject for some discussionv did we not know from preceding 
passages, that the Indian monarch had promised to renounce Idolatry in consequence 
of IsrENSVAK’a solicitation, aided by the menacing aspect ofa powerful army. And 
the primary sense attributed to Brahman by the Persian Lexicographer 

whose work, (the MS. BtrhankaUta) has been so often quoted; is butperett, 
is^) or *■ image-worshipper," in a general signification. 

« 

O '• History of the Chaldaick Philosophy ."~Patt. XVI. Ch. 1. 
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^liould be r^ardcd as the first; but feytr can dispute pri- 
ority widi him wlio flourished six thousand years before 

Plato, according to Eudoxus(*‘’). The prophet, however, 

* 

or legislator, whose name we find written in Persian books, 
Zardehusht, or Zauatusht, is ‘manifestly that Zoroas- 
ter, whom the Greek historian Agathias calls Zoroadns, or 
Zarades, and justly assi^pis to the^ age of king Ilystaspes, 
preceding Christ by about five hundred years(*‘). 

Persian Idolatry (I can scarcely’ prevail on myself to 
combine those words) shall be the subject of some 
remarks in another work. Perhaps Idolatry does not 
accurately expi'css my meaning, which is restricted to the 
adoration of images, statues, or painted and sculptivrcd 
forms of any sort; for I must here allow the respect 
paid to Fire by the Farm; and am aware tliat our 
venerable Stillingfleet considered the worship of that 
element, or of the sun, as a “chief point of Idolatry ”(**) ; 


(”") Thus quoted by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. xxx. c. 1). Sed unus hie fiierit, an 
postea et alius, non satis constat ; Eudoxus qui inter sapientise sectas clarissimani 
utilissimamque earn intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem linnc sex millibus annorum ante Pla« 
tonis mortem fuisse prodidit*’ • 

(*‘) Zwpodorpoa — ovrosS€oZti>p6aSosffroi2SapdStis* Agath.Lib«I.p. 58. Lug, Bat. 1694. 

• 

(^) Stillingfleet, speaking of the Chaldmans and Persians, in his ''Origiues Saerm,” 
(second edition, 4to. 1663. p. 44). says ** their agreement in the chief point of Idolatry, 

^'the worship of the sun, and consequently the Tvpadcca or Symbol of the Sun/^ Sec, 

• 

Q 
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although a very ingenious and learned mythologist does 
not concur in this opinion(*®). 

Whatever foreign heresies may hayc subsequently infected 
the Persians ; it is allowed by Vossius, who most diligently 
investigated the subject of idolatry^ that in early ages. 
Fire was to them but as a Symbol of God(**) ; and such 
it is at present among their descendants, the Farm and 
Gubrsy or rather as they denominate themselves, BekdiHy 
and Mazdiemdn. The 'first name, Bekdin, compounded of 
beh “ good, excellent,” and din “ religion”!*®), signifies one who 
professes the true faith, or dhud-heh ; that worship established 
in Persia by Zaudehosht or Zeuatusht, after the reforma- 
tion of several abuses, which had corrupted the primitive 
magism(®®). That heh was an epithet almost peculiarly 


(”) *'That the Persians of most early time were no Idolaters, but worshipped 
'' One God, the Creator of the world, under the symbol of Frre, is acknowledged by all 
** their historians,’’ <&c. (Blackwall’s ** Letters concerning Mythology/' Let. xix. p. 371)^ 

** Ac primb quidem Ignem coluere ut Dei symbolum”. (Voss. deldol.Lib.;!!. c Ob), 

(**; Behdtn, ** Among themselves/' says Pietro della Valle, « they are not 

styled Gaurs, which word properly signifies “ Infideh, or Heathens but they 
call each other in the Persian language Behdin, implying «of the good faith." 
*• Essi fra di loro non si chiamanoG<iifr«, la qiial parola propriamentc vuol dire infedeli o 
'' Etimici ; n>a si chiamano in lingua Persiana Bthdin^ che significa “ Di buona fede." 
(Viaggir Persia. Ieftera3.de' 18. di Decemb. iCJ7) The ceremonies of initiation 
necessary to a Behdin arc described in Awjuelil’s Zendavesta." Cfome IL p. 553. 554). 

(*) In modern Persian, the name of that celebrated prophet or legislator, whom 

we generally style Zoroaster,is variously written Zar^tusht, Zaradusht. Zarad- 
iiusuT, Zaktusht, &c. as we*find from the Berhhn Kattta^ and other MSS, and 
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consecrated to the religion and disciples of Zardehusht, 
might be proved by a multiplicity of quotations ; I shall 
here extract the £rst passage in which it occurs, from 
the Shah-mmdh of Firdausi, who was intimately acquainted 
with the antiquities of his country, and lived at a period 
(in the tenth and early in* the eleventh century), when 
Persia abounded with Hehdins, ,wliose religious opinions 
he not only well undei'stood, but, as was suspected (and 
it seems to me with reason) secretly entei'taiued. 

The passage to which I have alluded, is from that 
part of Firdausi’s poem wherein he describes the first 


as Dr. Hyde has explained in his ** Hist. Rclig. Vet. Pers. cap. 24, p. 309, (Ox. l700), 
wbere^it is given also in Ztnd characters, Zaratushtriuh, &c. which, however, he seems 
to have mistaken for Pahlavi ; in nuperis Apographis in lingua Pehiavi scriptis,*’ &c. 
M. Anquetil has shown (Zendav. Tome I. p. 77. Plate V) how his Zend copy of 
the Vendidad Sadi, exhibits Zerithoschtr, which, in mine, (a perfect and beautiful 
manuscript), appears under the same form. But another volume entitled ** Kitab 
** Shaiest u nahShaieat,** or the *' Book of Right and 

Wrong,” which I procured from a Behdin, (or Gabr ), at Shirdz, containing passages 
of ancient Persian, interspersed throughout the modern work; represents Zaratkusht, 
thus Rtncifully written in Zend characters, 

the penman having contrived, by^an extraordinary prolongation, to cross the strokes 
that form R and TH. In an original Arabick fragment of Tsbris chronicle 
(preserved amou^ tlie Cottonian MSS. British Mus. Vitell. A. IV). we find both 
Zakadvst and Zardos*^ ; but the oldest Persian transla* 

tions of that work, represent the name as Zardusiit, while Firdausi, 

in every copy of his SAaAnamaA that 1 have seen, writes it ZARDEHVSHT(ij^^JJbJjj) ; 
and muny Iranians of my acquaintance pronounced it Z rratusht, or Zar atusht. 
These circumstances are here Vemarked, since under some of the names above- 
mentioned, Zoroaster will often appear in the course of my researches. 
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interview between Zardehusiit and Gushtasp, in imitation 
of whoso name the Greeks wrote Hystaspes. Having 
announced his divine mission, the prophet advises that 
monarch to accept the new religion, and, as if prompted 
by some sudden inspiration, or miraculous conviction of 
its truth, Gushtasp immediately complies. 

• 

“Learn,” said Zardehusiit, “the rites and doctrines 
“of the religion of excellence. For without religion there 
“ cannot be any worth in a king. When the mighty (or 
“ excellent) monarch heard him speak of the excellent religion, 
“ he accepted from him the excellent rites and doctrines(*’'^).”* 

IJiavc here shown by Italick letters, how and its 
derivative h^hi ocur in the original pa.ssage ; an inscription 
which I discovered among the remains of Jemshid’s 
palace or throve, at I’crsepolis, represents heh thus "ZJJ 


This passage is comprised in two ftfiVs, or couplets : — 

J *[> X iCi j jl 

In three copien of the SMhnam^h out of five manuscripts now before me, the epithet 
heh follows fhah in the third line ; but the copies yhich have meh, (great or mighty), 
are the oldest, and seem the moat correct. This word when accented with 
the vowel accent kesra, which gives it the sound of meh or mik, is equivalent in 
aignitication to huzur^;, (t-^) great, powerful, Ac. as we learn from the MS. dic- 
tionary herhan Kaitea. It seems in this sense to form part of (oblf«) the name 
of a personage described after some Persian accounts, as “ the first monarch of /rdis, 
and of the whole earth," by Sir William Jones, who writes it, however, Makubadu 
it being in his opinion, - a word appurentiy San9cHt,*' (Discourse on the Persians, 
Asiat. Res. VoL 11. p. fiU, oct). 
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in Pahlavi character8(*®) ; and on various medals now before' 
me of the Sassanian kings, (those who governed Persia from ♦ 
the year 229 to ^2), we find JcA, forming part of tlieir 
Pahlavi legends, thus expressed tW and ai ; and preceding 
the royal name. I ventured once to trace this epithet 
still farther back ; and some silver coins obtained during 
my residence at Irfahdn and Tehran^ have confirmed me 

s 

in the opinion tliat it was adopted by monarchs of tlie 
Arsacidan or Parthian dynasty(*®).' 

'J’he second appellation, assumed chiefly in their books, 
by the Indian and Persian disciples of Zakdeuusht, is 
Mazdaiem^n, above mentioned, signifying “ those who 


This inscription, of twelve lines, and another, likewise in Pahlavi, of eleven 
linesy seem to have escaped the notice of former travcfleas The copies which I took 
have not yet enabled me to ascertain their whole purport ; but that they are of the 
Sassanian times cannot be doubted, since Shapuhr, .AuiioRiwrzni, and Varharan, 
(kings whom our historians call iSWpor, Hormisdas, and Vararanes), are indisputably 
mentioned in those passages which I have already deciphered. A furilior account 
and engravings of the two inscriptions, will be found in another part of this work. . 

(^} That celebiRted orientalist M. de Sacy, already quoted in this work, (p 62), 
was the first who deciphered any inscription in the Sassanian Pahlavi ; (^See his **Me- 
moires 8ur diverses Antiquit^s de la Perse," 4to. Paris, 1793); and the alphabet, 
which he so ingeniously ascertaini|<l, enabled me to explain some legends that had not 
fallen under his inspection. (See ** Observations on medals and gems, be.iring iiiscr.p. 
lions in the Pahlavi or ancient Persick character." dto. Loud. 1801). In this work 1 
ascribed to one of the Arsacidan monarchs, a bronze coin publk»hriJ by Pellcriii ; (in ' 
the third supplement to his **Receuil des Medailles," pbte L fig. td). on ithicli ilie 
epithet 6eA appears before the name; and others of the same clas.s, but sdver) in my. 
own eollectioii, exhibit, like Sassanian medals, a fire a- ta» the reverse. One of UiCi 
engravings subjoined, will shew their devices and inscriptions. 
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“ invoke Oumazd, or Ormdzd.” Although some passages 
of the Zcndavesta, in M. Anquctil’s translation, seem to 
describe Ormuzd as a subordinate power ; yet other parts 
of the same work unequivocally designate the Almighty 
by this name; for Ormuzd is declared to be the first 
of celestial spirits; the author of all good; die intelli- 
gence that never slecpeth ; the sovereign judge ; the 

M 

being ivho made all things(*’). He was the Ormasdes, or 
OuoMAZEs of Greek writers, and, according to Plutarch, 
was esteemed by Zoroaster, and many otlicrs, as Cod ; 
the principle of good ; the Deity who created Gods ; and 
ornamented Heaven with stars(®‘). 


(“)*Zendaves»a, Tome I. Part II. p. 100 , 403, 41«. Tonic II. p. 26, and many 
other places which the copious “ Table dei niatierea” will sufficiently indicate. Dr. 
Hyde had before remarked that the Persians sometimes bestowed one of their many 
names for God, (Yttid), on those angels, through whom the divine commands 
were executed. “ Quia Dcus, aliquid loquens ant faciens, id facit per angelos qui 
« Dei vice fungentes ipsius vocabulo honorantur ; ut et s®pe, (si non semper) lit in 
“Vet. Test, ubi angelus Imud semcl vocatur Deus, ct cjus loco honoratur, ut tarn 
« alibi quam in casu Mano® qui dicit se vidissc angelum et tamen metuit se moriturum 
‘'quia viderat Deum.” See “Hist, Rclig. Vet. Pers. cap. ix. p. lao. (edit, 1703) 
See also cap. ii. p. «4. and cap. xv. p. 185). The learned author notices, (in cap.’ 
xx.p.200,) thatOBMuiD,3><j[jl or IloRMoxD, and Hormox,^ one of 
the names given to God, is used Ukewise to express the brst day of the month, and the 
Angel who presutis over the occurrences of it by God's command. He miebt have 
added Hvrmuzd and Hurhux as I find the name written books 

of the modem Parsis or Gabr*. 


(") Opon&Ctit ol ii T&y fitx $t6y saXoviriv— eo. o /mv r{ hovs tmdiin—Kat 

r/dU Tr “iT* Vide Pint. Opem, Tom. H.p. 880. 

« t lisior. Lib„ H. p, 48 , 59 , (Edit, Pon, Vulcan; Lugd, Bat. 1684), 
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Mazdiean ' m expressing “ a worshipper of 

“Orsipzd," in many Paklam inscriptions(®*), and on examin- 
ing my copy of the Vendidad Sadiy (a Zend manuscript 
before mentioned), I find that the oblique cases, and 
the plural are formed by adding certain letters to Mazdeiesni ^ ; 
although the nominative singular is Mazde'iesnu, w^ch An- 
quetil, in his translation of that wojrk, writes Mazdeieman(^). 


(”) M. de Sacy has delineated various Paklavi forms of the word Mazdiesn, as 
found on monuments in Persia, and traced by different travellers ; also on medals of 
Sassanian kings, preserved in the royal cabinet at Paris. (See his •• Mem. sur div.. 
Antiq.*' pi, 1. VII. VIII. IX.) The inscription which I copied at Persepolis, (See 
uute 28.) exhibits Mazdiem thus in Pahlavi characters, ) 

(") Divested of the occasional terminations «, »h &e. Mazdtitm is thus written 

in the Kitah Shdiest mentioned above (note 20) ; but 

the Zend characters of this manuscript do not equal either in size, beauty or 
distinctness those of Anquetifs engraved specimen, nor of my Vendidad Sadt» 


(“) Zendavesta, Tome 1. 2. part. p. 123. “ Jc suis Mazdeiesnan,” A:c. ’‘LeMazdei* 
esnan (disciple) de Zoroastre," d:c. p. 177. aud other passages. Vet explaining the 
original Zend in corresponding letters of our alpliabtq, he writes Mazdtiesno. (See p. 
77.) according to the Indian pronunciation, while a Persian would accent the last 
syllable as If spelt noo or nn. ( au Kirman On.** Seethe plate of** Lettres Persea 

**aocienne8 et modernes Zendav. Tome II. p. 424.) I have found Mazdiesntin thus 
written in modern Persian characters at the end of many books transcribed 

by Pardi9 at Surat and Bombay ; wherein it is requested that all who read, should jiray 
for the writer. A copy of the Ardai-viraf-namah closes with 

lhe>penman’s recommendation of his wo' k, which he styles ** a very good and desirable 
** treatise on the institutes of the excellent religion of Maadieen&ne (or worsliippcrs of 
**Ormuzd) and on that wlHcb is right and wrong, according to the faith of Zartusiit, 
<« (descended from) IsfRNTRMAN." 
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Such are, the two denominations chiefly -affected by 
the modem Gabrs and Parsis, disciples of the din-i-beh' 
or “excellent faith," as Firdausi emphatically and peculi- 
arly designates the worship introduced liy Zardrhusht; 
'whose first appearance is noticed in the SAu/t-wowa/t about 
the mititlle, or after a serifes of sixty thousand lines, 
during which the poet ^ocs not once apply that flatter- 
ing title to the national religion of Persia. Yet those 
pious kings and heroes^, whom he celebrates as flourish- 
ing there before the promulgation of Zaudeiiusht’s doc- 
trineSj are styled pd/i-d/n or “ pure in faith,” and Khudn-peresty 
Aysed or Ized-peresty and Y ezd/in-perest ; all thne denomina- 
tions signifying “ worshippers of God the same Supreme 
Bcifig; “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 

Thus Minuchehr, a mighty king, whose reign, from 
the most moderate calculation, appears anterior to Zar- 
DEiiusHTs mission by more tlian two hundred years, (and 
before the conuneucement of our era above seven hundred), 
when dying in extreme old age, instructs his son Nauder ; 
“ thou must never be of any other than the pdk-dhi sect, 
“or “pure in faithC**),” and “ws^tch tliat thou turn not 
“ aside from the religion of God"(*®). 
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Subsequent to these lines by, atleast» twenty thousand dis- 
tichs, another part of Firdausi's work repflltsents Gush- 
TASP ascendingthe Persian throne, while he wa8yetapdA:d««(®^) 
according to the old Magian^ritcs, or before the coming of 
Zardehusiit; and' expressing lus piety towards God, whom 
he mentions under three naihes as perfectly synonymous. 
“I am,” exclaims he, “a sovereign, the worshipper 
“of Yezdan; on me the holy Ayzed hath bestowed 
“ this imperial crown ; he gave it to me, that I may drive 
“ away the wolf far from the flock of sheep. When the 
“ cei'emonies necessary on the assumption of royalty shall have 
“ been duly performed. I’ll bring over all the wicked to the 
“ religion of (Khoda) God. And he accordingly dispensed 
“justice in such a manner that from its influence the 'ftrolf 
“ and the sheep drank together at the same stream (®®). 

And that the unity of God was from the earliest time 
an established point of belief among tliose who professed 


C) It does not appear that the term p6k-d(n vna wholly disused after Zoroaster’s . 
reformation of the ancient Magism. It is, on two or three occasions, applied by 
Firdausi in a literal sense, to persons who professed the new religion, which probably 
caused but some slight alterations {n the external forms of worshipping God under 
the long-established Symbol of Fires 


uSJ ^ iS 


uW 


R 
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Chap. d. 


the “pure faith," or ‘‘religion of Uie ancient heroes,” 
(always put^opposition with polytheism' aOd idolatry,) 
wc learn from various passages of Firdausi's work(**). 


Yet from the time of Hushano, second monarch of 
the most ancient dynasty, when sparks were first produced 
by the accidental collision of hard rocks and esteemed 
a miraculous revelation of fire ; all those illustrious 
personages so “pure in faith,” arc, whilst w^orshipping 
one Supreme God, represented as contemplating a sacred 


(*•) In thiii the Stiprme Being is frequently addressed as Dad-gar ytk Khudal^ 
Dad dehyek Khudai expressions signify- 

iii<g ** thou just and only God !” Fikdausi, in the history of king N USH i Rv an, re- 
presenting tivo [icrsous of the most opposite descriptions, contrasts them as being 

P 3 ‘■S— y, 

** one an idolater; the other a yAk din. My authority for the PahlaviKish, ** Religion 
of heroes,” is a line found in many copies of the Shahnamah, but not in all. Three, 
however, of the five now on my table, thus present it in the letter which Arjasp wrote 
whilst indignant on hearing that Gushtasp had become a convert to the new form 
of worship. ** Thou hast corrupted or abolished the heroick faith, tlie religion of 
•* ancient warriors.” 

Arj asp's letter in thirty nine couplets, extracted from the Shahnamah, has been pub- 
lished at Calcutta, with an English translation, by the ingenious Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
(New Asiatick Miscellany, 1780, p . 60), and it gk/es this passage ; hut 1 find in many 
parts a considerable difference existing between the printed epistle and my manuscript 
copies, one of which exceeds it in length by sixteen lines, containing some allu- 
sions to the ancient sovereigns, JeIishid and ZouAK.and their liases from the true 
faitli. Indeed the manuscripts differ one from another not only in'^this but in every 
part of the Shahnatnnht and exhibit such a variety of readings, as would weary the 
most patient and persev ering drudge who should undertake to collate several copies 
of a work, comprUing more than one hundred and twenty thousand lines. 
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flame) the symbol of divine Hght(^). This is sufficiently 
demonstrated by Firdausi in many paMages of his 
great worjt: but particularly those memorable lines wliich 
some readers may be gratified on seeing printed (for the 
first timC) I believe) in Persian characters("). To offer my 
own translation of them would be presumptuous, since 
Sir William Jones has already thus quoted diem in 


So well has Dean Prideaux expressed the Maginn opinions on this subject, that 1 
shall not apologise for citing his words. Having observed that they, abominating all 
“ images, worshipped God only by Fire i** he mentions their belief that ** Light was 
** the truest Symbol of the Good God ; and therefore they always worshipped him 
** before Fire, as being the cause of Light, and especially before tbe sun, as being in 
** their opinion the perfectest Fire, and causing the perfectest Light. And for this 
** reason in all their temples they had Fire continually burning on altars, erected in 
them for that purpose ; and before these sacred fires they offered up all their pul^lick 
“ devotions, as likewise they did all their private devotions before their private fires 
** in their own hoi\ses. Thus did they pay the highest honour to Light as being in their 
** opinion the truest representative of the Good God, but always hated darkness as 
being what they thought the truest representative of the Evil God, whom they ever 
** had in tbe utmost detestation as we now have the Devil.*' (Connection of the Old 
and New Testament.) Part. I. book a Vol. I. p. 253. (Eleventh edit. 1749). This and 
other passages of Prideaux’s work, favourable to the Persians, have produced a sneer 
from tbe dogmatical Warburton, (Div. Legat. Book IV. Sect. I), who, adniiltiiig an early 
Bactriaii Zoroaster, regards the story of one contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, as 
a Persian tale, which be threatens to examine on some future occasion. But how- 
ever learned and ingenious, he did not possess over Dean Prideaux any advantage 
respecting Oriental literature : and exposes himself to animadversion, in more places 
than that wherein be interprets allegorically, the Descent of JEneas ; a celebrated 
portion of his work, which Gibbon has refuted in a masterly piece of criticism.— See 
** Observations on the Sixth Book of the ^neid*’* 

• . 

Aji ItAiA \j tAxLijf t»j> 
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English. “ Think not that they (Cai-Khdsr au or Cyrus, 
and his maternal grandfather, who had prostrated them- 
selves before the blazing altar) were adorers of firo; 
*‘for that clement was only an exalted object, on the 
“lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
“ themselves a whole week before God; and if thy un-- 
* ' derstaiiding be ever so lijttlc exerted, thou must acknowledge 
“ thy dependence on the Being supremely pure(").'* 

That tliis was an act of true devotion and properly 
directed, llie historian Tabiii, although Alohammedaii, 
allows . in a passage, which likewise indicates the place 
where it was performed. Cai-Khusjiau, says he, having 
unsuccessfully pursued Aphasiab, the murderer of his 
father, through many regions, at length “ returned to Irdtiy 
“ and there firmly established the imperial authority ; then 
“ turned his face (or proceeded) towards the fire-temple of 
“ Aderbaijan for the purpose of praying to almighty God(^).” 

VVe learn from Firdausi that this transaction occur- 
red in the fire-temple called Azer-Gu$haspi^\ which, according 


(••) Sir William Jones’* Discourse on the Persian*. — Asiat. Researches, Vol. II, 

* ■■ s&V tAiW je jl 

O * 1 ^ jji\ To this sanctuBiy, alter a lapse of ten centuries, another Persian 
prince named Kh o sa A V, (and suraamed Pasviz) fled for refuge from his ftthei's anger. 
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to lines immediately following his verses above quoted, was 
situate in Azer-abadegdn, or Media; and, as the best 
manuscript dictionaries inform us, at Tabriz{*^). 

It appears also from one of these works, that a fire-temple 
named Azer Berzin was founded by Cai-Khusrau in Fars, 
or Pars (the province of Persia proper('*®) ; and Moiisan 


*^and Paaviz had arrived in Azerbaijan^ and ei^tered the Azergehsheh, and there 
** employed himself in devotion/’ MS. Tarikh Tabri, (Hist, of kinj^ Hormuz). So 
the name appears in the oldest of niy copies: but two have Azergusbasb, 

with b after the Arabivk manner. But the Farkang Jehanglri assigns the name 
of Azer Gushasp also to a Fire-Temple, erected at Balkh by GushtasP*, wherein he 
concealed his treasures : and, it is added, that the Temple was demolished and the 
treasures carried away by Skkander, (or Alexander). This circumstance, as 
related by Nizami, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth century, 1 shaft have 
occasion to notice in a future account of Eastern traditions respecting the Macedon- 
ian conqueror. 

(«*) The royal chiefs and nobles remained one month in Azerabadegdn ^ — 

Such are the words, of Firdausi. We read in the manuscript Dictionary entitled 
Berhan Kattea that Azerabadg&n signifies the city of Tabriz^ and likewise, the 
^'fire-temple ai Tabriz, for as this City abounded with Fire-temples it has been thence 
"named Azerabadgan** 

jd j%U j 

See also the Farkang Jehangiri (in Azerjo\) which adds that AzerabadegAn, accord- 
ing to the Arabian mode of writing becomes Autbayan: j 

The words Azer and Atizh (k^) appear to be synonymous, and signify 

l^re.— See Berhan Kalita in* Azer. 


(^} See the MS. Btrhin Kattea in Azer Ber An, 
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Fani ascribes to that mighty sovereign, a lire-tcmplc at 
Ardebit; and to his predecessor Feridun, one at 
Another writer, Shahristani, enumerates various fire- 
temples in Sejestdiiy in Farsy between Fars and Isfahaiiy 
in Kiinm\ and different places : “these liouses,” says he 
“were prior to Zeradusht‘”(“) 

Of all ante-Zoroastrian fire-temples, the principal seems 
to have been that constructed at Balkh, and from its beauty 
entitled Nau-behdr, or “lovely as the dawn of spriug”(^®). With 

See the ** Dabistan,** or •• School of Manners/' in the New Asiatick Miscellany, 
p. 135. (Calcutta, 1730). 

See the whole Arabick passage quoted 
from SHAHRlSTANi’a work, in Hyde’s HUt. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 153. cap, vii) 
Oxoii. 1700). I find that the most cominon Persian names for a Fite- temple are 
Afishgah, or “place of the Fire;” Alish-Khaneh and Atish'^ 

Kadah or Fire hoiiae. This the .Arabians express byJJtiV-Aiir jli 

equivalent in signification ; ai:d on account of its Temple they kut style 

Jc'rusalem, Beit at mekedea “the Holy House." The Hebrews 

themselves most frequently use the same word ( Beit ) in describing “the house which 
King Solomon built for the I^rd.” ;I. Kings, c. VI. v. 2.) 

mn^ no^.T^on na nwH n’arr 

and which comprehended the VSYTCraottmipiuni,) mentioned in verse 17 ^ 

for however sometimes confounded with Beit the whole house, — (o«*:os, 
domus) this Haikehvi^a but a part of Solomon s Tqmple; yet classed among Persian 
words in the MS. Berhan we find that Jlaikel, signifies an Idol-temple; also 

any spacious and loAy edifice. 

, iVlt j ^ ^\X> jJa j 

O So we are authorised to translate NSuheMr^ as compounded most obviously, 
of Nau (y) ” new," and HeAdr (jl^) the “spring season." Dr. Hyde, accordingly, in 
some reiuurks on the Farhang Jehangirip roentiobs tliis Temple, “ quod propter 
•«veruanteoi ornatum vocabatur Nau-baMr; he. iVowfli ver." (Hist. Itel. 
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what veneration it was regarded, at least during the life of 
him who succeeded the illustrious Cyrus, appears in some 
lines which I shall here extract from tlie Shahndmek . — “When 
“Lohrasp had resigned the imperial dignity? to his son 
“Gushtasp, he descended from the throne; and having 
“ bound up his garments, secluded himself at Balkh, in the 
“ Nau-beMr^ which was respected by the fire-worshippers of 
'‘that time, as Mecca is now by the Arabians. Into this 
“ house (or temple) entered the venerable man, a yezdim- 


Vet. Pers. cap. xxitt. p. 303 — See also, cap. iii. p. 104. ed. 1700.) Yet from 
passages in that Farhang^ or dictionary, and in tlie Derkan Katha, it seems to me 
doubtful whether Nau-hehar was a title peculiarly bestowed on any edifice, and I 
shall take another opportunity of showing from many excellciit manuscripts, that 
like the simple word Bahdr, it signified a structure dedicated to the worship of fire ; 

Aiesh'Kadch,) or of idols, But khdneh,) by which may 

understand images; and that it was used in a general sense, to describe various 
temples, as the Naubehar-lmah (•U or temple of the Moon, Naubehar-i-Tir 

the temple of Mercury; Naubehar i-Nahid the temple of Venus; 

and so of the qther planets. 1 think it probable that Bihar, Bthar or Vehar^ 
with a meaning the same or almost equivalent, is as old as the first of those 
structures that it designates. Reland, in his ** Dissertatio dc Linguis Iiisulariim 
Orientaliura"(Diss. Misc. part. iii. p. Ixxxv. Tny. ad Rhen. 1708) explains the Cey- 
lonese word Vekar, as, ** Templum Dti primarii Bnddoe,'" on the authority of old 
European travellers. From more recent we learn that in Ceylon it is used (Vihare 
or Vihari ) not only to express a temple, but also a college or habitation of priests. 
See among other writers Mahony and Joinville. As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 39 and 422, (oct. 
ed«) An ingenious Orientalist, Mr. Chambers, (As. Res. Vol. 1. p. 103), informs us, 
that the word Vihar, or as the natives of Bengal would write it, BihAr, is Shanscrit*^ 
and that according to the historian Ferishtah, a certain province of India was 
denominated Beh&r, as having formerly abounded with Bramin$, who rendered it 
.ime great tiierarp, (and we may perhaps q^d religious) seminary. 
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“ pertity or one who adored God'\^). And here, adds Fir- 
dausi, “he employed thirty years before the Lord, in 
“ perfonning religious duties(*‘)/* 


The t^use (khaneh) mentioned in this passage, remnids 
me of an edifice so designated by Socrates, the ccclesiasr 
deal historian, who relates that the Persian monaj’ch was 
accustomed to adore file constantly buniing in a par- 
ticular house{^% And another Greek writer, Agathias, 
having noticed the magian’s veneration of fire, describes 
those sacred houses^ in which they cherished a perpetual 
flame, as being small, and situate at some distance from 






jW li)' “V cM/ 


la llie fourth line some copies of the Shdhnamah have Yezd&n pemf^n (worahippers 
of God,) for Alesh-pmstan, Fire-worshippers; and in the seventh line, they substi- 
tute Atesh-perest for Yndan-pfrest, I have adopted the text of my oldest and best 
Manuscripts. The first six lines are quoted in the Farhang Jthangiri, and thofe 
verses of Firdausi prove, according to this excellent Dictionary, (in NauheharJ^^) 
that a Firc-lemple is signified ; dot}-# sJkCSJl ji uuJjj jKX 

for Kaubehar is said to have been also the name yf an Idol-temple. " ‘ ^ 


4^1a- JL Jjl (**) 

. 

c*) E«W$« ig 0 PanXtvg g» otiM nA to iiijmi* Ktu6fum> Hop stjwwwfi'. Soet. 
Hist, iiiGcies. Lib, vii. o. 8, 
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ally publick thoroughfare; for so, perhaps, should be inter- 
preted his expression(“). 

To reconcile this Avith the account given by Strabo, we 
may suppose the altar erected under a b\ulding of inponsidcr- 
able dimensions, (and, if not Avholly roofed, yet capable of 
sheltering the fire which at all times gloAved Avithin its Avails) 
in the midst of an ample space, so enclosed that the consecra- 
ted ground Avas separated from the profane. I hav'e below 
fpioted this g(‘,ographer’s words, infortning us, that the Persian 
Vyratheim Avas a vast fence, or rather an enclosed place, in the 
centre of Avhicli stood the altar, and that the Magian priests 
accumulated on this mucii ashes, and preserved fire unexliii- 
, guisliedv'^‘). ZoNAHAs having noticed the irruption of IIi^ra- 
cLius, AA'ho penetrated far into Persia; informs us that he 
destroyed various cities and sacred enclosures, in which fire 
was Avorshipped by the inhabitants('‘'’). 


(”) To ht TTvp avTOis rlfiiov rt tivai SoKit Kai aynararov. Km roivvv ev oiKftTKois riaiy 
irpcT cs rt hij^ev Kai arroKtKfiVfievoit aafttffrov oifiayoi ^vXurrovoc* Agiitli. Hist. Lib. If. 
p. 50. ^Luget. Bat. 

iitrriht icatTIvpa^cra vriKOi ri^ts o^ioXoyoc. eySerovroit fitffois flwfjiof,ev u voXhj 
7 £ ffirohos, Kaivvp uafiterrov ^vXarrovffiy oi ftayoc* (Strab* lib. xv. p. d4U« Basil, 157 !)• 

(“) TlpaicXciof St Kai tit rov tvSoripiit flfpiTtSa tiaeftaXt Kai ras rt woXtis Ku^rjpu Kai 
fa uiAtKii rov irvpos aurw tKttvf ru rifiuffitvkijrap 'avrois ervri u^Sapt. 

(Zonal. Atml, Tom. ii)t 
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Besides the terms employed in these passages to express 
firc-teinples, the Greek writers have used othersH ; but it 
•will be sufficient to observe here, that those which imply a 
spacious and enclosed piece of conseerated ground, seem 
peculiarly applicable ; the propriety of such a description 
being confirmed by various Oribntal manuscripts ; and there 
is reason to believe, that even groves and gardens were 
sometimes comprelicnded within the satn’cd space. 

That fire-temples were multiplied to a considerable de- 
gree, almost immediately after the changes cfiectcd by Zar- 
DEHUSHT in the national form of worship, appears from 
various authorities. The new edifices dedicated to religion (at 
least the principal) were sumptuously decorated and richly * 
endowed, not only by Gusiitasp and succeeding monarchs, 
but by private individuals eminent for piety ; and some 
thought it not sufficient to raise a single altar on which the 


(*•) Tluptioi', Naos, Ac. Conccrilini; tlic word '![rfK 0 f, which occurs in Strabo's account 
of the Persian leiuples, a learned critick in iircek literature and antiquities, Mons* 
Oail, hus declared his opinion that it sonictiinrs appears to l>e “synonyriie d' Huron 
** {\fp<jv) cnennte saorte, U’ou je coiiclurois, coiitrc plusicura savans, que (nfKos nc 
“sijriiihe pas toujours cxcliisivcment, sanctuaire. d'un temple*'; and after further 
remarks, he adds “ainsi je crois, .sigiiifiem en general, uiiir de separation; 

balu.stiadc, et Ic lien lui-incme on Toiiexposoit les ohjets dii culle". — (Rocherchea 
Ilistoriqucs, &c. Tern. I. p. 197. Paris, 1814). See also in this work some observa- 
tioiis oif the word rifievos often synonymous with kieron; but Gail is not willing to 
suppose that it signified ** a sacred grove,” nolwillislanding very high authority: for 
Larcher(iii his translation of Herodotus, Tome IV. p. 387) says, “Lc temenoa^ot 
pvoprciuent vne piece de terre consacre^ a un DiVm.‘ Quelqiiefois ce terme se prend 
•• dans un sens plus etendu pour un temple; et quelquefois U signifie un boU sacre.^ 
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sacred flame might blaze in honour of God. Prince Isfen- 
DiAR who long pursued, then combated, and at length slew 
Arj ASP, the inveterate enemy of his house and faith^ had 
previously made a solemn vow, that, if victorious, he would 

erect throughout the world, an hundred new fire“temples("). 

• 

Thus, many centuries after, Aroesiiir (the Artaxarcs 
or Artaxerxes of Greek and Ijatiii historians; a warlike 
chief who claiuied descen t from Prin ec Is f e n n i a u ; and , about 
the year 229 of our era, founded the Sassanidan or Sassa- 
nian dynasty); made a vow to God, “that in every 
“ place where he should prove victorious over his enemies, 
“ he would build a City and Firc-tcmple, for the honour 
“and exaltation of his rcligion."(*®) This anecdote is»pre- 

(“’) His words, according to Firdavsi’s Shah-namah,vicri' ^ y Xe 

and, as if taught by the beneficent spirit of Zardrhusht’s doctrines, that useful 
works would please him who bestows victory, he furl her vows to construct in the desert 
a hundred places of repose for wearied travellers ; to sink a hmiflred thousand well» 
that might yield them water; and about each well to plant nuiuerouii trees under 
which they might find a shade : 

The importance of such works will be duly estimated by those who, in an eastern 
desert, have panted with heat and thirst. I shall not stop to notice scmic various 
readings in the last-quoted Persian line, which isjierc printed from my two b|>st copies 
of the Shah^amah. Respecting the word dor, as used in this passage, s('e page 43* 

.>)U ‘b*- 3 
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scn’cd by Ebn H aural; not in that defective manuscript, 
of whicli several years ago I published an English transla- 
tion: but in a very ancient and beautiful copy which has 
been latelv added to niy collcclion; and for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall be henceforward quoted as the Shr al belddn ; 
a title inscribed on it, though not, perhaps, with propriety^ ’*). 


If Akoksiiih, as there is reason to believe, conscien- 
tiously fulfilled liisvow; the miniber of Fire-temples must 
Jiav(; been considerably augmented throughout all l^ersia 
early in the third century; for he not only conquered and 
slew An I) A VAN (Artabunus) last Monarch of the Arsacidan 
or Parthian family; but after various battles, extirpated 
a imtltitude of petty princes, who seem to have governed 
with almost regal power and indcj)endencc, in every great 
city and district of the empire^®"). 


O Sof* tlic Sur al belddn more particularly described in llic account of Eastern 
Ataniiscripts preiixed to this Volume. 

(®®) Of the Persian records few parts arc more obscure and perplexed than 
ft. those rclatintv to a numerous race of Moiiarclis who reigned from the time 
of Alexander until Ann E.siiiR a.'^cended the throne, a period of more lliab five 
liuiidred and tifty "y ears. By 'J'abri, ami the succeeding* writers, Fazlallah 
Cazvini, Bknakkti, Mirkhond, his son Kiiondemih, and many others, they 
are stylc<i Moluk al tuwaytj\ “Kings of the Tribes or Nations." 

Dr.sin!iing* to illustrate llieii history, 1 once collected iiiaiiy anecdotes from Maiiu- 
scripts uhich few Europeans have had an opportunity of consulting: hut an Antiquary^ 
espei udly if an Orientalist, too of ten indulges in plaiinitig literary w orks so various 
and extensive, that to th execution of them human life would not be adequate, even 
though prolonged beyond its usual limits* 
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But the annals of Ardesiiir’s dcscendauts, the Sassanians, 
most frequently notice those consecrated buildings which 
served as places of refuge to the persecuted; thus Azer 
Giishasp, wherein Kh srau Parviz concealed himself as 
before mentioned (p. 124). They .were also traiu|uil retreats 
for the devout in old age, aS might be proved from several 
manuscripts ; one anecdote must here suffice, related by 
Tabri in his history of that king who began to reign about the 
year .301, and whose proper Pahlavi name Vara hr ax, 
the Greeks altered into Vararanes, Varanes or Bara- 
ranes, and tlie modern Persians into Baiiram. Having 
recounted many circumstan(;es of his life, the historian thus 
proceeds; “and Mihr Narsi (chief or minister) rc- 
“ quested from Baiiram permission that he might r(*sign 
“ his office, saying, many years have passed over me and 
“ I am become old ; now therefore let me retire to a life of 
“devotion, and prepare myself for another state in the 
“ world to come. And lie established liis sons in tlie 
“ service of Bah ram, and this king granted him the permis- 
“siou that he solicited, and he went back to his own 
“country (or city); and the name of that district was •' 
Ardesh'ir Khureh ; ami there he resided, employing 
“ himself in religious worship ; and he built four villages ; 

“ and in each of these villages he erected a Fire-Temple, 

“ one for himself and the others for his three sons ; and 
“in each village he made a garden of considerable size, 
“and planted in each garden two thousand young cypress 
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“trees, and one thousand roots of olive-trees, and one 
thousand of palm or date-trees ; and he annexed these 
“gardens to the Fire-Temples as a religious endowment 

In the same district of Ardeshir Khureh (at Jhr or Ghr, the 
city now called FiruzabddJ a magnificent temple had been 
constructed in the third century, by Audesiiiu, or Artax- 
erxes, above celebrated, wiio founded the Sassauian dynasty, 
and restored to its original splendour that Fire-worship, which, 
though it continued the national religion, had languished 
during the obscure or turbulent reigns of several Arsacidan 
kings ; and considerable remains of this edifice were visible 
within a few ycars(®*). 

Ardeshir and the princes who succeeded him, appear, 
like their early predecessors, to have delighted in lavishing 


jH j\r* J'-* ^ (*W j' 

J 'if yV-i j (vW 

V' J 1*^ J iXA jl> J lih 

j\ J Jj \m eJ j\^ S CJJW j 

J 1; J l» 

V* > \:y. }j^ 3 ujfi'j 3 3r‘ J4^ j\y> " yi 

^'llk ji 

Such is the text acconlini? to my oldest and best copy «f Tabki’s uiauuswipt 
chronicle! one, however, reduces the niiiuber of cypress trees to a thousand. 


(«) They were examined in the summer of 1811, by Mnjor D'Arcy, who went from 
Shiraz to FiruzabM, while Mr, (iordon, M^jor Stone, aud I were detached by the 
Auibaasadot into different parts of Persia, 
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on Fire-Temples, and the priests, Maubadsy Hirbadsy and 
others wlio officiated, not only money but jewels, and 
various kinds of treasures, to great amount. In some 
lines of the Shah-namah which I have taken without 
particular selection from many similar passages, we read that 
Khusrau (Chosroes) surndmcd NusHinvAif, proceeded 
towards the Temple, and “solemnly advancing, offered 
“ up his prayers Ib^re the Fire, and recited the praises 
“ of him who had created the world. F.very precious article 
“ of gold, and the jewels which he had brought in great 
“abundance, he delivered to the Treasurer of the Fire; 
“ then distributed gold and silver (coin) among the Mnuhads 
“or priests; bestowed on them robes and jewels, and 
“thus they were enriched by his bounty ; they then 
“ with prayers, approached the sacred flarae”(®^). 

But those Sassanian kings more especially devoted tlie 
treasures obtained from a vanquished foe, as tokens of 
gratitude to that Being from whom all victory proceeds. 
Thus Bahram, a valiant sovereign before mentioned (page 
133) having taken prisoner the Emperor, or Khacdn of Chliiy 
“arrived,” says our Fioetical Historian “in Azerbadegdn 




(*'^) 
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‘‘ (or Aledia) ; himself, his nobles anti illustrious 
“ warriors ; they performed their devotions before the 
Azer or sacred fire, while all the priests respectfully 
“held their hands to their heads. Baiiiiam then gave 
“presents to those who officiated ; set out from the Fire 
“Temple; and proceeded to* IstoA7ir, a city in which 
“consisted the pride and glory of the kings of kings”(^). 
And here, as FiHD.\iTsr inf(g*ins usiH9!>omc lines, which 

it is not necessary to (juote on this occasion, the monarch 

« 

“ commanded that his attendants, men of the pure faith, 
“should bring before him the crown which had been worn 
“ by his imperial captive; and he caused the jewels with 
“ which it was studded, to be taken out, and, with the gold, 
“fixed as ornaments on the walls of the Firc-Temple”(®*). 


Irom the passage immediately preceding, it would 
Jippear that this circumstance occurred at Persepolis ; 
but Tab Ill’s account of the same transaction fixes the 


AfS. Shahnamahn 

t 

iS 

aii£^\ jljjJ 

MS* Shahnamah^ 


• JJkALs:*.V ]j 
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scene unequivocally: “And Baiiram “says the historian 
■“ returned to his own kingdom, and sat on the royal throne; 
“and the spoils that he had taken from the Khac/m's 
“army, and all his riches that had been found, the rubies, 
“ pearls and every thing else ; were by Bahuam’s command 
“transported to the Fire-Tbmple of Azertiaijan, and 
“there hung up; for of all Fire-Temples he respected 
“that the most”(®^?'* 

The answer given by Ardrsiiir to an epistle filled with 
threats from Ardavan, the Artabanus of our writers, (See p. 
132) is recorded by Tadri in this manner. “ And Ardksiiir 
“read the letter and replied; God hath granted to me 
“this royal crown and throne; he indulges me with victory 
“over kings; and I entertain the- hope that he will also 
“ enable me to conquer thee, that 1 may take thy head, 
“and expend thy treasures on the Fire-'I’emplesC®'^).” 


j j u * !... » »>>*< j) j jlj j (***) 

MS, Tarikh Tabri. One copy, but not the oldest, of four, thus briefly slates that, 

A.<Jb 4 ^ Axjb ^ ^ J 

'* tic expended on the Fire-ten^jples ail the plunder that he had obtained from 
the Twrk or Tartar army". * 

jt j 3^i3 Ir* ^ S Ailyw^ ^ ) 

Ai\»L ji y ^ f yjm \5 AbJ jjfj y ji^ 3 ^ 

MS. Torm Tabri. 
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One of these he soon after furnished with incontestable 
proofs of victory; for having slain the petty princes who 
oj)i)osod him and “ multitudes of people at Marv; he 
“sent tlicir Jumds to Pars that they might be fixed on 
“ sUikcs over the gate of the Fire-Temple at htakhr, or 
“ PersepolisO.” 


That the sacred edifices of Persia were open to women, 
we learn from Eastern authors, avJio might, ])crhups, be 
useful in illustrating some pcissagcs of Greek and Roman 
liistorians, concerning Aspasia or Millo, the beauteous 
favourite of Artaxerxes Muemon ; and her a[)[)ointment 
as Priestess of the Sun ; or of Diana A/tc'itis ; or of 
Veiuis Aiialieid Rut this chaj)ter, in itselfa digression, 

must not be um'easona|% extended ; 1 shall resume the 
subject in my account of Persepolis ; where, as inanu- 
scri])l chronicles inform us, the celebrated queen IIumai 
devoted her last years to religious seclusion, having 
placed on the royal throne her son Daiiab, father of 
Daua, the unfortunate Darius of our writers ; but other 
accounts relate that she closed her life in the fire-temple 
of AzerOiJaiil^^), 



^ ^ 1; jL)L^ j 

Jjj/ j \ a » 


C) AjUb^V j See the MS. Tarikh Kij/chak Khani, 

(^^\». other historical worjta. 
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A second illustrious queen appears, though not as a volun- 
tary inmate, in one of those consecrated buildings. Tadki’s 
words are these ; “ And Kiiatun-e-buzuro, the great lady, 
«*or principal wife of the Turkish or Scythian monarch, had 
“ fallen a captive into the hands of Bahuam ; and he .sent 
“ her that she might attend as a menial servant in the 
“ fire-temple of Azerbaijani^’ It will be sufficient to notice 
here one other female whom we find in the Azer-gushaHp,\\\a\, 
fire-temple before mentioned, (p.l34) a willing convert from 
idolatry. This young disciple of the Din-i-heh or “ excellent 
“ religion," was Sep i n u d, whom Ba nn am selected among the 
loveliest princesses of India. Having led her before the 
sacred fire, he instructed his blooming bride, says Firdacsi, 
in the doctrines and ceremonies ^Zardehusht's faith(^‘). 
It woidd perhaps, be rash to affimi, however possible the 
circumstance, that this Sepinud is the (piecn represented on 
medals of Bahram : the obverse exhibiting her profile close 
to that king’s head, n hilst on the reverse w'e behold her stand- 

\j if ^ ) 

It would be contrary to the institutions of Zeratusht^ and inconsistent with the 
cbatftc practice of his disciples, to suppose that the female attendants of a Fire-temple 

were subservient to the pleases jkf its priests, like those Deva dasi ** servants or slaves 
of the Gods,** those singing and dancing girls who in India are consecrated to the 
worship of Idols, while they administer to the voluptuous gratitications of the Brah- 
mans. Sec accounts of that country by various travellers, particularly the most recent 
(1017) by the Abbe Dubois, p. 401. 
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ing near the Zoroastriaii flame which slie and Bahbam^ an 
altar being between tlicm, seem to regard with venerati- 
on, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costly sub- 
stancesf*). On the numerous coins of other Sassanian 
kings which I have examined, the Fire-altar is merely 
guarded by two aimed men, 6ne on each side like those 
figures which our heralds entitle the supporters. 

In hastily tracing this slight and imperfect sketch of 
Fire-w(jrshippers, I hav^irchiefly derived my J'Uistcni authori- 
ties from those valuable manuscript works, Tabri’s Great 
“Chronicle,” and Firdausi’s “ Book of Kings both com- 
posed at a time when the sacred fire still gloived in many 
parts of Irdn ; while its votaries iv’cre nmnerous, and pre- 
served, besides oral traditions, various written records of 
their ancestors. But other manuscripts in my own collec- 
tion, nearly as old as the two abovenamed, furnished on 

/ 

Sec the engraving of a golden medal prcservtMl in the Cabinet du 7?o»yat 
ParU, puhlnihod hy IVUerin in the third suppltMiieiit to his “Rccouil des Medaillcs/' 
(pi. 2', and copied in iny “ OliMcrvations on Medals and (jc|pp» whore I have 
doviphorod its Pahlavi leict'nd, (Sect. 2), and deliiiratod also*' a silver coin boaritig 
the same device and characters, belonging to lliintor’M collection, and engraved in 
Mr. Piiikt rton’s V Essay on Medals.'* Another oV this class 1 saw in Mr. Knight’s 
admirable Cabinet, it in of silver. What Bahram hplds does not distinctly 
appear on those medals; but FiRDAUsi descrtbe.H him a.s gra.spiiig the barsofk, 
(|^^) (s>dall twigs or branches of a certain tree, used in religions ceremonies), when 
proceeding to the Eire altar with his beautiful Sepimji). On a former occasion/ 
that poet informs ns, Bahram had thrown musk on the sacred flame; and we also 
learn from itie Shahnamah, that king Gi siiTAsP, (Ifystaspes), had fed it with aoud 
hindi Jyi), or odoriferoim wood of the Indian aloes ; nay, that Cai Khvs 

RAi;, the i;ri ai Cyrus, bad scattered jewels on .the fire which glowed in one of his 
northern temples. 
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this subject, many interesting anecdotes, which a future 
Essay shall oflFer to the reader. Meanwhile, that Statues 
were not worshipped by the Persians in early ages, wc 
learn from a partial reference already made (page 104), 
to the account of their religious rites given by Herodotus; 
most venerable as the “ father of history,” although so 
many Avriters besides Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, and 
Lucian have impcaclied his veracity(”). But when he 
tells us, that the Persians were not accustomed to erect 
Temples, nor Altars, an assertion Avhi^i Strabo copies(’^^), yet 
in some places appears to contradict, Ave must suppose 
a few exce]ilions ; and interpret his Avords like the learned 


See Pliif. dc llrrodot. Malign. — Dion. ..Clir^aost. Orat. xxxvii — Liiciaa. 
^'erar. Hisl. Lib, 2 el Pliilopseiid. Arc. Anion^ the inodemcetisiirerHof IlcrodotuH, 
there is one who has not hesitated to style him the Father of Fables; “ Sed liari* 
^'fahiihe Herodotiaiise sunt, ^uibus ut pater fabulariini abundat.'^ Vide Raderi not: 
in Q. Curt. Lib iv. c. 7. (edit. Snakenb. p . 214.) Some would apply peculiarly to 
Herodotus that well-known passage of Juvenal (Sat. x. 1. 174.) which charge!;^ 
the Greek writers in general with a bold deviation from historick truth : 

Et quicquid Ura^cia niciidax 

“audet in historia.*' 

Sec Mothe le Va]|tf (Des anc. et princip. llistOricns, p. 6. Paris, 1G4G). He 
adds, that in the opinioh of a learned critick, the talcs related by Herodotus had 
given origin to a French word. ** £t Casaubon mesmes a creu que les coiitcs 
** d'Hcrodotc avoient fait iiivcntcr '^ses calomniateurs notre verbe ra(/o/cr/' 


d*) The whole passage in which Herodotus declares that it was not customary 
among the Persians to erect statues, temples or altars; I shall here quotes having 
before alluded toil parti<dK, — AyoApara pev jcai vfjovs Kal fitoftovs ovk ev vofno R’otev- 
pccovs — (Lib. 1 . c. J 3 1 ). They sacriliced, adds he, on high niounlaiiis. *• The 

Persians neither erect staiiies nor altars/* says Strabo, ** but sacrifice in a high place*** 
Tltparac toIpvv ayaXpara pev Kal fiiofiovt ovk ibpvoyrat, Svovoi ti €V r6irio,^^ 

Geogr. Lib. xv). ' ^ 
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Stanley, llytle, D’llancarvillc and others^®) ; thus recon- 
ciling Jus authority to the oldest Oriental testimonies, 
which ainjily Justily us in believing that the Persians 
j)reserved Fire in temples long before the time of 
Zeuatusiit; although this circumstance is denied by 
an ingenious writer of the ‘present day ; with whose 
opinions, I regret to acknowledge, mine do not often coin- 
cide on points of anti(|uarian investigation. 

That after Zoroaster, «Firc-temples abounded in Persia, no 
one has disputed. The names and situations of many, 
besides those to which 1 have alluded in the preceding 
pages, might be here mentioned ; but this digi’cssion is 
already protracted far beyond the limits originally intended. 
During the first ages of Mohammedan domination in that 
country, it Avas probably thought dangerous to excite the 


O ” As i'onccriiini' their rclij^ou!) rites, Ilcroiiotiis and Strain* affirm that they 
“ ha«l no Temples, &c.” “ But Strain* fre(|ueiitly elsewhere nientioiis their temples 
“altars and inia);es ; whence it may he argued either that in the lime of tlcrodoliis 
“ they had not any, and that Strabo in allinniitg the same with Ifcrodutns, is to he 
•• understood only of their primitive instiliitiuii, which, whei^c Maccdoiiiaiis after- 
“ wards conquered them, became corrupted with Gr.cciaii rites ; or, that there were 
“ difTercnt sects among them fr<*in tlie beginning, udiereof some allowed altars, images, 
“temples; others disalfowod them" (See Stanley’s, “Chaldaitk Philosophy ; Part 
xvii, chaj* 3). The confusion in Strabo's account is noticed by Dr. Hyde, who posi- 
tively alKrms that the Persians had temples when Herodotus wrote; but thinks it 
I*' ssilile tliut this historian alluded to the ancient Sabians. (Hist, Rel. Vet. Pers. cap. 
m p. « 8 , 07 . edit. 1 ? 00 ). D’llancarvilic having quoted Herodotus, and referred 
to Strabo, declares, nevertheless, that the Persians before Zoroaster, had temples and 
^tars ; tliat ti.ere were different sects of MSgians, &c. (Recherches sur les Arts de la 
Grecc. Supplcm.Tcmc II. p. 118). 
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religious animosity of a whole nation by persecution too 
violent or universal. We accordingly find that in the tenth 
century of our era, when Ebji Haukal visited Pars, there 
was not “ any district of that province, nor any village 
“ withouta Fire-TempleC®).” Such arc his words according 
to the faulty manuscript, li’om which, in the year 1800, 1 
translated that traveller’s work. But in the fine and ancient 
copy, since obtained throng the kindness of a friend, 
and distinguished as above noticed, by the title of Sitr al bekidn, 
(Six', page 132), this passage is much amplified. “The Fire- 
“ temples of Pars,” saysEuN Hack at,, “arc more than can 
“ be comprehended within the bounds of enumeration ; for 
“ there is not even a village, nor a hamlet, forsooth, without 
“ many fire-temples.” But, continues the Muselmdn author, 
endeavouring to console himself for such an evil, by [)ious 
resignation, “the will of God be done !(”).” He further 
informs us, (after three pages), that “ in this province the 
“ Gahrs most abound; and of their Fire Temples, some are 
“greater and more esteemed than others('“).’* 



^7fl) Oriental Geography of £bn Hauka).*’ p. 05. 


SI aAU bylU. fju\ SI aAU 

“ Alll Li U 
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Yet, in his time, however numerous those edifiees, we 
find that the work of demolition had commenced ; and that 
the Ikhdins continued to emigrate from their native country 
to Ilwdmtdn; where, secure from Mohammedan oppression, 
they adored God after the manner of their forefathers ; 
and obtained that highly hondurablc character which their 
descendants still enjoy. 

It api)ears that about the 3'ear 766, Persia having been 
a prey to the ferocious Arabs above one century and 
a halft^®), various families of Fire-worshippers, who had 
retreated to Hormuz, embarked there for the coast of 
India, and landed first at Dm in Gujcr/it; whence 
they soon after extended their establishments in successive 
ramifications, to Saiijdu, and Cambay ; to Baroach, Nausart, 
and Daman, places near Surat; and in process of lime 
to Bombmj. 

Of these modern Behdins or P arsis, the religious 
and civil usages have been most faithlully and minutely 
described by one to whom I shall here pay the 
due tribute of niy praise, a writer whose name has 
already occurred in many passages of this work; that 
accomplished Frenchman, M. An(|uetil du Perron, who, as 
Sir William Jones obseiAxs, “had the merit of undertaking 
“a voyage to India, in liis earliest youth, with no other 


t j See ** ZendnvestA. *— Xonie 1 . Disc. Prelim, p. cccxviii. 
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“view than to recover the writings of Zeratosht; and 
“ who would have acquired a brilliant reputation, if he 
•' had not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and viru- 
“lence of temper”(“). But let his personal foibles be 
forgotten ; he has left an imperishable monument of 
ingenuity and erudition in many works, more especially 
the Zendavestay so often quoted throughout this chapter 
and so indispensably necessary in illustrating the religious 
and philological antiquities of the Per8ians(®ll 


(•®) Discourra on the Peraians/* Aaiat. Res. Vol II. p. 53, (oci. ed). In other 
paaip^s he albknowled^ea the im^rtance of M. AnqiietirR Zen^ and Pahlavi voca- 
buli^Iea. Sir William Jdnes, as President ofthe Asiatick Society at Calnitta, where by 
actual conversation with native Arabi and Persians, he had improved that know- 
]ed<j:e of their languages, acquired in so wonderful a manner at home ; and where ^he 
had lived dur<nt; three years, on terms of intimacy with Bahm an, 'Whom he styles 
a learned follower of Zrratvsht,*' (Asiat. Res. Vol. II. p. 30. oct.) mifi^ht by those 
passajs;es, (1780\ make some amends for the extreme asperity of his French letter^ 
addressed in 1771, to M. Aiiquetil; an asperity, perhaps caused by "pi^^triotick or 
academick spirit. If I could possibly wish to cancel any portion of Sir William 
Jones's writings, it should be this letter. Some strictures on the Zendave$ta, were 
published by Richardson, in the Dissertation,*' prefixed to his Dictionary, (1777); 
but they are in general such as scarcely merit a serious confutation. Indeed it is evi- 
dent that he knew little, (perhaps nothing) of the ancient Persian ; and his skill 
even in the modern may be reasonably suspected Though surrounded with Eastern 
manuscripts at Oxford, he does not appear to have derived information from any 
original source. Yet to the mere English student of Arabick and modern Persian, 
his Dictionary will prove highly usefkl: having heeii laboriously compiled from the 
Lexicographical works, already printed,, of Golius, Meninski, Castel, Father Angelo,, 
and others. 

• 

(■*) After his translation ofthe works attributed to Zoroaster, kf. \nq*ietil has given 
in the Zendavrsta, . Tome II), short vocabularies, Zend, Pahlavi, and French. But 
whether that great Dictionary, of which he anuuunced the design yras ever completed,. 

U 
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But a favourite su|»ject must not any longer interrupt 
the narrative of my travels. I shall hereafter trace the 
persecutions which Zoroaster’s disciples underwent through 
more than eleven centuries, especially during the sanguinary 
visitation of that barbarian Tai mu a, and the reign of that 
bigot, SiiAu Husain ; until tlie year 1811, when, in 
Persia, I conversed with some of this unfortunate and 
interesting race. 


I have not been able to learn ; ** Mon dessein est de former un Dtdtionaire de tons les 
** mots Zendi et Pehlvis qiii sonl dans les livres anciens ct mbderiies des Parses/^ 
(ib. p. 423). Witli this Dictionary of the oldest Persian dialects, he purposed |o give 
philological "Essays and Grammatical rules. If, according tp report, Mt AnqliHiPs 
papers, are, by his own bequest, in the hands of M. le Baron dc Sacy, a celebrated 
Orientalist, than whom none could be found better qualified to employ such precious 
nfaterials, there is yet a hope that our researches in Eastern antiquities, (for more 
than Persian are concerned), may be facilitated by the publication of a copious Zend 
and Pahlavi Dictionary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From Bombay to the Persian Gulf and Bushehr. 

♦ 


A BOUT noon on the thirtieth of January ( 1811 ), Sir 
^ Gore Ouseley, and tlie various members of our •em- 
bassy, proceeded from the Government-house of Bombay 
to the beaeh, wliither many gentlemen belonging to the 

■m 

loeal establishments, civil and military, aecompanied us. 

« 

Having taken leave of those hospitable friends, we were 
soon conveyed to the Lion, reaving as our boats moved 
oft*, the compliment of a grand salute. We immediately 
weighed anchor; no longer in company with the Chichester 
which remained at Bombay ; but having as our consort, a 
heavy-sailing Arabian Ghrdb. This, after a few hours, it 
was found expedient to take in tow: a circumstance which 
retarded the Lion’s progress, and caused in the smaller 
vessel, when violently dragged Uurough opposing waves, a 
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movement which the passengers described as angularly 
unplea8ant(*). 

February 7* The wind had hitherto been high and not 
always favourable; the sea extremely rough; Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer from 68 to 73-\ Our voyage afforded now 
but little worthy of notice, for land was not within sight. 
My journal, however, mentions tliat I began at this time 
to transcribe tlie Tohfet al aulum; an event only claiming 
commemoration here, as it introduces to the |pader’8 ac> 
quaintance a very rare and valuable manuscript, from 
which, respecting Persia, I derived much information both 
geographical and antiquarian(*). 


(*) The Ohr&h carried stores belonging to the Embassy, and some articles 

intended as presents for the King of Persia. Among the passengers were Lieutenant 
Livingstone, Gbrnet Willock, and Surgeon Sharp, from Bombay ; whence also Miss 
Mackintoshfdaughter of Sir James, accompanied us in the Lion. This young lady was 
Boon after niarricd at Baghdad to Sir William Wiseman, BaroneL 

(•) The Tohfet al aulum 1 borrowed from my fellow-passenger 

Mirza Ab\]*l Hassan, the Persian Envoy, to whom it had been given hy Moham- 
med Aw Khan, ^ of ShMir, but resident at Bombay, where 

•1 enjoyed some pleasant hours in his company. With the author, Abd al Lat)f ben 
Abi Taleb, ^ he had livedin habits of fraternal intimacy; and 

described him as a man of considerable talents and learning ; one who, by travelling, 
had divested himself of prejudices and enlarged his knowledge of the world. That be 
was fond pf historical researches, and in some respects merited the title of antiquary 
is evinced by bis book, and will appear from various extracts in my future *• Persian 
Geographjf^** especially on the subject of Khuzistan, or Susiaiia, the 

province which gave liim birth, and one with which Europeans are but imperfectly 

acquainted. Abd*al-latif bad resided latterly in India, and died there about the 
year iOOb* 
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8 . At an early hour this morning we saw Cape Monze in 
^Sind; and on the tenth were but three or four leagues 
from Cape Arabah or Aruha^ of which I made a sketch, 
(Plate VI. No. 4.) Beyond, were visible the distant mountains 
of Makr&n^). A little farther* we saw some extraordinay 
rocks of tliat kind by sailors* styled Hummocksy and seem- 
ingly insulated; but our pilot, well experienced in this 
track, assured me that they formed part of the coast, and 
that no vessel could pass between them and the hills of 
Makran; #hich, however uninviting their appearance, I 


(*) MakrAn, a province of the Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 

Oedrosia, or Gadrosia, borders on Sind ; and, according to the best and 

ktest accounts, Cape Monze terminates a range of mountains that form the boundary 
between Persia and India. See particularly the map annexed to Mr. Pottinger's 
« Travels in Beloocliistan and Sinde/'(4tOo Lond. 1816). Some have supposed those 
regions to be more naturally divided by the great fitter Indus; thus extending the terri* 
tones of Irdn considerably eastward. Sind^ however, is by most oriental authors^ 
assigned to Hindustan. Yet in the phrase Hind u Sind, (jJuw j JuUb) which fre- 
quently occurs, something antithetical may be insinuated, implying a distinction ; for 
to me at least, Dllerbel6t*s explanation is not altogether satisfactory ; (Sec BibF. 
Orient, in Hend ). Whether Sind, Westward of |he Indus, belongs properly to Persia or 
India, is perhaps as doubtful a circumstance as the appropriation of Egypt to Asia, or 
Africa ; a subject on wnich the ancient Geographers did not agree. It may be 
here mentioned that Rennell, (Mem. of a Map of Hindoostan, p. 182, (sec. edit), and 
Pottin*ger, (See his ** Travels," above quoted, p. 380). notice the striking resemblance 
between Sind and Eygpt ; the level plain of each, the noble river annually over- 
flowing and fertilizing the soil to a certain distance on both sides, and the sandy 
desert and range of moun|ains on right and left. Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XV), and 
Arrian, (Hist. Ind. c. 2.) compare the Delta of the River Indus to that formled by the 
Kile ; and both, after Eratosthenes, declare India limited by the Indus westward* 
Yet in this direction our modern Sind extends considerably beyond the river : whilst, 
as 1 before remarked, it is generally assigned to Hindwidn by the Eastern writers* 
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resolved to delineate, (See Plate VI. No. 5). as our course 
had now assumed a character of classical interest; beings 
that which Ncarchiis took, three hundred and twenty 
six years before Christ, when he conducted Alexander’s 
fleet through the Erythrean Sea and Persian Gulf, from 
the river Indus to the Euphfates('‘V 

\Vc next discerned Ashtula island, (Plate VI. No. 6). 

remarkable for its tortoises or turtles ; near it were inapy 

• . 

thresher fishes of grciit bulk, tumbling and sj^ashing up 
the sca(*). The coast of Makrdn was in sight; we passed 
Cape Pasaice or Vossme, (Plate VI. No. 7), and on tlie 
eleventh. Cape Guadel, (Plato V'^I. No. 8). 

« 

Some miles beyond this, not far from the place called, I 
believe, “ Muddy Pcak,’Va very extraordinary head-land was 


O Of this ancient navigation. Dr. Vincent, the late amiable and learned Dean 
of Westminster, has ably illustrated the particulars in liis ** Voyage of Nearchus;*' 
this Greek admirars journal being preserved by Arrian ; (Hist. Ind). To Dr Vin- 
cent’s work, uhich proved a very useful and pleasing rumpanioii while 1 followed the 
course of Nearchiis, occasional references must be made during this chapter; but it 
yviil generally sutljce to indicate the jiage, since he has left little for others to perform 
in the clasr;ic'.tl department concerning this celebrated voyage ; although •something 
may be added to his remarks from personal obseAation and Eastern manuscripts. 

(*) '1 he Greek sailors who accompanied Nearchus in his navigation of these seas^ 
were terrilied by the ap|)eariiace of Whales, {tenrea, Arrian. Hi^t lud. cap. 30) ; and 
Mr, Goodridge ihe p:lot, iiiforincd me, that he had seen many Grampuses of thirty 
feet long, near the Gulf's mouth. Also at Mascat, where they frequently overset 
cauoeii, he was in the Morningtoii cruiser at a time when the oliicers prepared to 
direct a camion ai^aiiist one of those marine monsters, which continued close to them 

for about a mmuie with its head above the water. 
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presented to our view, and its first rude aspeet t have attemp- 
ted to delineate, (in Plate VII. No. I); but after three er four 
hours, the sun shining on some prominent parts, Avhilc the 
fissures and hollows continued in a certain degree shaded, this 
rugged Avork of” nature began to wear an artificial for|n ; 
the head-land seemed to become a stupendous jiilc of 
building ; and it reijuired but a slight exertion of fancy 
to discover, as Ave sailed along, castles, palaces or temples, 
of strangc^ntt* irregular architecture, (Sec Plate VII. No. 2). 
A similar illusion l^jis been clscAA’here obscrA-cd ; and it 
is not improbable that of many places found only in 
maps or books, the imaginary existence might be traced 
to appearances equally fallacious(®). 

On the twelfth there Avas heavy rain ; the day very 
dark ; much thunder and lightning at night. The North 
West Avind blcAv AA’ith great ibree early on the thirteenth, 
but abated at noon, Avhen Ave were in hit. 25. 12. the 


(*) Of a similar deception the effects remarked on this coast in 1808, by Mr. 
Morier, were unreal towii.<i, villages and Gothic, ruins, as that observant and ingenious 
traveller has informed u.«, (Journey through Persia, <&c. p. 4 and 5). And such illusions 
occur not only on the sea shore, but in the interior of various countries, as I shall 
have occasion to notice from my own observation, and might prove from the testimo- 
ies of many others. But one will here suffice, extracted from the account of Mungo 
Park’s last Journey in Africa. ** June 24, (1805), Left Sullo and travelled through a 
** country, beautiful beyond imagination ; with all the possible diversities of rock; 

sometimes towering up like ruined castles, spires, pyramids, &c. We passed one 
** place so like a ruined Gothic abbey, that we halted a little before we could satisfy 
** ourselves that the niches, windows, ruined stair-case, drc. were all natural rock. 
** A faithful description of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction,*’— ^P. 75, 
4to, 1816). 
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coast of Makran, its high hills and rocks visible on our 
right; Cape Jask, being distant about seven or eight 
leagues^). 

Soon after two o’clock . a partial line of green water 
(such as generally indicates shallows, and perfectly 
different from the blue of a deep -sea) was perceived, 
extending considerably. It appeared at first, to be two 
or three miles before us; and was, probj|ibl|^ eight or 
nine from land. The ‘navigating master did not suppose 
that it was occasioned by a shoal ; but ascribed it, 
rather, to the late fall of rain ; some thought it the effect 
of tides, or feared that we had approached a sand-bank; 
and. the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast M'cre but little known, as vessels inclined mostly 
to the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, was put 
about. We then sounded, and were relieved from any 
aj)prehension by finding the depth to be sixty-three 
fathoms. Towards evening we sailed directly into the line 
of green water ; and so strongly and suddenly was it 
distinguished from the blue surface which we had left 
that, as a passenger remarked, tl^e Lion must have been 


(’) See-Dr. Vincent’s Voyage ofNcarchus/'p. 198. (second edition, 1807), for Cape 
Moazf above mentioned, the Eirus of Arrian. For Cape Arabak, or Arrubab, 
205,^17. For Ashtoh island, the ancient Carnine, p. 240. For Cape Passence or 
Poime, Arrian's Mosarna, p. 242. For Cat>e Guadel, p. 248, 250, 254. And. foe 
Cape Jarkf the ancient Badia or Carpeila, p. 270, et seq. 
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at one moment, floating in a sea of two different colours. 
Here we again sounded, but could not fiiid bottom at 
less than seventy-nine fathoms. Had this pluenomcnon 
been peculiar to the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
entrance of which we observed it; the epithet green, 
bestowed on that branch ’of the ocean by Eastern 
Geographers, would seem more applicable than many 
tenns used in the description of other seas(®). 

14. At nine o’clock this morning the coast was faintly 
visible on both sides. At ten we could no longer discern 
the Persian hills ; but some high lands in Arabia, sup- 
posed to be near Hobba, distinctly formed the horizon on 
our left. • 


15. An Arab vessel, belonging to l\\c ImAm of Mascat, 
fi'om Bahrein, confirmed what had been reported at Bom- 
bay : that a fleet of Juasmes infested the Persian Gulf, 


(*) •• Nothing is more striking," says a celebrated traveller, “ than the rapid changes 
which" the sea undergoes beneath a serene sky, where no variations whatever arc to 
be perceived in the atmosphere. 1 do not here speak of the whitish and milky tint 
** that in irks the waters of shoals and^ in soundings, which is owing only to the sand 
"suspended in the liquid, since it is perceived in places, where the bottom in 
" twenty or thirty fathoms, i.s no way visible. 1 speak of those extraordinary changes, 
"by which^ in the midst of thevast basin of the eijuinoctial ocean, the water passes 
"from indigo blue to the deepest green, and from this to a slate grey, without any 
** apparent influence frojii the axurcof the sky or the colour of the cloud.s.’* Hum- 
boldt’s •• Personal Narrative of Travels” &c. translated by II. M. Williams. Vol. II 107. 
Niebuhr, btdweeii Bombay and Abmhahr, remarked strange alteratioifs in the sea, 
which once appeaVed white, like a plain of snow ; at another time fiery, <&c. Voy. cn. 
Arab. T. II. p. 71. (Amst. 17d0). 
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where depredations were every day committed by those 
atrocious pirates, equally expert in boarding ships, as 
cruel in murdering their crews(’). Our progress, latterly, 
was much retarded by contrary winds and by calms. 
The sixteenth found us still near Cape Muksa^ of which 
the whitish cliffs had called ‘TEngland to our recollection 
three days before (Plate VI. No. 11); and on the seven- 
teenth, we perceived the heights about Capo Mussehtom(^\ 
in Arabia, (Plate No. 9), being at the same time not 

t 

far from the rocks called Kuh Mubdrek{^^) and “Ass's Ears" 
on the coast of Kirman or Carinaiiia* (Sec Plate VI. 
No- 12). 

18. Having entered the Straits, \vc this morning enjoyed 
a distant view of IlormuZj which has imparted to them its 
name ; and nearly at the same time, we saw Larek and 
Kishm. Of these three islands the first was denominated 


(”) Juam or Juathem on Arabian tribe, said to be of the WehAhi sect. 


('•) So our sailors generally^ call that which Niebuhr writes Rda 

Mussendom, '• the Raa, (or Cape) of Mussendom’* (De.script. dc I’Arahie, p. 200, 
Copenli. 1773). This is the Cap dt Monsandon of Le Brim, (Voyages, &c. p. 376. 

Amst. 1718). and Mama UU, at the Arabians and Persians are said 

to call it. 


(")Tlie extraordinary which our sailors corruptly call Bomhareck, is dignified 
with the lofty title of Kuh mubarek •‘the fori unate or auspicious mountain ;** and 
expressed in proper characters ejf as it was written by an intelligent Persian 

to whom I had mentioned my doubts concerning Pietro della Valle's Cam barik, which 
he explains ’♦• cio^ rena minuta,*' as figulfyiog minute or fine-grained sand. Viaggi, 
(Lett. i. da Sural. 22, Mara. 1033). 
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from a place on the neighbouring continent in Carmania ; 
the Harmozia and Armuza or Harmozusa of Greek writers(**) ; 
where Nearchus landed and found one of his countrymen 
wandering from Alexanders camp, in which, some days 
after, the admiral was received with such well-merited 
honours by his sovereign('®). * But in that conqueror’s time, 
the insulated Hormuz bore a very different name ; if, like 
many criticks, we suppose it to be the Organa of Arrian 
and Ptolemyl”) ; and TyrinOf as tl^e printed editions of 
Strabo represent it. This, however, we are authorized 
to read Gyrina^ adopting a correction suggested by Vos- 
siu8(‘*) : who might have observed that in Ptolemy's Geogra- 
phy, Tabris (the modem Tabriz ) is ivntten Gabris ; the Greek 
letter tau t, imperfectly described, becoming a r, gammed. 

It is probable, notwithstanding high authority against 
such an opinion, that both Organa aha Gyrina express, 
though with a transposition of letters very frequent in 


('*) of Arrian. Apfwv(<i of Ptolemy, and Apfiiiowa of Marcian the HeracleoU 

('*) Arrian. HUt Indie. 35. 36. 

Q*) Opydpa.— -Arrian Hist Ind. 37.^Ptolem. Geogr. Lib. VI. c. 7. 

(*•) Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XVI) mentions the vfivou Tvpplvriv; Scribe" says Isaao 
Vossius tiyvplvfivt vel mutatione minima rwptViji'.'* Observ. ad Pompon. 

Melae Lib. III. c. 8. On this subject the learned Salmubius has offered bis remarks ; 
(Plinian. Cxercit. p. 831* Traj.ad Rhen. 1689), but diffuse seque, atqiie confus^"; 
as another ingenious commentator observes; Vide Thom, de Pioedo, not. in Ogyrid* 
Stephan, de Urbib. p. 730 (Amst 1678). 
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such iinilations, the old name of this island ; which Mas Jardn, 
orJtrun, as no\v written, but in the age of Alexander, perhaps 
Gttrun.{^^). From a most excellent manuscript dictionary, 
M'c learn that, “ Jarun, (with the vowel accent fatehh on 
“ die first syllabh;), is tlie original name of the coramer- 
“ cial sea-port Ilormuz{'^).* ’Ahd that it was more anciently 
Ganin, 1 infer from analogy ; the Eastern writers in general, 
during the the last five or six centuries, affecting after the 
Arabian manner, to change, almost systematically, the 
Persian g intoy ('®). 


('•) Professor licync whose criticism on the ** Voyage of Nearchus/' (derived from 
the celebrated liceren) induced Dr. Vincent, as he tells us himself, (Ncarcli. p. 348, 
sec. ed). to alter his opinion respecting the identity of Organu with Hormuz, expressed 
in the first edition of his Voyage, ' iVc. He latterly regarded Ldrek as corresponding 
to the ancient Drgana. 1 have never seen the works of those learned Ctermaiis, to 
which lie alludes ; and cannot adopt their sentiments without further knowledge of 
their proofs. It would appear from Teixeira, (Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz, p. 11), 
that an old man named Gerun, and liis wife, (iin viejo llaiiiado Gerun con su mu- 
ger), were the sole in habitants of that barren island, since called Hormuz, when 
the first colony of Persians settled there about the year 1302. I am inclined to 
suppose that the man was siiriiamcd from the island; and Ern Haukal, (in 
the tenth century), mentions Jarun, ainoiig the sea ports of Kirman, aceorrling 
to the iiHxleru MS. from which his ** Oriental Geography,'* was translated, (see p. 
138). But 1 must acknowledge that Jarun does not occur in the more ancient and 
accurately written copy of that work, the Sur al heldan. 

• 

^ ^ 

Vide Berhdn Kattea, in voce, 

C*) The Arahirk alphabet wanting that letter C^af) pronounced by Persians like 
OUT g ill gag, gargle, grand &c. (or like the Greek gamma); the earliest Oriental 
geographers who were principally ArabiHiis, substituted for it the J ; and so servilely 
have iheir works been copied, or translated by the Persians, that few proper names 
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From the natural barrenness of this island, and the epi- 
thets applied to it by Arrian, we may doubt whether Orgum 
was inhabited at an early period(‘®). IIamoallah Cazvini 
mentions that his contemporary, (in the fourteenth century), 
Kuttub ad’ din, king of the continental IJorniKZ, was 
induced by circumstances of ’danger, “to abandon that terri- 
“ tory and establish himself ill a city which he built in the 
“ island o(Jar6n, in the Sea^ and distant from old Hormuz one 
“ farsang’’(*’). But a later author ascribes the dereliction 
of Hormuz to “ king Fakhr ad’ din, who in the year 713 
“(of the Mohammedan era ; or 1315 of Christ) foi*sook that 
“ place and laid the foundation of a city which he completed. 


are foiiiul writtrn, in this respect, according to the original orthography. But some 
MS. Dictionaries enable us to recover a multiplicity of the old names; thus we learn 
from the Bcrhan Kaltea that Andegan is expressed in the Arabian manner 

Andfjan ^*tid from the same excellent authority, that 

Sagislan (also written Seistan becomes Stjestan after 

the Arabian fashion. becomes Sffamnd : Azerpaigdn is chan^eil into Azer- 

baijan, Zingan into Zinjan, Gurg/in into 'Jatjtin, Pushang into Fushanje ; by this 
change of g into J have been formed Darabjerd, Velazjtrd, RAmjard (a place near 
Persepolis where 1 heard the native peasants pronounce it Ramgard ), Firuijerd, Jur, 
Jilan, and many other names of places and persons, such as Yezdtjerd &c. Besides 
proper names, the Berhan Kattea indicates various words in which this substitution of 
j for g may be di.scovered ; but the examples here given sutKciently establish a kind of 
rule to which I may hereaBer refer.* 


^ ('•) He styles it Petrov eprifttbp re xal rpa^eirfy, an island desert or barren, and rugged. 

'Hist Indie, c. 37. 


J lyl (‘ ) 
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“ in Jar6ni and this island,” adds the historian, “ is now called 
“ Hormuz ; and the Franks^ or Europeans have possessed it 
“ about one hundred and thirty years 

These were the companions of Alfonzo de Albrn^uerque 
who in 1507 took Hormuz, after a combat described with 
much animation by one of his countrymen ; a few hundred 
Portuguese having contended, as he assures us, for eight 
hours against thirty thousand Persians and Arabians, 


j<Xa J (•Uj 

MS. Zeintt tl ‘jt/T us-sJL ^ 

The Aew Hormuz, or JerUn, is in circumfiTencc six or seven miles; and distant 
from Dofar, the nearest place on tlie Persian continent, five mile^ ; and from the nearest 
in Arabia nine leaj^ues, according lu that excellent traveller before quoted, (p. 40) 
'I'cixeira ; a Portuguese, who used, however the Spanish tongue. (Relaciondelos Reyes 
de Harmuz, p. 13); Having visited this island in 1004, he confirms Arrian's descrip- 
tion, (See note 10) ; for except an inconsiderable plain, it is, says he ** todo sierras 
*• Collados, y malezas aspcrriiiias y horribles '' (p. 14). But one of the advantages 
resulting from its insular situation is celebrated in a Persian distic h, which Teixeira 
has thus* preserved, (p. 43). “dele Duzmaii bara man Kabab hast, Ke aguerd Aguerd 
man dariali bast;” And translates “el cora^oii de mi eiiemigo se abraza, porque 
“ me v6 cstar cercado de la mar.“ *‘Tlie heart of my enemy is burning, because be 
“ perceives that I am surrounded by the Sea.” These verses as lie relates, were 
sung throughout the City and island by King Salgor Xa (Salghar Shah, 
on learning that a hostile prince who ruled the opposite continental territory was 
indignant because such a rock afforded security to his foe. The Persian words 
might be thus expressed in their proper characters, and in ours s 

c/* "if ^ ^ J> ^1^*3 J*3 

Dil~i duihman her man kabhbhaei 
^•Keh gird a gird4 man dergh haetJ* 

and this doggerel may be literally translated, “ The enemy’s heart is against me 
“ become as roasted meat ( Kabab J ; because all around me is the sea/' 
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valiantly defending a place naturally strong and well 
fortified by art(*®). 

Of those Europeans, a Persian manuscript, the Tarikh 
Aulum Ardi^ (composed in lCl6) makes mention, as the 
company or body FranglHak Portitgaliah; and relates that 
having by means of bribery and treachery found their way 
to the island of Hormuz, they there constructed a Kute, 
which word signifies a Fort or Castlc(**). 


FeJro de Mari 2 thus describes the battle, and its various effects on men, women 
and all other living creatures. *'Conieteo a cidade, por natureza & arte bellicosiss- 
defendida no mar & na terra por mais de 30. mil homens de guerra, de nayao 
** Perseos & Arabics ; com os quaes se travon a pelciano mar, com tanto fervor ^ 
** valeiitia de amlias as partes qiie durou espasso de oito horas, sem se conhecer 
*'melhoria de alguna deltas; porque todos se houverao naquelle conflicto com arden- 
lissiinos aiiimos & com tanta variedade dc bellicos iristrumentos, que parecia que 
todos os elementns erao guerra, & propria destruicao sua ; porq o estrepito liorreiido 
€* de artelharia q de qiiando em quando scintillava ; fazia tal niistura de liorrenda 
** confusao, que os homens nao sabiao em que luger estavao ; as inulheres pejadas 
** faziao aborto ; & todas as criaturas viventes iniagiiiavao, que se acabava o niuiido.'* 
See ** Dialogos de varia Historia.** Lisb. 1672. (or 1674). 4to. p. 336 The inhabitants 
who, according to this Portuguese author, so bravely defended their cJIntry, are 
described by the traveller Barbosa (in 1516), as a very handsome, fair and well formed 
race. ** Gli habitatori di questa isola e citta sono Persiaiii e Arabia— ^ gentc molto 
** bella e bianca e di buotia Statura/' — See Ramusio’s Italian Collection of Viaggu 
Vol. I. p. 293. fol. Yen. 1606. • 

AJilt Aj tjiyi J.}? j (**) 

Our author thinking it necessary to explain the word Kut, shews that in this 
sense, it is not Persian ; and we koow that it is not Portuguese. But the MS, dictionary 
Btthtm Kaitea informs us that it is borrowed from the language of India, 
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Here, for above a century, they continued to enjoy 
the luxuries afforded by commercial intercourse the most 
extensive ; such as had rendered this place in 1442, when 
Abdar'rizak, Ambassador from Shah Rukh king of 
Persia, visited it on his way to India, an emporium 
for the seven climates of this wor|(l(**) ; and produced that 
exuberant opulence on which our Milton has conferred 
eternal celebrity (**). 


(“) See the " Vo} age do la Perse dans Tlnde,” in M. Laiigles*s ** Collection Portative 
•‘de Voyages.” ji. xxix. This account of Ahd urrhak's luLssioii is extraclc^fiom 
the Mailca aa SaadeiUt before noticed in p. 07. Referring to niy copy ef the original 
work, (a valuable Persian MS), I find that the author begins his prs^ses of Jeritn 
or Hormuz, with a verse which might have served for their conclusion. 

Oil the face of the earth it has not its etpial.” That it was held in this high 
estiiiiatioii we have the testimony of NieiihoflT, recorded in ChurchiH’s Collection of 
Voyages and Travels. Vol. II. p. 233. (first edit.) Writing in 1002, he says “ ^hc 
city of Ornius whilst under the jurisdiction of the Portugucses and before the 
** Persians made themselves masters of it in 1010, was a very stately, rich and niagni- 
*• ficeiit place ; of which the inhabitants used to boast, that, " if the world were a ring, 
Ormus must be considered as the diamond.” For after the Portugueses had eonquer- 
(•<! thirdly, they were very careful in adorning it from time to lime with most 
** magiidroeiit structures, to such a degree that all the irons belonging to their windows 
and doors were gilt ; and it was the coiiiniuii opinion in those days, that if they 
** had remained masters of it till iiow» they would have turned them into massive 
"•gold.” 

(M) g throne of roval state, which far 

•• Out shone the vsealth of Ormua and of linl, 

“ Or where the gorgeous Kast with richest hand 
•‘ShowT's on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

Farad. Lost, B. 11. 

The finest pearls that decorated the Persian kings,, or were showered on them wlien> 
ascending the throne, (according to a very ancient custom), might have been obtained 
from the sea which forms the southera boundary of their dominions; and the pearls^ 
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But early in the seventeenth century, Shah Abba's, king 
of Persia, assisted by the English, obtained possession 
of this island, and transferred its commerce to Gombroon^ 
or Gamrim, situate on the continent, and after him styled 
Hander Abbasi j^) or the “ Port of king Abb4s.” From 

this period Hormuz rapidly declined and once more Mears 
an aspect of almost totaT desolation. 

It has, however, so long occupied our attention that 
a few lines must suffice on the subject of Larek and 

Kishm, which, as I before observed, wc saw early on 

% 

licre found wcle most highly prized, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. Lib. IX. c. 35).' 
Theophrastus nienlions those pearls which some islands in the Er>threan sea {iP rij 
Epurpa) produce; and Mr. Hill in his notes on that Greek Lithologist (p. ti3, Lond. 
174fl;, says “the finest in the worl<l are those of the Persian Gulf. There are a great 
“ niimiier found about Ca'pe Comorin and the island ot Cejflon, but they are greatly 
“ inferior to thi? Persian; and very large ones have been found about Borneo, Sumatra 
•* and the neighbouring islandsi but not of the fine shape and water of the Persian.*' 
This confirms what Salmasius had before declared. “ In sinu Persico inajorea 
“reperiiintur qua; et ceteris omnibus candoris ac magnitudiiiis doti anteferuntur. Indc 
“ Romanis adferebantur.’ Plin Exercit. p. 824. (ed. 1G89). The pearls of this Gulf are 
celebrated by various Eastern writers among whom I slrall only cite HaM^ILLAH 
Cazvi'ni. lii describing the sea of Oman, or of Pars, he says, 

j' 

j\ v'*'?- ‘-Clii 3 

yflj* (*» <— 3 ^ 

And from the island of Hormuz to the island of Bahrein, it is possible to procure 
pearls by means of divers ; but those which they find in diving about Bahrein, are 
^*of such magnitude as cannot 'be equalled elsewlu re; and the chief pearl fishery Hi 
from Keis to Khartk: near Aden also, very good pearls may be obtained." 
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tlie eighteen ill. JMrek is supposed by a learned writer 
to be the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, which it 
nearly equals in size;*®). 'IHie ingenious Niebuhr has writ- 
ten its name Lnredsch (^^3), or as we may express it, 
J.artj ; but by the applicativiu of a rule established above, 
(see note 18', I atu iuduceU to suspeet that the true 
orthography, if not Larek, would certainly be Laregi^). 


Keix/im or Kishni, the ancient Odracta or Vorokhthn, 
where king Krythras was entombed, retains something of. 
its classical name in Broct, or rroct[^) ; l)y Arabs it is 
distinguished as “the long island,” Jezirat touUeh, vvhile 
by Persians it is styled in the same sense, Jezirah dirdz'^'^). 




r have before alluded (in note 1(J) to the altered opinion of Dr Vincent on 
the idciiiity of iluriiiua and Organa. ^ 


C") Niebuhr inform.^ ns that the names of places in this neighbourhood 
tveie written for him b> a merchant of Abushahr; (Descript, de I ’Arab p. 285, Copenli. 

1773). In his time (ib. p. 273) almost all the inhabitants of that town were Arabs, as 

they ai^at present ; aiid would write accordingly Larej. ib. p. 28J. 

(”) nrort wrillcii Qiieixomc, by the Portuguese. Sec Teixeira, Relac. dc flarmuz 
p. 0. Sir riioiiias Hetbert’ii Travels, p. 1 12. (ed. lOtio). The OupaxTa of Ariiaii who 
meulioiis that tradition placed there the louib ofErytlirait, (Hist. Ind. c.S?). Piulctuy 
write. Oi«J(jo;g^€i Lib, VI. c. B. Fur f'roct See D*Aiivillp, aud others. 


(•) Niebuhr having iiieniioned the Oarnr/n of Arrian allows that “ Cette isle dn 
*' golfe l’ersif|ue ost telle que les Arabes iiciiiiiii iil Dymirtt TagUe Ics Persans Dyerirat 
“ l)rh\ ct !es Euriipeens KUrhme." (De.er. de l \rab, p. Co|>enh. 1773yThe 
Arabick name is thus written ijt^ and the Persian as in a passage which I shall 
q«.«.te from the MS. arai Abbosi. ^ jjj 

“The island ol KuJ,.», which is also called JMdirdz, or “The* Long Wand."’ If 
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An original map now before me, executed in the 
thirteenth century, represents it as the Jezirah Ldfety or 
“island of Lafet;” tliis^name is given in modern times 
to one of its principal portsl^). 

Our entrance into the Pci*sian Gulf would afford an 
opportunity of filling several pages Avith extracts from 
Eastern geographers respecting its extent, its various 
islands, the towns situate on its shores, its natural pro* 
ductions, and other circumstances. But I shall here 
notice little more than such places as the course of our 
voyage brought immediately Avithin my owii observation, 
reserving for a future occasion, Avhat might be entitled 
the “ Pori plus” of this celebrated sea; Avhich, like, the 
Greek and Roman authors, Ave generally denominate the 
“ Persian Gidf,” although it appears also among them 
as the Babylonian sea ; apd, from that king above 
mentioned, the Erythreaii. This name, however, signifying 
red in Greek, has caused a confusion with that bay 

Niebuhr’s words imply that Europ(»ari8 i^hvc the name of Keishm oriji;inally to this 
island, the Persian passage above q^ioted does not prove him wrong. For the Aulum 
Aral was composed while Hormuz still belonged to fl e Portiigucsr*, ud other ruropears 
frequented the Gulf; nor do 1 recollect the name in any older Arabick or Persian iita- 
nuscript. Yet fiishm, whatever be its meaning, appears in the quotation, as prior to 

the longer descriptivi^hme- It is written ^ by Alghafaki. 

(*•) •* Laphtt Puerto y poblacion cn la iala Bract que coinuiimcnic deziiros los 

Portuguese^ Queixome,*' Teixeira Rclac. de Harmuz* p. U* Lajet^ 

(pronounced JLo/'f ) is in some maps falseljr named 
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more particularly called the **Rcd Sea”(*^). But we find 
in the works of* oriental writers that a -very different 
colour lends its name to the Persian Gulf ; for by many it 
is described as the “ Green Sea”f®). The, Persian Gulf 
occurs also in Eastern manuscripts as the sea of Pars 
or Pars, of Oman, of Kirmah, of Bahrein, of Katif, of 
Basrah ; deriving these (and other) names from provinces, 
and remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian c«)asts. 


(**i In Strabo’s Groirr. Lib. XV. we find the Persian Gnff, IhpfriKos iciJXiros; and in 
Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Lib* VLc.‘24 “ Sinus Persieus.’* Sec also, Flolcrn- (jeo^rr Lib.VL 
Prisciaii. Peric^. I. (107. Pomp, Mel. dc situ c>rb. Lib. HI. cap. B, and Slhrrs. 
AtnmianiH Marcellinus (Lib. XXIII) calls it tin* Persian Sea “ Persicum marc.*' 
By Dionysius it is styled the Pn'sian Ocean iti line 1082 of his Perieuesis. Ifroi fjter 
frupa rvVlepaiKov *(tiKf.avoio, PItilareh (in Liiciillo) describes it as the Haby- 

Ionian sea spc'akinii; of the Arabs alio came from its shores airo rt iv Hu/)vX(i;vt 
arris Apnfles, That it was named the Eryihrean Sea, EpvSpb ^dXaaaa, af>er kinp; Erytli* 
ras, we learn from Arrian, (Hist. Iiid c. 87. See also c 32) TIte tomb of Lr\tbras 
is noticed likewise by Strabo, (Lib. XVI Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 24) Soli- 
nus, (Poiyliist. cap. xxxiii), ^r. Tliv'f |he Kunuiiis called that sea red which was 
entitled Erythrean by the Greeks, Pliny informs u$; and much clabomte criticism has 
been enipb>yed in endeavours to ascertain whether it derived this name from the king 
or the colour, aud how far this name iiiight be allowed to extend. 

(“) Thus She RIF Ai. Eurisi, sometimes quoted as the Nubian Geographer, says (in 
the Introduction to his Arabick work printed at Rome, 1592), y* 

"The Green Gulf; and this is the sea of Ears, or Persia.” 'f'wo Arabick trc^itises 
before mentioned, (p. 22) which 1 have ascribed fb Ebn Al Vardj, (»ltlM»ucii his 
oanie does not appear in (he MSS) inform us liiat the Sea of Fars^^y 

"is called the Oi*eeii Sea." But some Eastern Geojirra pliers extend this d« iiomiii: (ion 
to the extremity of India, where the Sea oi Chin comniences.* So the MS. Ajattb ai 
beld'm. In this man cr fierodotus, (who does not particularly distinguish the Persian 
Gulf), confounds the Arabian sea and part of the Indian Ocean, under the general name 
aired or Erythrean, And Pliny styles the Persini Gulf "a bay of the Red Sea.^ 
To the words of these ancient authors 1 shall refer in another place. 
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In the Plates, VIII. and IX. and in the Appendix 
to this volume, the reader will find an exact copy and 
some explanation of a very extraordinary map of the 
Persian !§ea ; one (like that above mentioned) delineated in 
the thirteenth century, and, with fifteen others, illustrating 
a most valuable Geographic&l manuscript. I shall no far- 
ther encroach on the plan of my intended “ Periplus,” than 
to observe that in this map Ldfet^ through some mistake 
of the penman or painter, is placed more remote from 
Hormuz than the other two islands, Awal and Kharek ; 
but^the map to which I have before alluded, represents 
it with greater accuracy, as situate towards the South 
Eastern boundary of Pars. 

« 

While Hormuz and Khhm were still within our view, 
(early on the eighteetith) we discovered two sloops, 
supposed to be part of the < pirate fleet. As the Lion 
was becalmed. Captain Hcathcote, Lieutenants Peter and 
Young, with about fitly men and two twelve-pound carron- 
ades in boats, pursued, overtook, and at midnight brought 
them to the ship. Tliey were full of Arabs, who declared 
themselves people of Masgat on their way to Bander-Abbasi[^), 


('*) Qamrun or Haul/er /thhasi did not long benefit by the fall of Hormuz ; but 
appears to havebe4!n nearly ruined during the reign of NadfII Shah whosis tyranny' 
extended its baneful influence even to this extremity of the Persian empire ; so that 
ill 1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nine houses out of ten deserted. Yet at Qomhroon^ 
says he, << there had been less oppression, as being at a great distance from the court. 
•• than in other towns which were more exposed by .being near it/' Sec " A Journal 
from Calcutta to Aleppo, dec/' p. II. Lond. 1758. Duod. 
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and although suspiciously armed with such spears, swords 
and shields, as are used by Jumtrm, Uiey produced 
papers which corroborated this declaration; and many 
of them were, besides, known to persons in our Ghrah; 
therefore, on the nineteenth, they were liberatexl and 
continued their voyage, whilst we proceeded by the 
Gnat Coin, JJttle Coin, and other rocky islands, having 
Cape Musseldom and the Arabian hills in view ; (Plate V7. 
No. 13). We were mortified to learn soon after, that 
those Arab vessels did, actually, belong to the piratical 
fleet of the Juasmes(;^*). 


During the twentieth we saw the Tombs, (Plate VI ; No. 
14), and Cape Series or Certes, (Plate V^l. No. 15), and 
fired several shots at a large boat, which after some 
hours escapetl in the dark by means of oars. Of the 
tw'cnty-first . much was sjiont in a calm off Polior 
(Platc VI. No. l6). On tlic twenty-second w’e passed 
another island, Nobflenr, (Plate VI. No. 17), the thermo- 
meter varying between 67 and 70. We perceived 
Mount Chnrek or Chares*, (Plate VI. No. 18) ; and it 
was still in sight on the twenty-third, when a strong 
North-west wind rtiiidered the sea very rough, and 


(“) To Captain Ileathcote I am indebted for an extraordinary shield and sword, 
purchased by him fi-oni one of Ihose Arabs, who told me that the shield was made 
out of the skin of a great fish.” Its form is represented in the Miscellaneous 
plate, and a description 'annexed. 
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becoming more violent in the evening, injured one of 
our sails. The Ghrab parted from us, having snnppcd 
the hawser or towing-rope; and was at a considerable 
distance all the twenty-fourth. Wc were driven so much 
out of our course, that about six o’clock, it was judged 
necessary to anchor within two miles of Kdnh, where 
we remained, in ten fathoms water, discharging at night 
guns and rockets, and exhibiting blue lights as signals to 
our friends in the Ghrab, for whose safety some appre- 
hensions Averc entertaincd(*‘). 


25. Early this morning I made a sketch of Kmh, 
(Plate VI. No. 19), which is an island almost flat, 
and yielding date trees, but not very profusely ; among these 
we coidd discern a few mean looking buildings. Behind 
it appeared, the coast of Persia, and over its Eastern 
extremity Charek Mountain. At eleven o’clock the Ghrab 
approached us, and a. party of the Lion’s cretv returned 
from the shove with a bullock, some sheep and eggs. 
The oflicer {Lieutenant Young) who had landed there, 
informed me that Kash afforded excellent Avatcr, which Avas 
drawn from wells by ipeans of Avhecls. He saw about 
an hundred of the inhabitants ; they lived in mud-houses ; 
the men seemed shy and suspicious ; not, perhaps. 


(” > Soon after the commencement of our voyage from Bombay, this vessel and 
the Lion had been separated in stormy weather ; but there was, at that time, little 
danger to be expected from pirates, and the Arabian Sea afforded ample room. 
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without reason ; for, (if their words and signs were 
rightly interpreted) sotHe strangers had conic there a 
short time before, and committed many acts of violence. 
The women evinced a disposition more frank and hos- 
pitable ; in person they inclined to corpulency, and 
might be reckoned handsome, were the eyes, which 
alone could be seen, a just criterion of their other 
features. Several of them brought their children to Mr. 
Young; and one even laid her hand upon his arm; but 
these familiarities were austerely repressed by a grey- 
bearded Sheikhy who compelled the females to retire. Some 
rice-ficlds were observed, and the soil appeared capable of 
more cultivation than it had received(‘*''). 



(*) 1 have mentioned acts of violence recently committed at Keish, but trust that 
they U'cre not like those imputed to the Portiis'iiese Roiu-Fereyra Andrade, 
who liaviii" landed here obliged a father and mother to destroy their little infant 
by pounding it in a mortar. Ce general etoit un Diable incarne,” as Thevenot 
justly observes. (Voyages, Tonic IV. p. 018. Amsl. 1727, 3ine. ed). As the 
name of this respectable rrenchrnan must again occur, 1 shall liere notice some 
doubts unjustly entertained respecting the uuthenaeity of his work, which Sir James 
Porter, (Observ. on the Turks, Vol. I. p. I) and later English writers, (one a very 
distinguished traveller), have regarded as the literary imposture of a man who had 
never quitted Europe. But the elder and lyonnger Thevehol have been confounded. 
Tlieufic/e who was Librarian to the King of France, pud published a Collection of other 
persons travels, (like our Purchas, Hakluyt, or Harris); and the nephtw who visited 
many countries of the East. We cannot 8iippo.se a collusion between Chardin and 
any contemporary traveller ; especially one with whom he did not agree in certain 
opinions. Yet we find him ineiitioii “ M. Thevenot le Voyageiir his iinerview with 
him near Persepolis ; and the mistake both of Pietro della Valle and of TheveiioL 
couccrniiig ancient sculptures at that place. (Voy. tie Chard. Tome i\. p. I2it, 124, 
125, Rt»uen, 1723). Theventrt likewise speaks of some fellow countrymen wha 
travelled in Persia while lie was there. Such as Taveruier and Dulierc^ (Haulier 
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Upon this island, also, our party found goats ; no longer 

consecrated to Venus and Merctiry, as in the time of 

Alexander, when Ncarchus, with the Grecian fleet, cast 

anchor here : for the Cataa of his journal, (preserved by 

Arrian) is Keis or Kekli in the nomenclature of oriental 
^ • 
geography(^). 

The antiquity of this name, I have not been able to 
ascertain ; nor can I recollect any mention of Keish 


Drslunfles^ author of “ Les Beaiitez de la Perse,” 4to. 1673). Had he used their 
names to favour any literary cheat, those writers ivho survived him many years would 
assuredly have declared him an impostor. (See Voy, de Thev. Tome IV. p. 401). 
He died at Mianak, in Persia, Nov. 1087, and some years aAcr, his bones were 
removed thence by M. Potisde la Croix, (Oriental Interpreter to the King of France), 
and interred in a cemetery of Christians at Tabriz. “Je m’ acqiiittai dii devoir que 
“jVtois oblige de rend re au bon ami de inon pere, feu M. Thevenot, si estiin6 en 

Perse pour son lionneteti* et sa doctrine ; et eiiterr^ dans cet endroit depuis dixans . 
“ je fis transporter scs ossemens par dcs Pretres Armenieiis en I’eglise des Capiicins de 
“ Tiiuryz.” (lixtrait du Journal du Sieur Pelis, Fils, & p. 140. published by M. Laiigl^s 
with the “Relation de Dourry Eflendy,” Paris, 1010), It is unnecessary to multiply 
testimunics respecting one whom the best informed of his countrymen quote with 
respect, styling him iiiditTerenlly "'Flievcnot the younger,” or ** the nephew,” or the 
“ traveller.” He seems to me, as far as I have traced his steps, in general worthy of 
the epithet tfrcnrfffe, bestowed on him by Gibbon. (Rom. Emp. Chap. XVII. note 34). 
A good account of Tlievcnot, and of his travels, may be found in Collier’s “ Great 
Historical Dictionary.” Vol. H. (Sec. edit, folio, Loud. 1701). But it must be acknow- 
ledged that not only by Moreri, but other French writers, have the two Thevenots been 
confounded, as appears from the ** Dictionaire Historique,” of Ladvocat. (Par. 1780); 
and the Nouvelle Bibliotheqne d’un Homme de gout.” Tome HI. p. 454. (Pay. 
1777). 

(’’) Arrian describes Cataea as a desert island Karah/v n7<rov ; the sheep 

and goats dedicated there to Herm.es and Aphrodite were brought, he says, every 
year from neighbouring places, (Hist. Ind. cap. 37). 

Z 
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made by an Easlem autJior earlier that Zakaria Cazvi'vi. 
He died in the year 1^5, and shall be quoted below. 
Saadi who survived him sixteen years, also notices the 
island of Keish in a story of his Gulistdii(^). But, admitting 
the aulliority of a Persian manuscript, ive may assign 
its name to the tenth century, when one Kkis, the son 
of a poor widow, in Sirdf, embarked for India, with 
his sole property, a cat. There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the paUutc was so infested by mice or rats, 
that they invaded the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal baiupiet. Keis produced 
his cat, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
nificent rewards were llcstowed on tlie adventurer of .SWc/' 

« 

who returned to that city, and afterwards, witir his mother 
and brothers, settled in tlio island, “ which, from him, has 
‘‘ been denominated Keis, or, according to the Persians, 
“ Of this anecdote I should not have noticed so 

(“) Bogiiming thus, j*.W J HI)- But this story is not found in 

every MS, copy, 

jd Ul (.s-aJ ^ ^ J ("') 

Sec that rare manuscript Chronicle, the Tarikh i Wesf'if, composed, (hi 

appears b/ didereiit dales) at the cud of the thirteenth and bc^inmiig of the four 
tcenth century, by Abdallah SHfRA^r. a'J] The style of this 

work is imich admired by the Persians although in many places so obs6ure and 
dilKcuU, that to most copies of it marginal explanations have been added. It contuitis 
the History of Hula' ku'Kha'n and Chengiz Kha'n^. 
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many particulars, had any other information occurred 
respecting the name. IncountrieS widely separated, and in 
various languages, the same story has been related of 
different pcEsous(''“). 

Wliether the walls which, from our ship seemed inconsider- 
able, were remains of ancient edifices, or had been lately 
constructed ; we have reason to believe that this island once 
contained a nourishing city. Zakauia Cazvi'nj, a M’riter of 
the thirteenth century having stated ‘Ketsh to be four /oriw/gjf, 
or above fourteen miles in cirepmference, mentions, that “its 
“ town is of very pleasing appearance ; willi a castle and 
“ inau}'^ gates, gardens and various structures ; so that it is 
“ one of the most delightful places in our time’’('“). He pdds 
that this island was the resort of ships from Persia, India and 
Arabia, the merchants fretpicntingitfor commercial jJurposcs. 

IJamoai.t.aii, his fellow citizen wlio lived in the next 
century after him, states the extent of A'm (or KeishJ, to be 
four fai'sangs by four farsangs, “and in this island,”, continues 


(") Dcsidea oiir EngtiKk Whiltiiigton,' to long (lie hero of a favourite nursery-tale, 
I find the worthy FIor(?iitiiie “inesser Ansaldo degli Ormanni," iiideblod to fVlinc, 
asisislaiiee for riches and celebrity; his two cats, *Sliie bcllissinii gatti, uii inaschio • 
iina femmina,’' soon relieved the king of an island (Canaria) on which he had been 
cast by a violent tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was recompen.sfd con 
“ rii'hissimi doni/' See a letter of “ Conte l.A>reiizo Magalotti" in the “ Scelta di 
** Letterc Familiari/’ published hy Nardiui. Lond. 1B02. (p. 139). 

MS, Seir al heUd, ^third climate;. (A ^ 
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he, “is the city of A’m, and in other parts of it are 
“ plantations of date-trees, and lands yielding corn. The 
“ inhabitants fish, (or dive), for pearls : the air is extremely 
“warm, and the Avater used here is rain collected and 
“ preserved in reservoirs or cisterns”(^*). 

Jlut the buildings whicli we indistinctly saw, may have 
belonged to a palace, of Avhich Abdallah Suiua'zi 
seems to speak, as if still existing, a splendid edifice, 
at the period when he wrote, (from 1299 to 1319)‘ This 
palace Avas erected liy the Sir/i/ian adventurer above- 
mentioneil and his descendants, under Avhom Keis became 
the great commercial mart for Hind and Hind ; Chin and 
Turkestan, So that “it is now',” adds Abdallah, “one of 
“the principal islands of J'V/rs; audits fame is celebrated 
“ throughout all’ regions ; and being proclaimed in every 
“ language j)ervades the Avide expanse of the uniA'crse”(^^). 

It Avould appear that the suecessors of Keis constituted 
themselves intlependcnt sovereigns, and extended their 
dominion far beyond the precincts of this island. Teixeira, 

j j) j 3 jii j (‘*®) 

jj jl jjiil J UUMdl Ai-oUj j 'H^3J* uy 

MS. Aozhatalcolub. (Geogr. chap. 12). 


/ jJ (jl /i jUl Lw jOj oUlw.* O 

MS. Tarikh i-lVattf. (chap. 2). . jtSjOj 
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who copied tlje Persian Annals of Tura'n Siia'h, informs 
us that Aya'z having examined requested it from 
the Kvig of Keys, to whom it then belonged, as all 
the other islands in the Persiiin Gulf^*^). This anecdote 
is confirmed by the historian Ahhmbd al Giiafa'ki, 
who relates that the Prince of Hormuz, Siieha'b ad di'n 
Aya'z “ purchased the island of Jariin from the Kings 
of Kchh,” and began to erect edifices there in the year 
710 , or of our era 1311(‘‘®). Jarim, the new Ilormux, 
by its advantageous position near the Gulfs mouth soon 
intercepted the commerce of Kehh. One rose into wealth 
and importance as the other declined, and the fall of 
both within a short time, might have suggested, as we 
viewed them, many subjects for moral reflexions. * But 
of these small islands the decay was forgotten amidst 
the numerous and extensive scenes of desolation which 
the neighbouring continent presented to our notice. 

We sailed from Kehh before noon on the twenty- 
fifth ; passed by Sirhf and Gilum, and saw Indcrahia : 


(**) “ Conciderola Ayaz, y satisfecho della tralo de pedirla al Rey de Keys cuya 
‘•era, como todas las demas qne en el sino Persico havia/’ 

• Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz. ]>. 12, 

Atyfe? \j ~jy O 

MS. TartAA JtMn, wi (Chap, of tbe Kings of Hormuz). 
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but coming about midnight from tliirty fathoms water into 
seventeen, and afterwards into seven, w’e a)ichoretl(^). 

The remote prospect of Sir^ and Gildm on the coast 
of Liimtdn, with the hills extending beyond Charek, 
eastward, and lost in tJie horizon towards the w'cst, 
I endeavoured to represent in a sketch (Plate VI. No. 20). 
But the view (Plate VII. No. 3), taken when avc had 
approached more nearly, wall convey a better idea of 
Sirdf ; once the great seat of Asiatick commerce ; rivalling 
Shiraz in size and rank among the cities of Pars ; and 
embellished with many splendid and costly mansions ; 
such, at least, they were in the cstintalion of Ebn II.iu- 
KAi.j who informs us that wealthy merchants and others 
at this place, expended “thirty thousand dinars on the 
“building of their houses,’’ and he represents the city 
as nearly ecpial in size to Shiraz ; which, when he tra- 
velled (in the tenth century), extended between three and 


(*') Gilum appears to be the Ila of Arrian, as I>r. Vincent remarks (Ncarclius, p. 
375. See cd. 11107) Out wc can scarcely suppose it the ahilatt JLi which IIamdallah 
Cazvi’ni cniiincrairs among the islands of lliis(iulf,sul>icct to the Pcrsi.tn government. 
(See the MS. Kothat al colub. Fifth lasl,%t Section of Sens and Lakes). 
The Indrrabia of some F.nglish navigators is Jndertia, Andeript, Indtrvea, in 
different charts, according to Dr. Vincent, (Nearch. p. 376) w ho tliinks it the Catcand- ^ 
rus of Arrian. 1 do not find a corresponding name in any of my oriental manuscripts. 
Ind- Arabia would form a smooth cnni|>oiind, hut not applicable to this Persian island^ 
nor conformable etymologically to Uindrrabi as Niebuhr expresses the name 

in ^rahiek or Persian characters'; (Descr. dcl’Arnb. p. 283). Teixeira writes Andrevy 
(Viage Ac; p.«(t), and Colonel Ilandtraby, (Observ. on the Passage to India 

p.241. 3d.cd). 
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four milcs(**^). Amu’l Feda who frequently repeats the very 
words of Ebv IIaukai., mentions those houses, and the 
thirty thousand dinars; a sum e(piivalent to fifteen thou- 
sand [lisloles of European currency('‘®). And it appears 
that in the construction of tliose houses, wood was prin- 
cipally used, Imported from’ Africa, as I am authorized 
to aftlrm, although a learned Orientalist has supposed 
that it was furnished by Europc(‘'’)* 


Orient (leogr. of Clm Ilaiik. p. 102. 104. 

0") ** Trento niille dinurs qni font quiiize mille pi^itolos do iiostrc moniioyc.” See 
the ** Aiicietines Uol;ition» do8jndcs,i^c. (p. 142), of M. Ronuudot. This ingenious 
cuiiiMientator has Mot(|uotrd the Arabick text of Adu*L Feda ; but 1 find it among 
t!ie fr«:gmcnts of this author’s works, published at Vienna, (Ev ri}$ Ai/drptat 

in07. Oct. p. 20(1), uill) a (Ireek translation by Demetrius Alexandrides. 

jUjJ L-Sll Jji 

(*•) “ La pluspart (de leurs maisoiis\ cstoieiit bastics de bois qu'on y epporloit du 
^•pais des Francs, on de77''Ki7>/;e/’So Rciiaudof, (Anc. ReJat. p.l42) translates the words 
of AiuiL’FbDA, whom he seems to have consulted through the medium 'of Goiius, 
(in Al-Fargh). According to the Araliick text printed at Vienna, (See my last note) 
what Rciiaudot has reiidercil Pais des Francs is Zinje expressed in the Greek 
version by ZtyyiTuvrf H AUK AL's work (I quote the best manuscript, distin- 

guished as Sur al bddan ) gives the passage thus. 

**• And their houses are chiefly constructed of wood, which they import from Zanghdr** 
But the historian Hafiz Abru' in his MS, Chronicle more particularly describes the 
African materials employed by those Sirajiana, They formed, says he. their edifices of 
“ gatch (a very fine white mortar like plaster of Paris) and of brick, and on 
“ the houses of this city they expended much ebony-wood and ivory brought in ships 
“ from the borders of Zenje or Ethiopia.** 1 here annex the Persian passage ; — 
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To me Sirdf appeared inconsiderable ; situate close 
to the sea, and near the foot of lofty mountains, which 
neither exhibited on their sun-parchcd summits, nor on 
their steep and broken sides, the slightest symptom of 
vegetation. Behind it, however, in a chasm or kind of 
valley among the rocks, there may have been verdant and 
fertile spots. I could discern a castle with three towers 
above the town, and at some distance on the right a whitish 
edifice like those tomb§ of Mohammedan saints or Imdm- 
zddehs, which are found near almost every Persian village. It 
stood in a small grove, probably, of date treesC'*'’). Six or 
seven boats and fishing vessels in front of occupied 

(as we may suppose!, that place whfleh, during the ninth 
century had been crowded with shi[)s bringing and receiving 

It is probable that Renaudot's mistake arose from the resemblance, in some inac- 
curate iiiauuscript, between and Franje and Zanje. 

(“) As 1 filiaUliave frequent occasion to notice the tombs of Persian saints, it may 
be here observed, that the compound word Imum Zadch signifie.s the 

descendant of an Mm, one of the great prelates or chiefs of the Mohammedan 
religion. Those Mms appear to have been equally prolifick as holy, if a judgment 
may be formed from the iiiulliplicity of hereditary saints whose tombs are scattered 
over Persia. These tombs after the personages interred within, arc themselves generally 
styled fmdtn Zadehs ; thus we often heard of a brick-built Imam Zadeh, the ruined dome 
of an Imdm Zadth, &c. But it must not be supposed that Persia is the only country 
fertile in MuseMn Mints: they abound wheresoever the religion of Mohammed 
prevails ; and thrive luxuriantly even on flic western coast of Africa, as wc learn from 
Mr, Riley's very interesting “Narrative" of his shipwreck, &c. (Lond. 1817), in which he 
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the most precious merchandise of distant regions(^'). In 
xHae tenthf commerce flourished here, and a writer of that 
time has recorded the opulence of many Sirahans whom 
he had personally known(*®). In the twelfth it is enumerated 
among the chief cities of Parsi^y and in the thirteenth I find 
mentioned the lofty palaces and other stately buildings 
of thb city(*^), which was regarded as the emporium 


styles their tomh.s Saint housest and tells us (p. 537) some of his companions ^^vrere 
** obliged to dismount and walk for about two miles to pass a Sainthouse, which the 
Moors held in high veneration this, adds he, was the fiftieth Saint-hwse 1 had 
** seen since I left Swearah/’ On examining iu his map the distance between Swcarali 
and Azumore, we may allow about two saints and a half to eight miles. If the anecdotes 
related by prece<ling travellers have not totally effaced from the reader s miud, that 
respect which might naturally'tte entertained for those whom their countrymen agree 
to place in the odour of sanctity ; I shall not endeavour to lessen it by the recital of 
circumstances confirmed on good authority, but merel^’^declare my opinion that'the 
Persian saints equal the African above-mentioned, in virtue and miraculous powers 
as in number; and to both 1 would apply the following passage from Mr. Wiiidus's 
Journey to Mequiiiez, (p. 55. 1725). It is difficult either to give a general rule what 
** a saint in this |>art of the world is, or how lie becomes so : but any thing extraordi- 
** nary makes one. Some are saints by descent ; others for some particular abilities ; 
as one ill this town (Tetuan) for curing sore'eyes: many for being fooh ormadmtn; 
and somifor being great rogues 

Even of China. ** La pliispart des vaisseaux Chinois font leur charge a Siraf.'^ 
See the account given by two Mohammedan travellers of the ninth century in 
Renaudot's **Ancieiiues Relations des Indes et de la Chine.’' p. 10, 141. 

t 

(**) £bn Haukal, Orient. Geogr. p. 115. 133. 

(”) Al Edrisi’s Arabick Geography (Rome 1502). Clim. HI. Sect. 0. 

They are thus mentioned in the MS. Seir al bcUd of Zakaria Ca2vi'ni, (third 
Climate). 

SI A 
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of Fars when Abu’l feda, wrote in the fourteenths^). 
But the Syrian prince may liave adopted some 
description of this distant place given by an early 
writer ; for IIamdalt.ah Mastoufi or Cazvi'jji, 
a contemporaiy geographer, on Persian subjects of 
pre-eminent authority ; and IIa'fiz Abbu', would ascribe 
the decay of Sirdf to the rise of Keish under those DileniUe 
sovereigns whose dynasty terminated in the e/erea/A century. 
IfAMDALCAir, however, allows that it had formerly been 
a considerable cityf*’), and Ha fiz Anau' borrows these 
very w'ords in the beginning of his account ; then adds, 
that it was, whilst the Khalifahs of 'Baghdad reigned, the 
great commercial mart by sea and IdTid, for goods brought 
in ‘ships and b^r '«)aravans : particularly camphor, aloes, 
sandal, and variousother aromatick and fragrant substances ; 
besides every kind of medicinal drugs, both Indian and 
Chinese. In those days, continues he, the inhabitants 
of Sivaf made wine unequalled throughout all tlie districts 
of Fan ; and the place flourished until the close of the 
Dilemitc government ; after which, “ the ancestors of 
“Emir Keish became predominant; and occupied KcU 
“ and other islands. Thus tho commercial advantages 
“which Siraf had enjoyed were cut off*, and fell into 

r)Thu«wefind it «lc»cribed, in the fragments ofABD'L- 

bed Vs Ocography, (Arabicitfnnd Greek) printed at Vienna, as above quoted, p. 266. 

(“) MS. iVffjAat al Colub (CM, of Furs). adji 
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“ their hands. This circumstance happened in the time 
of Rukn ad’ doulahI*’^)”. 

Although the industry of man had rendered a 

flourishing place, it does not appear to have been favoured 
by nature. I’or tlie two. Persian authors last quoted, 
and many others, acknowledge that the climate was hot 
to an extreme, while fountains or running streams were 
so few and scanty, that the inhabitants drank rain water 
preserved in reservoirs. Ebn IIau'kal mentions a moun- 
tain named Jem, (^), near the town, which supplied it 
with fruits and water(“). According to his fuller account 
(in the TVIS. Siir albican), that mountain (which he calls 
Jemr jA*-) is very broad and ample, and so lofty that 
the air on its summit becomes like ihe' climate of the 
SanLsir, or cold region(^®). In some vallies of this mountain, 
if we may believe the Jehan ndmnh, an extraordinary stone 


MS. Tarikh i Hafiz Ahr&. Rdkn ad doualh died in tlie year of our era 078. 

f 

Orient. Geogr. p. 104. 

(MS. S(ir al belddn). I know not w lie! her Mount Cliareg corresponds to this dcscrip- 
tion. The compound word Sard air sigiiiAcs a country much affected by 

cold; iu opposition to Gcrm-eh* a warm region. 
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is found, which, when broken, yields a jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after some time, to various changes 
of colour(*'’). 

Waving within a few days, since our entrance into the 
Persian gulf, traced the rise and fall of commercial pros- 
perity, from Hormuz which had flourished on the decay of 
Keish ; to Keish which had impoverished and ruined Sirdf; 
we weighed anchor early on the twenty-sixth, and as there 
was little wind, continued to have Charek and the hills of 
Sirttf in view for several hoursC"). Among the incidents of 
this day I shall only notice that a sailor, of the Lion’s crew, 
accused and conscious of some crime, threw himself 
into^ the sea ; this circumstance gave us an opportunity 
of witnessing the activity displayed by many Arabs and 

( ) The Jehan Nimh lUU or "Description of (he World” is quoted in the 
^jmeb al beldan, under the head of Jehl i-Siraf, or «• the mountain of 

Sirdf,' 1 hare not seen the JifAda imWA ; '^i^^^wen&BeJ^I^.’lHAMDALLAH 

CAzy'Ni, so often quoted in my pages, author'lTlH^JCSSliat af'CalM and Tdrikh 
Guitdak, But it must not be confound^ with the JeMn numi (Uj ^^\^) which 
IS a Turkish work (printed at Constantinople in 1736) though bearing a Penian title. 

A similar account of the A’iiqir mountains and exlraordiiiaiy stone is given on the wme 
authority, in that geographical Khatmah or “appendix," which properly 

forms the eighth volume of Mirk bond's celebrated chronicle, the Rauzet qlSe/a, 

(*') The learned Vincent, on many occasions, frankly acknowledges himself unac- 
quainted with the Eastern languages. He wis willing, however, to suppose, wbat.no 
Oncntalist could readily admit, that Charrack, (Ckdrtk or Chirtg, uSJ^) 

«“« were the iame.—$ee his “Voyage of Nearehns." Second 

♦Uit, p. 300, 365. 
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IndianSf wlip, before our boats could reach the man, 
leaped from their ghrah, which followed us at half a 
mile’s distance, and with as much apparent ease as 
if they acted on a firm surface, held his head above the 
water, until he was received on board in a state of 
insensibility resembling death. 

On the twenty-seventh I made a sketch of Bmhedbf 
an island indistinctly seen with the naked eye, to which 
it appeared only as part of the main ^hore, slightly 
prominent. Plate VII, (No. 4). represents it under this 
asp(;ct with the neighbouring coast and barren moun- 
tains. When within nearer view, (Plate VII. No. 5), we 
could discern by means of glasses, that there werp on 
it some houses, and towers of brick or clay, situate 
among date trees(®®). 

Early tliis morning twelve or thirteen dows or Arab 
vessels had |j>een perceived. From their manner of ap- 
proaching and retreating in various directions, 

and from the signals made by their chief or admiral, it 
was. conjectured that they belonged to the Jnasmes, who 
were desirous of seducing our ship into the pursuit 
of some, whilst other dows of their fleet should attack 


or AbutAtSb, by Niebubr called Sekeek Sekidb (Deter, 

de I’Arab. p. 283. Copenh. 1773) probably from some chief of the numeroai Arabian 
tribes settled in islands and towns along the Persian coast. 
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the glirah. In number, size, and construction they perfectly 
corresponded to the reports which we had heard. Before 
nooti it was evident that tliey contained crowds of 
armed men, and ,in tliese, tlic pirates were soon 
recognised by many soldiers, Avho a year before had 
assisted in destroying tlufir settlements at lids al k}ie}mah{^). 
Several of the dotes were very large and well i'urnished 
Avith guns ; the pirates, however, refused to hold any 
parley, and Ave, therefore, commenced a tremendous 
cannonade, thl^iesounding of Avhich, amongst rocks and 
islantls and along the shoi-e, Avas astonishingly sublime. 
Its more immediate effects obliged the Juiismes to save 
themselves in shallow Avater, Avhcrc the laon could not 
follotlr ; but there Avas reason to believe that some of 
them felt our twenty-four pound balls. 

We proceeded Avith a favouring breeze and on the 
twenty-eighth saAV Barnhill, a remarkable mountain 
Avhich rises, like Chareg, above the general range of high 
lands, (Plate VII. No. 6'). Wc then passed Cape Verdis- 
tan, (or Bardistan near Avhich, among broken 

rocks and “ hideous precipices,” tjre some extraordinary 
springs of hot Avatcr(**). ^ 



O RituI Kheimah Arabick name, siguifyiug ibe “ Cape(or Head 

of the lent.’* \ bliall have occasion to mention this place in another chapter. 


(•*) They were examined in 1750, by Mr. Plaistcd; See his Journal from CalcujL 
ti/' &c. p. 10. * 
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About upon, on the first of March» we anchored 
near Bushehr. Thus ended a voyage from England, 
during which the Lion had sailed, according to (Jaily 
calculations, twenty thousand six hundred and seventy-six 
miles^). 

1 

At two o clock the Governor Mohammed Jaafar 
Kha'n, with the principal merchants of Bushehr, came 
off in formal procession to our ship ; their boats were 
gaily decorated, and a flag displaying % Lion and Sun 

(“) I received from Mr, Gautlirop (navigating master) the following statement of 


iie Lion’s total run. 

From England to Madeira 1510 miles. 

From Madeira to Rio de Janeiro 5000 

From Rio de Janeiro to Bombay 11704 

From Bombay to Bushehr* 1800 


Amount of Cross-bearings, &c. added by 20440 

Captain Ileatlicote 227 


20070 miles. 

Respecting the islands above mentioned, 1[page 106), which we generally call the 

Tombs, and Niebuhr writes Tnnb, or (as it is pronounced Tumb ) See Vincent's 

(Nearch. p. 357). He also notices Cape Certes or Sertes in p. 358 ; and in p. 350 Polior, 
the *' Pylora** of Arrian (IlvXu^pa)!' Hist. Ind. c, 37. But I must here remark that 

Niebidtfift writing BeU6r,j^ Jlr (Descrip, de I’Arab. p. 283) imitates the Arabian 
orthography or pronounciation, according to which the Persian P becomes B or F. The 
ancient Pylora ^would be better represented by Puliur, Mr. Ives calls it 

** Polloar." (Voyage to Ind. p. 204). Nobfleur \% the Frour of Niebuhr, p.283. 

I shall state in another place some reasons which once induced me to suspect a 
confusion in the name of Frour ^ and Potior or Pulora* 
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of Fersia{^), waved o ver the chief barge ; in another was 
the Nakdreh Khdnehy or band of musicians(*’^) ; and I 
understood that both the flag and the musick were honoura 
appertaining to Jaaj'AR Kiia'n, not as Hdk€m{f\o-.) or Go- 
vernor of Bushehvy but as High Admiral of the Empire ; there 
was, also, a lufitiy or buffoon, distinguished by his four- 
pointed hat or fool’s cap. This fellow whilst singing most 
ridiculously, threw himself into various uncouth attitudes 
and seemed to regulate the motions of some other men, 
who, at ccrtaiffintcr\’als, clapi>ed their hands together with 
a loud noise(“). 


(“) Shim Khunhid Irani, have forinc«l,<hiring some centuries 

the national device, or rather the armorial bearings of fhe Persian kings. In general 
the Sun is represented half-risen over the back of a lion, which our heralds might 
describe as passant* So it appears on a felus^ or copper coin of Kirmdn Shdhdn now 
before me, and delineated in a plate of this work. ReNpectiiig the Lion and Sun, 
and devices, probably more ancient as armorial bearings, on Pcr:daii flags or banners ; 
I shall olTer some observations in another chapter. 

(®^) Nakdrah Kh6neh sj\xS literally signifies fhe *' kettle-drum house," from 
nakarch, a small brazen bodied drum; and khanth a house. But it is generally u.sed 
to express an assemblage of military, or field musicians, whose instruments, to our 
cars, are loud, harsh and disagreeable. There wa.s a most obstreperous drum, accom- 
panying long brazen trumpets* (Ij/ Karrcna, the sounds of which, our sailors 
compared to the braying of asses), and two Surpa in appearance not unlike 

clarinets, but sending forth notes such as might be expected from two di^'ordant 
bag-pipes without a drone. The royal Nakareh Kkanrh, which I often hearfHVeArfffi, 
did not excite a more favourable opinion of the Persian field-musick nian this 
Bushehr hand ; but in the course of a few mouths I became extremely fund of listen- 
ing to the Sehtareh, the Kem/incheh and other string-instruments ; which, although the 
pciformers were ignorant of harmonious combinations or counterpoint, produced with 
good voices ill chamber concerts, very soft and pleasing melody. (**) 

(**) The Ltitits must be often (and*more particularly) noticed in the course of this work. 
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The Governor and merchants ascended into the Lion, 
.and were conducted to the cabin, where they seated them- 
selves on chairs in a manner which evinced the novelty 
and awkwardness of their situation. JVfany trays filled 
with sweetmeats, fruits, and Cheese, Avere brought as a 
present from 'Jaafau Kha'n, avIio was introduced to 
the Ambassador, and after an hour’s conversation, took 
his leave. The favour of this visit Avas acknoAvledged by 
a salute of eleven guns. 

Mr. Bruce, acting as the East India Company’s Resident, 
or Agent at Bmhehr, with Lieutenants Henry 'NVillock, 
Taylor, and Martin, and Mr. IlenshaAv, also came on 
board (®^). • 

2. The governor sent his barge to take ashore MinzA 
Abu’l Hassan this morning at an early hour ; for the 
astrologers had pronounced that from sun-risc until eight 
o’clock Avould be the most auspicious time in Avhich he 
could possibly land. Of any concern in this calculation> 


The meritorious conduct of Bruce has since procured him the full appoint- 
ment o||||^8ideiit/’ at Buslichr, Mr. Willock cuininaiided a body of Sepoy dra- 
goons, i^Miad accompanied the 'v mission, and were nowin readiness to receive 
the Ambassador on shore, and attend him during his stay in Persia. Mr. Willock is 
at present, (1817), Charged* Affaires at the court of Tehrdn, Mr. Taylor commanded 
the Resident's guard of Sepoy infantry at Bushthr ; and Mr. Martin had been there 
some time, awaiting an opportunity of returning to India. Mr. Henshaw resided at 
Busluhr. 


2 B 
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the envoy, I believe, may be acquitted ; it was made 
by the Governor's wise men, and Mirza Abu'l IIassan, 
who had now received from the king a patent conferring 
on him the title and dignity of Khdn^ (see p. 2), con- 
tinued with us to the latest moment that they allowed. 
He then, whilst we fired a salute, departed, but not in 
the Bushelir state-barge ; he chose rather to be conveyed 
in one of our boats manned by English sailors, who, 
pleased with this flattering preference, when they had 
approaclied the strand, carried him on their shoulders 
through the water, to dry ground. On his landing, 
fifteen guns Avere discharged from the fort : a circum- 
stance which he afterwards noticed to the ambassador, 
as a greater compliment than had been usually paid on 
similar occasions ; and prognosticating good luck, although 
he was not without enemies in his own counti’y. 

We remained on board, sending to the British factory 
various articles of heavy baggage ; military stores ; 
carriages ; and presents for the king of Persia. To carry 
these, several NakhudaSj or “ masters of vcsscls’'(^®). 
attended ; and as some of thfcrn, having* left their 
slippers in the boats, weie induced by curiosity ito^fenter 
our shi[), I had an opportunity of sketcliing their figures 
(See Plate X). 


C) Respecting tbe Word Nakhuda, Sec Chap. 1, note 78. 
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The ambassador received from Jaafah Kha'n, a fine 
young lion. Tliis was a very gentle creature, and seemed 
pleased when the sailors patted his head. On being 
first put into the coop or cage, he conceived such 
fondness for an old, I’aggcd, and dirty canvas bsig, 
which happened to lie there, that he would not allow 
any person to touch it : and on moving from one side 
to another, always took it with him in his mouth. He 
refused, during two days, boiled or roasted meat; but 
greedily devoured raAV flesh. The country about Bushehr^ 
where he had been taken five or six weeks before, 
abounded formerly in wild beasts : it was once, as a 
native infonued me, theMaaden i Shir, or “mine of lion8”(’^‘). 




The Arabick word Maaden signifying in general metals, or minerals, 

and the mine which produces them, is often used by the Persians like their own word 
^^5 to denote n place very abundant or fertile in anything. Thus a man told me that the 
Caspian sea, (on the shore of which wc conversed) was a Maadni-i maiii 
or *' mine of lish and a place near Shiraz, on the road from Bushchr, is called the 
•‘niine”or IftfwofzfwiViw from the great quantity of Zinian, a certain 

grain which grows tliere. The historian Hafiz Abru' in his account of the Desht-U 
^rzAfti (which I shall hereafter quote at length when describing that place), employs the 
aaine terms as the Buahehri above mentioned, "a mine of lions” 
i-shir. Thus also Em in Ua'zi, in his work entitled the or “Seven Climates,*' 

ftyles Caztrun ad* mine of learned Ineu,” Maadm-lulcma, (Ulc. and the clas- 

sick introduces both the Arabick and Persian words fora mine into one verse. 

Shiraz is a mine (Maaden ) of ruby-lipped damsels ; a mine ( Kan) of beauty. 
“ I am a jeweller (and understand its value), but poor (and unable to make purchases) j 
on this account 1 am disconsolate.*' See the Ode (in f) beginning ^ 
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3. Ijetters were receivedby the Ambassador from Jaafar 
Kha'n and Abu'l Hassan Kha n, with a present con- 
sisting of two lambs alive, several trays full of omnges, 
figs, raisins, dried cherries, and other fruits both fresh 
and preserved ; also cheese, and a kind of sweet-meat 
called TndidahC^). 

5. Every necessary arrangement having been made for 
accommodating us on shore, we proceeded before noon 
this day from the ship, which fired a grand salute at the 
moment of our departure. Captain Ilcathcote’s band 
of musick accompanied us ; we passed by the ribs (for 
little more remained) of Nadir Sha h’s great fifty-gun 
shipj(”) ; and were joined near the town by many boats full of 
people. On landing at Buskehr, the Ambassador was 


The second Persian line above quoted, though not immediately relating to the 
subject of this note, must be here remarked as having, in two fine inaniiscript copies 
of Hafiz’s Divan out of four now on my table, for This variation, however, 
docs not affect the sense, and 1 have preferred which the MS, dictionary Sururi 
explains by this very passage of Hafiz. 

O This was composed, according to the best account that I coutd procure, of 
grape-juice or orange-juice, inspissated %vith sugar, then mixed with the kernels of 
almonds or walnuts, and dried. The MS. dictioiiaf^ Berhan /Cii/fctflhieiitioris (under 
the word Maidah other ingredients, such as sheep’s milk, wheaten flour, *&c. 

Few nations equal the Persians in similar compositions. 

O ') It is said that this vessel was constructed of wood brought seven or eight hun- 
dred miles from the forests of Mazmdtrdn or Hyrcania, on the backs of horses, mules,, 
and occasionally of camels. 1 have heard, but dare not venture to repeat, an estimate 
of the expeuse. 
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received with much ceremony by Jaafar Kha'n, Abdil- 
LAH Agha, a Turk of high rank from Baghdad; Abu’l 
Hass AN Kha'n, and all the most respectable inhabitants. 
In tlie streets were drawn up the Resident’s guard of 
infantry Sepoys, the detachment of Sepoy cavalry, the 
Roj^al-artillery men, and serjeants of the forty-seventh 
regiment. An irregular body of Persians armed with 
match-lock muskets crowded the beach, and others, by 
blows of their sticks, restrained the mob. In lanes and 
cornel's, and on the flat-roofed buildings were multitudes 
of women, enveloped, but with little attention to the 
graces of drapery, in dark blue cloaks after the Arabian 
fashion ; or in Avhite shcc^ts ; their faces, generally, being 
concealed by pieces of black crape. The Governor * led 
us to his house, Avhere avc climbed to the principal chamber 
by a staircase nearly perpendicular, each step of Avhich 
Avas most inconveniently high. In consideration of our 
European customs, some chairs had been provided, and 
Calcdns or pipes, Avith coffee, tea, and rosc-Avater, were 
presented to the guests, besides fruit, cukes and swcjct-meats. 
Meantime Lady Ouseley and her female attendants Avere 
entertained §n the Governor’s hharem, to the door of which 
Captain Heathcote had escorted her PalatikhiC *) ; she suav 
there only three ladies, one infant, and a fcAV maid-servants. 


(^) This palanlcfn ' more properly called pdlki procured at Bombay. 

It is a vehicle uot used bjr the Persians. 
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Our visit liuving been finished, we mounted the horses 
provided for us, and rode through narrow streets to a gate 
in the town wall, on passirfg whieh we immediately 
entered the desert. Scvcrid robust men, half naked, went 
before us, tumbling and jumping with considerable 
activity. Some pahlcvims displayed feats of strength and 
dexterity by whirling over their shoulders very large 
and ponderous wooden clubsf^). A boy who danced, 
disguised in woman’s dress, was hiore conspicuous for 
gesticulation, than either for elegance or modcsty(^®). The 
Liuti, also, above-mentioned, performed his part, and we were 
deafened by the sound of Persian trumpets and repeated 
vollies of musketry. Many horsemen wlio had joined 
our cavalcade, exhibited the evolutions of a eoml>at; some 
galloping forwards with the utmost speed, eighty or an 
hundred yards, discharged their pistols, as the ancient 
Parlhians shot their arrows, at the pursuing foe ; whilst 
others in mock duels, tilted with lances and darted the 
JcrUl or jeridah^!’''). 


C) I must refer to a future chapter, for some account of the Pahkvant 
and their laborious exercises. ♦ ^ ^ 

(”) I have already alluded, when mentioning the iVii{/rA-girIs at Bombay, (p. 73)^ 
to an aiK’ieiit Greek dance, noticed by Aristophanes. And in another chapter the 
subject of Persian dances shall be resumed. 

(”) This word- JerttfoA acconting to the MS. AerAdn Kef fra, would signity 

a kind of small spear or lance. But instead of real javelins, the Persians use in theif 
equestrian exercises, branches of the palm tree, (jtridah), or slicks of some heavy 
wool, winch they dart at each other with considerable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with much ingenuity. 
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Thus we proceeded over the desert to our camp, situate 
about a mile and three quarters southward from Bushehr; 
and assembled in a spacious tent, where the Ambassador 
opened packets of letters and English news-papers just 
arrived by way of Constantinople. He had scarcely announ- 
ced the successes of our army in Spain, when the gazette 
fell from his hand, and the first line that presented itself 
to me, declared tha^.hc* and 1 had lost a brolherf®). 

Those Persians who had been exulting in the publick 
intelligence, and hailing its arrival on the first day of our 
landing as a most propitious omen, all silently retired ; 
expressing by their manner, that they were sensible of 
the private calamity, although they did not change 
congratulation into unseasonable condolence. 

Lieutenant Ualph Ouscicy, killed in his nineteenth yearnt the battle of Biisaco, 
(Sept.27« 1010), ii'hilst eudeavouring to preserve the colours of his regiment^ the 
forty-fifth. 



CHAPTER V. 


Camp near Ahmhahr. 


fl^HE name of Abmhahr, generally abridged into Bushahr, 
or Bmhehr, has been corrupted by English sailors 
into Bttsheer, or Bushire{^). This town rose into notice 
during the last century, and is said to have been an incon- 
siderable village, occupied wholly by fishermen, when 
Bishehr transferred its commerce to the new port, or 
bander, and supplied materials from its ruined structures, 
of which the remains are still visible within a distance 
of five miles. I heard, but thlhk the account highly 
exaggerated, that Bmhehr contained eight or nine thousand 
people. Of these many live in huts ; the habitations, 
entitled houses, (chiefly mud-built), amount perhaps to 


(*) The Arabick word Ahu sif^nifies a ** father*' also *• possessing/' or •• endowed 

with" &c. and ^hahr a •• city or town*" 
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four hundred, and arc inclosed, towards the land, by 
a wall of clay or sun-dried brick. 

Although the geographical manuscripts (piuted in this 
work have furnished me witli extracts relative to various 
parts of Persia, yet no infohnation can be obtained from 
them on *the subject of Abiishahr, which at the tinte 
when those books were composed, did not probably 
seem worthy of description. It is however possible that, 
Avhether as Mesambria, TaoM, or under some other name, 
this place has been, in former ages, very thickly inha- 
bited ; for, as I lea rived, subterraneous chambers and the 
vestiges of ancient atjueducts and wells were frequently 
discovered here ; besides bricks inscribed with unknown 
characters ; coins, gems and urns, all indicating a 
numerous population^). 

But the sea has effected many alterations even within 
the memory of man ; it has covered some spots and retired 


O Mesambria (Mitrafiftpiri) according to Arrian, was the name of a peninsula or 
chersoriesc, forming a district or territory, o bs brras. Within a few 

leagues of this he places Taoke (Vaoiri) near which was a palace of the Persian kings. 
(Hist. Ind. c. 30). This Greek name would well express the Arabick JfUr Tdk, (the d 
being pronounced as in our word talk, walk &c.) and this, which signilies a vault or 
arch, is sometimes applied to a whole edifice vaulted or arched ; as that palace of 
the Persian Kesris (Chosroes, and his descendants) near Baghdad is still called 
yJ^Tak-i-kesra; the principal chamber, of which Mr, Ives (Voyage &c. p. 288) 
has given a view^ being arched or vaulted* Ptolemy assigns two Taokes to the province 
of Persis.(Qeogr. Lib. o. 4). 

2 C 
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from others, whilst vestiges of antiquity spared by time 
liave been destroyed by earthquakes. One of these 
tlreadful convulsions (which liappened about the year 
18(Xi) continued fifteen days, alarming by a succession 
of violent shocks, all who resided in the houses of Bushchr, 
among whom was Mr. Bruce. Au otter ot those houses 
for our embassy was declined : we preferred the air of 
an open plain to the sultry vapours of close and dusty 
streets. 'I’cnts, horses, camels and baggage-mules had 
been provided ; we hourly expcctetl the arrival of a 
MehmawJdri^), and hoped to commence our journey 
before the expiration of a week. But so many difficulties 
occurred in transacting business with the Begkrbeg or 
Governor of Prince Husain Ali ArinzA(*); and 

such is the ililatory, vaccillating and deceitful conduct 
ol' those who manage })ublick affairs iu Persia ; that although 
the. Ambassador maintained a constant interchange of 
couriers with Shirdz, and employed the most urgent 
remonstrances to accelerate aJl arrangements necessary 

♦♦♦♦♦ >»>>»>« >»■««♦♦♦ 

0) TliU title has been already explained, iu chap. 2. note, 0. 

. 

(*) The Turkish title Btigltrbrg (or as Meninski writes it in his 

*' Insiitut. Ling. Ttirc. Tom. ll.p. 185. Vindob. 17SG) signifies 

“ Lord of Lord ,” and is given to the ruler of a province. Under him are the H^kem 
(j>S^) or governor of alareecity; the Zabet (lajU) or chief magistrate of a town,' 
au.MlioKtd K hutld {\iXLii) or principal “ house holder” (See chap. 1. note 78)- 
also the Krlmtcr JkHi or bitzutg for so I have heard denominated the person, 

who, in a village, exercised authority over the other inhabitants. 
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for his advance towards tlie capilal ; yet we remained 
twenty two days encamped on the desert. 

During this time the Tliermoraclcr generally stood^ 
about one or two o’clock in the afternoon, at 74, 76, 
or 80, and once at 84, in the’shaile of my tent ; the evenings 
and mornings, however, weie cool ; the quick-silver at 
midnight often sunk to 53, and the mountains near us 

were covered Avith snow. On the thirteenth a violent 

» 

south-easterly wind began to blow and there was heavy 
rain, with many flashes of lightning. The storm continued 
all night and caused much trouble and confusion by 
throAving down several tents. 

Early the next day myriads of locusts appeared as 
in a cloud moving on the desert ; they passed over our 
camp ; a few left the main body and went off in different 
directions, and some flew so Ioav that avc easily caught 
them. At noon the heat Avas very oppressive, the Avind 
still blowing and o^rwhelming us in sand like Avaves. 
The locusts directed r|heir flight chiefly to the cultivated 
spots or wherever any verdure could be perceived. The 
Avind ceased, and rain succeeded on the fifteentJj, after 
which we enjoyed tAvo or three days of serene and 
.pleasant Aveather. The great mass of locusts had descended 
on the sea-shore and plain near Bttshehr, \hvc tlicy were 
immediately gathered as a favourite article of food by 
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the poor people, who are here almost all of Aral)ian 
origin ; by those purely Persian, they did not appear to be 
so inueh esteemed. Returning from the town I met crowds 
of women and children, carrying home in baskets, hand- 
kerchiefs and bags, the locusts which they had collected. 

« 

Of these insects, (at Bmhclir generally called Maig, 
and sometimes Mtkkh), one kind is distinguished by the 
epithet hheldl, the eating of it being “ lawful the other 
is hhardvi or “ forbidden this is smaller and more 
destructive than the mclekh hlicldl, from which it differs 
also in colour(^). 




t 

(*) iMaiff and Mtlvkh, are Persian iiatnes for a locust, which the 

Arabs most ctniiiiioiily call JvraiL That kind, blown over, as it was said 

Iroiii the opposite coast of Arabia to Bttshehr, the Persians st^/led mvhkh dcryai 
‘'sea locust,^’ and the Arabs jerdd at bakr, in the 

same m^.sc. Bochart has eniinieiated various Hebrew and Anibick names for the 
locust ill his elaborate “ Hierozoicon.’'(Lib. VI. cap 1. ct. seq); but does not mention 
those which 1 have described as Persian; neither docs he remark that in the dialect 
of Misr or r.);\pt, those jernd at hahr or “sea locusts’' above noticed, are called 
Faridis a circiinistaiicc merely known to ml? through the MS. Berhdn KaU 

tea, which dUo deiioiniiuites them in Persian Mahi rabidn. I'he epithet 

hheldl J5U- “ lawful," and hhardm “ lorbiddeii" are Arabick. 1 have 

endeavoured by the double h to expres.s that atroiig aspiration which is given to 
the first letter of both words ; but thik aspiration however strong, has not among 
those Arab.s and Persians who speak with correctness, the slightest tendency to a 
guttural sound, wliicli would indeed confound the letter ^ with ^ distinguished by 
a point or drd, and best expressed by our kh or perhaps the Greek x* With double 
A accordingly shonl(J|be written several words which we generally sped with one only; 
such as llajiz, Ahm^, Mohammed, proper names ; and Harem that part of a 
house approjiiatecl to females and lltcrefore considered as hhardm, forbidden, 
sacred, inv olablc, &c. . 
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^’he Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling them 
with salt, and mixing a little oil, butter or fat ; they 
sometimes toast them before a fire, or soak them in 
warm water, and without any further culinary process, 
devour almost every part except the wings. I have 
myself eaten several locusts variously cooked, and 
thought them by no means unpalamble ; in flavour they 
seemed to me like a lobster or rather a shrimp ; one 
neither ollensively stale, nor absolutely fresh. 

^Vhatever damages the locusts may have done in this 
visitation, were probably compensated by the re[)a8ts 
which they afforded to thousands of people. But in maviy 
countries of Asia, in Africa, and even in some j)arts 
of Europe, they have often caiTied with them, not only 
famine but pestilence ; destroying knaves and fruits ; 
corn, herbage and every thing that wore a vegetable 
appearance ; while they cau.s(;d infectious diseases by 
the putrefaction of their bodics(‘’). 



Bochart lias treated of locusts, as of every other animal lueiitioned in the sacred 
script lire, with vast erudition See his “ Uierozoicfui/’ (Ijb IV. cap l.el. scq). 
Parkhurst in bis “ Hebrew aiul English l^exicoii,” . under the word HDIj quotes Dr. 
Shaw, Dr. Russell, Manway and Woodrofte ; Baron tie Toft, Voliiey, Hii^Mdquiiit 
and Niebuhr, for various particulars re.spcctinj;^ lucu.^^t.-; .«iid the list of travellers 
who notice Ihein iiiii;bt be aii^iuentcd b> the names of Father Aii};eIo, the Chevalier 
D Arvieux, Ovington, Nordeii, and a multitude be.sidcs liarnier and Biirder have 
collected information on this suhjvfct, to which the learmsi Bryuit has devoted a 
section yfroui p. 133 to p 156; iu his curious treatise on the Plagues of Egypt. In 
my first work, the “ Persian Miscellanies, ’’ (p. 165. et, seq) 1 extracted a very 
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So many travellers, naturalists, and it may be said, 
anti(niiiiies, have contributed to illustrate the subject of 
locusts, that 1 can add but little to the result of their 
researclu's. It must, hou'cver, be here remarked, that 
Zakaima Cazvi'ni divides the locusts into two classes 
like horsemen and footmen, “’mounted and pedestrian’’^, 
whieh will call to the recollection of a Jliblical reader 
some passages from Joel and the i\pocalypsc. 

That certain extraonlinary words were supposed to 
be inscribed on the wings of locusts, ditterent authors 
have related. The Sieur de Beauplan heard from persons 
well skilled in various languages, that the characters 
were^Chaldaick and formed Boze Gtiion, words signitying 
“ the scourge of Cod’^**). But a much longer legend is 
exhibited on the wings of locusts, and in the Arabick 
language, if we may believe those MusclmAn writers to 
whom I have referred in a former work. “ We arc the 
“army of the mighty God : we have each ninety and 

diirprlsing anecdote coiiceniiiig loeiists anil the miraculous power exercised over 
tlicm by a Molrtuninedaii saint, from the niauuecript entitled Raoudk {or Rawz) 
an'yahin “ ll*e gardens of fPIlgrant herbs.” ^ 

C) u piadah a jU} j Sec the MS. Ajath al makhluh&t (Account of the 
JtTfld or Mchkh 

0) Sec ChurchiU’s Collection of Voyages and Travels/' Vol. L p, 472. 
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“ nine eggs ; and had we but tlie hundredth, wc would 
“consume the world, and all that it contains”(’)« 

Whatever characters they may resemble, the marks 
appearing oii^ locusts wings are presented to the reader’s 
ins[)cction in a very accura’te delineation which T made at 
Bushehr (Sec the Miscellaneous Plate, N o. 3.) from one of those 
creatures just before it was consigned, with hundreds more, 
to the Arab cook ; and many of their real wings, per- 
fcctly preserved between the leaves of a book, arc still 
in my collcclion(^‘’). 

While the Lion continued at anchor not many miles 
from our camp, every rope of that ship, as an otlicer 
informed me, was at difterent times covered with locusts ; 
part of the great flight which settled among us on the 
shore, and had been, according to general report, bhnvn 
Iroin the Arabian coast. But some of the more destructive 


P(!rsiaii Miscellanies, p. 170. 


M. de Pauw in his ** Rechercbes Pliilosophiqucs sur les Kgyptiens et les 
Chinois, Tonic 1 p. VM. (Rcrl. 1773) alludes to a passage oi' Varro inentioiiiiig that 
the Roman fl linens abstained froni<eatiag |»eans, because their flowers contained infer- 
nal letters, ^d adds, ‘*or, ces lotlres iniVFnales sont les deux taclies iioires," those 
characters are the two black spots, A:c. So the Chinese have disc overed mysiical 
letters in the lines on a tortoise s back : but Mr. Barrow (China. p.27B) has coiiipletely 
dispelled tliis iuiicied mystery ; it i.s, says he, but ” the conimoii scbool-boy trick of. 

the magic square, or placing the nine digits so that they shall make the sum of 
*M]ftceu every way thus; 2 R 4 

7 5 3 
0 18 
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species once rested on a vessel in which Mr. Bruce was 
passing between Bombay and the Straits of Hormuz ; and 
those insects in a short time consumed so much of the 
sails as to render them almost useless. IV^llions, it is 
said, perish in the sea ; incalculably more than those 
which reach the land. This to me seems not incredible; 
for when the cloud of locusts first arrived, I picked up 
several which had fallen from ‘it on the ground, evidently 
e.\haustcd and incapable of a longer flight. 

On the eighteenth another cloud of them appeared ; 
and wc were annoyed in the camp for some days after, 
by frequent and svuldcn whirlwinds, which almost suffocated 
us wkh sand, and rendered the air so hot that even at night 
the thermometer rose to 80 and 81. 

Yet wc availed ounselves of some fine intervals in making 
excui-sions along the sea-shore, and c.\ploring the desert. 
I visited the remains of Ri^hahrf a town once more 
extensive, there is reason to believe, than that which 
succeeded it as the bander, or principal commercial 
port of Burs. Indeed, if we m%y credit local tradition, 
one class alone of its inhabitai^s must have nearly^cjualled 
in number the present population of Bushehr; for it 
comprised, as old persons of the neighbourhood say, above 
seven hundred families employed in cutting and polishing 
camcUons and other ornamental stones ; which, it is 
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aiBrmed, were not originally produced here ; but brought 
in their rough state from Cambay in India. That a manu- 
factory of carnelion beads once flourished at R'ishahr, is 
^ highly probable, from the multiplicity of fragments dug up 
among its ruins, and profusely scattered over the adjacent 
plain. Of many pieces which 1 collected and examined, 
few Avere Avithout blemishes, and most seemed to have been 
separated by art from larger masses. 

• 

But here, also, are often found gems bearing sculpturetl 
devices, beads, rings, coins and'arroAV-hoads, all of Avhich by 
the peasants, are attributed, and not perhaps erroneousl}^ 
to the ancient Gabvs or Atesh-perests, the “Adorers of Fire.” 
That they should be right, hoAvever, in this instance, 
proceeds merely from their usual habit of describing 
AvhateA'cr they do not understand, as either the produce 
of foreign regions, the Avork of preternatural beings, of 
• magicians, or of those who liA’^ed in ages before the Moham- 
medan era. 'I’hus, near the ruined fort of R'ishahr^ in a 
spot which some denominated the Kabrktun-e-Gabrdn, or 
“ Cemetery of the Fire- Avorshippers,” and supposed to contain 
sepulchra^ monuments two ^ three thousand years old ; 
whilst others thought it the more modern burial-place 
of European infidels ; I could only discover the tombs of 
orthodox mmelmdm, truc-believers, of avIioiu few, as Ave 
may infer from the Arabick inscriptions, probably existed 

2 D 
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above three hundred years ago(“). The flat adjoining 
this cemetery is said to have been covered with houses 
belonging to persons ot the lower orders ; and within 
ramparts still very high, are shown considerable vestiges 
of buildings, wherein, as my guide had heard, the great and 
opulent resided. Not far from this place, when searching 
for wells, the country-people frc(|uently dig up large blocks 
of hewn stone, and penetrate into vaults and passages 
widely extending under ground in various ramifications. 
Below the ramparts a pier or mole projects into the sea. 

Notwithstanding all those indications of importance and 
magnitude, the Persian geographer Hamdallah Cazvi'ni 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, does not allow Rishahr 
to rank among the great cities ; although he dates its found- 
ation above five hundred years before Christ. says 

he, (or rather Ridahr, according to the Arabian pronunci- 
ation) “ most commonly known by the name of Rishahr the 
“ Persians call it, was founded by Lohuasp, a monarch of 
“the Caumian dynasty; and rebuilt by Sha'pu'r, son of 


( ) tn the preface i have noticed thHt B snd V afe almost indiscrirainateiy used, one 
for the other, hj Persians when speaking as the modern Ci reeks systematically pro- 
iioiini e B like our V, and many Jews their The words above mentioned, Kabriatiu 
t-Gabra n aflforded a double instance, not only of this interchange ; 

Wl ol the accent with which southern Persians express A when coming before N, 
Thus those words were rendered what to English ears sounded as Kavristoon e- 
Garnmn, or to French, Cavrittnm-e-Gatrom. On this subject I have also offered 
•oiae remarks iu the preface* 
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An DESHIR Babeka'nI*®). It is a city, or town, of inuldliiig 
“ size ; situate .on the shore of the Persian sea iviicrc 
“ from extreme heat, the air is impure and unwliolesonic. 
“ Tlie people ol this place in summer indurate, (or rather 
“ desiccate), their skins b)r the application of a paste 
“ made from the flour of acorns(‘-’). Without this 
“ precaution, they would be much annoyed by excessive 
perspiration. The products of this spot are dates and 
“ linen, and most of the inhabitants apply themselves to 
“ commerce by sea. And among them are few of an arrogant 
“ or oflieious character ; nay, from their natural goodness 
“they are humble and sidjinissive towards others(^*). This 
“ ])lace is distant from the foit or Dizh of Kclut, one 


(**) Or Badec.a'n as sometimes written, but most accurately Papeka'n ; for it 
is derived from that name which A^atliias (Hist. Lib. 11. p. 01. Liigd. Bat. 1591), 
oxprp.sses with the Greek termination, fla/^ccof ; aiidaPahlavi inscription dccipherc«i 
by M. dc Sacy, Papekf. (Mem. sur. div. Aiitiq. &c, p lt)r>). 1 (iiid also a Persian 

named llairnKtis by Cinnamiis, in bis Ilistor. Lib. IL p. 49. (Traj. ad Rlicn. 1052). 

C’) A marginal note written by some Persian commentator who explains many 
obscure passages in my best copy of the Nozhat nl Coluh ; anil the MS. Lexicon 
Jhrhtin Kaitea (in voce have enabled me to ascertain the author's meaning 
with respect to this composition. It is unnecessary to notice the various readings which 
embarrass the text in several fair copies. 

" V 

So much do the manuscripts disagree in this passage, from the omission 
and change of certain words, that after a collation of all, it is not easy to 
ascertain the author's opinion. But whether he wrote favourably or coiiteiupt‘> 
uously of the RiBhahriana who existed between five and six iiiiiidred years ago, 
will not, perhaps be thought a matter of importance, as the place is now without 
inhabitants, and does not appear to have been at any lime conspicuous, or indeed 
noticed, in history. 
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** farsang; and during summer most of the people remove, 
“ for the benefit of salubrious air, to certain castles’V’)- 

Within a century after this account was written, it 
MOidd appear that Risha/i,' had sunk below the rank of 
middle-sized towns or cities for IIa nz Abru' whose 
excellent chronicle abounds with geographical information, 
describes it as “ a small town on the sea-sliore, near the 
“ Castle of Ej/i'h Faba'mahz hex NKi>A'n’\''’). He then 
notices the excessive heats prevalent hdfe, and the remedy 
derived nearly as above related, from the oak-tree, but 
seemingly used to counteract the cttects of partial 

} ‘*^'***iA* J (* *) 

(j? 

^ (^1 Jli y 

i j Sii^ j\ U1 

W'\ j\ J JjjA )\i^ ^ J 

'^SJ 'v*'^ 'y** j' J t.sJ& jAi b 

(MS. Nozhatal Coluh.ch.XI!). 

M-'j M y (’®) 

MS, Tarikh-i’IIaJiz Abru. 

From the .\rahu*k title £mir; l doubt whether we may suppose this castle to have 
been founded or inhabited by any of the Bersian heroes who, in early ages, bore the 
iidint? of F.^ra'm A RZ. One, partirularly, is celebrated by Firdausi in a verse of his 
^hah namuh thus enumerating four illustrious warriors. 

Jli J li!/ 3ii^ 

^Vhieh series of names, sliding naturally into the original metre, may be expressed in Ibis 
mumier; “ XsdTv and CiUKa'zah, Para'makz and Za'l. * I find that according to 
some ctjpie^ of Tauki s Ciironicle, (for others omit the name) Rustam's son, whom 
King Bauman slew from revenge^ was named Fara'makz. 
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relaxation (*’). “ From this extreme warmth of the cliriiatc,” 
adds he, “ and /rom the unwholesome water, none but per- 
“ sons originally of the country can possibly exist here in 
“summer; n»ost people then retire to the Dizh-i^Keldb, or 
“GmW 6, and other csistles’Y*). The only commodities, accord- 
ing to his report, which this town yeilds for maritime expor- 
tation, arehsli, dates, and the linen peculiarly called IliHhahvi. 
Next, borrowingthe words of Ham daci.a n, before quoted, he 
mentions the commercial occupations and general character 
of the people, and concludes by informing us, that “ in this 
“ place are a tnnsjcdjameaa or mosque of the highest class, 
“ a chief place for religious assemblage, and a pulpit’’^®) ; 
circumstances which indicate a very numerous population. 


&C,. tjL AJuei- 

Oil the autliorify of Ham DA LL All’s work above quoted fioni a iiiaiiu.srnpt iii 
general most adniirahly accurate, 1 should have corrected the only copy of 
Ha’fiz Abru’s Chronicle that has yet fallen under my mspectioii; and altered 
Keldb or Gulah into Ktlat, But other copies of Hamdallau’s Geography 
authorize us to read the name with Ha’fiz Adiiu', and on exaniiniiig the 
Shirtiz namah of Sheikh Zari^'d, 1 find that he places in the di.striii of 
ArgMn, and consequently not far Irom the Diz/m Gultib'ot 

Ktiub)* There are instances in Persia, of two or three difi'erent places bearing 
the same name ; but Kel^t is known as a fortress of hhorasan, once deemed 
impregnable, and occiqjying a space of twelve far.saiigs in circim Terence, according 
to Daulrt Sha’u. (See hts^IS. Tezkirreh; account of the poet Ja’mi). Kel&t 
was besieged by Taimu'r in 1382. 

aAU jiX* j mU. tXf^ 'i*'! ^ 

. v. ^ cr . Tarikk-i-mjiz AM. 
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It is‘ unnecessary to quote on this subject the Persian 
manuscript Zeinet al Mejdles ; since the author, usually 
Huriiauicd Mauammedi, has merely abridged the account 
given, as above, by IIamdallaii Mastouff, and 
Hafiz Abuu' with a slight alteration of words in one 
passagc(‘”’). 

The historian and geographer Sadfk Isfaha'ni devotes 
but half a line to Rishahr ; and this half line Contains an 
error ; for he describes it as a place, liot in P^rs, but in 
Susiana or a bordering provincc(*‘. 

The fort, generally considered as a work of the Portuguese 
who , had a settlement here, may perhaps, occupy the 
site of Fardnmrz’s Castle above-mentioned. Near it were 
several upright stones on which inscriptions seemed to 
have been carved ; but I ascertained on close inspection 
that the strokes resembling letters were only natural 
indentations. 


(“) 111 the account of Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume I have noticed the 
Zeinet al ATtjales and its author. The passage sli^tly altered from Ha’fiz ABRu'is 

O') His words are error may have originated 

wUh some transcriber; but it occurs in two fioe«copies, which I possess, of the 
TuhhkikalcrUb geographical essays. 
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Rizahr or Rishahr is not probably, the most ancient 
name of this place(**) ; it was once called, as a person at 
Bushehr informed me, after King or Prince J5ahman ; and 
one of the wells in its vicinity is styled iU- C/uth Dalt- 
tnanif according to information received on the spot. Of this 
well I should have here given a representation, from the 
sketch made by myself, had not MajorD’Arcy favovired me 
with a beautiful drawing, which shews the manner of procu- 
ring water, and includes a view of mount Halliah, (See Plate 
XI). But it was not any neighbouring well that 
supplied the camp with water ; a sufficient quantity for 
daily consumption was brought every morning before 
sun-rise, from a place distant tjyelve or thirteen miles, 
and distributed in niesheks or skins, by the tanning of 
which it was often rendered unpleasant both to the 
taste and smell. See the Mes/teA: (in Miscell. Plate, No. 4), 
as it ap|icaretl suspended between three sticks, near the 
entKincc of each tent. 


(**) 1 shall not endeavour, by any process of etynioloirical torture, to extract a 
s'v^niiication from the unpromising name or Rhakt 

suppose Riihahr equally ancient, and not merely a corruption of the other; 
aud recollect that Abu shahr, is a compound, implying ** father of the city,"' 
(see the first note of this chapter); it seems to me that without any violent 

stretch of imagination, we may discover the word Rm ** a chief, or 

<'commander,''and shahr a city/' in Rishahr j the letters s and sh naturally 
coalescing. « 
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Our camp was not far from the remains of a large' 
and handsome building, just pulled down, although but 
recently erected at considerable cost as a suitable residence 
for the . English agentf-^). Within half a mile, were two or 
three clusters of huts, forming what we denominated 
Arab villages, as the poor inhalntants retained the manilers, 
dress and language of their Arabian ancestors. The 
huts were most simply constructed ; a few branches of 
date-trees stuck in the ground, their tops inclined so 
as to meet, and a covering of very coarse itiats, 
constituted those habitations of which the general 
height was from four feet to five and a half, the doors being 
so low that even a child of ten years, unless stooping, 
could scarcity enter. The men were chiefly clothed in 
the Abba, (l^) a striped mantle white anti brown ; they did 
not w’car the high cap or Kul/ili (»K) of black lambskin 
universal among the Persians ; but had twisted round 
their heads long scarfs, or pieces of chequered stuff, the 
ends falling on their shoulders. The women were sometimes 
wrapped, even to the eyes, in great cloaks or sheets ; they 
also wore drawers or trowsers reaching to their ankles, 
and many were barefooted^ ot’ their drawers, as of 
their cloak§, the colour was principally dark blue. Most 
of the huts w'erc situated close to palm-trees ; and about 


(,") Of its extent and beauty 1 was enabled to judge from a very neat drawing 
made by Dr, Jukes, and now, through the kindness of Mr. Bruce, in my possession. 
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them some little fences had been made of twigs and 
bushes to confine lambs, calves or poultry. I sketched the 
best village within two or three miles, (Sec Plate XII). An 
Arab, reputed to be wealthy, occufiicd the pi^ncipal 
habitation, which, though nearly nine feet high, was a slight 
structure of pahu-brauches leaves and niatsf**). 

When seeking for ancient gems and medals among 
these Arab villages, I was one day fortunate in obtaining, 
rather through the influence of my companion, Mr. Bruce, 
than the ofler of moin;y, some engraved agates and 
carnclions ; two Sassanian, and several C^* coins of silver. 
'I'hcse, with bits of glass and various beads, composed 
the necklace of an infant, which a girl lulled to sleep 
on her bosom, by singing a very sweet and plaintive air. 
She, and other females present had concealed their 
faces, as usual, on the first intrusion of strangers. But 
it must not be imagined that every Eastern veil is the 
refuge of timid loveliness ; they soon allowed me to 
perceive that, though some possessed fine eyes, yet all 
the old women were ugly, and few of the young entitled 
to a more favourable epithet. 


Michaelis inquired of the Danish travellers^ (See Ids Questions/' Quest. 
IX. p. 13. Amst. 1774. 4to) **Les Ambcs aimeiit iis encore a les placer^ (leura 
*'cabaoes) de fa 90 D que i'eotre^ suit ombrage^ par un arbre V' 
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In the hinar the market-place, or rows of shops) 
at Bushehr, and at every large toivn in Persia, a mul- 
tiplicity of small turquoises, and sometimes garnets, 
rubies and other ^coloured stones might be purchased, 
set in silver as rings ; the Mohynimedans, at le;jist the men, 
not wearing such ornaments set in gold. The turquoise 
is an universal favourite ; called Jiriizcli, or more pro- 
perly piruzelt, by the Persians, who believe that to look, 
on it when first awake in the morning, ensures prosperity, 
and highly strengthens and preserves the sight during 
the whole day(‘^^). Its efficacy, however, in this respect, 
docs not alogether depend on magnitude; and to the 
lou'cr classes a JinUeh not so largt; as a grain of wheat 
(but seldom perfect) is sold with the silver setting for 
al)out one shilling. Such rings arc daily seen on the 
coarse fingers of muleteers, grooms, and tent-pitchers ; 
but when large, of a fine uniform colour, and free from 
blemish, their price is considerable ; and I found at 
Cazvin that it was no longer possible to purchase for (**) 


(**) To look on the emerald also, is considered % Persians as goof.1 for the eyes. It 
a])p(\irs from Theophrastus that the ancient Greeks entertained this opinion ; H hk 
^fiapay^os —litil Tpos til ^ofifiara aya^ff. In the Classical Journal, (No. I. p. 05 
March 1810) some observations on the Emerald may be found, which I derivect chiefly 
from the Judher Namah^ a Persian MS. in my own collection, and below more fully 
iiwotvfi. Those observations, from motives of secresy which no longer exist, 1 
communicated under a borrowed character and the signature of Philosmaragdos. 
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half a crown, like Olearius when there (in 1637) tur- 
quoises' equal in bigness to peas or beans(®®). 

This ingenious traveller, and after him/^hardin, Tavernier, 
and others, men lion Nishaiktr and Fir^zkuh as yielding 
turquoises ihost abundantly'; but I could not learn, whilst 
at Firkzkuh, in 1812, tliat it was then renuukable for 
such a production. The FirAzchs of N'lshtpur weie more 
excellent than any others, as all accounts agree in 
stating. A nuuuiscript treatise on precious stones, 
entitled the Jndlier T^umah, enumerates three places 
besides, which furnish mines of turquoise(®’^). IIamdaei.ah 
Cazvi'ni says that the Firuzeh when he lived, (between 
four and five hundred' years ago), Avas chiefly Avorn. by 
Avomcn, and considered (as it is noAv) inlerior in value 


n”*) Sec Olciiriiis's Vova«;e.s and Travels oftlie Ambassadors/’ cK:c. translated into 
Cngiish by Davies, p. 254. Loud, 1(1C<2; originally published in German. 

These are at Khojend in Mawer al or Traiisoxiana ; at 

Sheba vek, ( , in Kirmht, and in a mountain of /Iserbaijdn, where the 
mine was discovered about fifty years before Ahmkd ben Abd AL Azi z, 
Jjifi ^ composed his Treatise on Jewels. At what period he flourished 

1 have nut been able to ascertain, but we may regard him as a modern author. Tim 
mine at ^ he describes as mo^t celebrated from early ages 

for that particular kind of tunpioise, entitled Abu Jn/utki which, .says 

he, ** ** worthy of a place among the treasures of 

“Emperors.*' And nut without reason; if, as he adds, it averted evil from those 
who wore it, conciliated the favour of princes, augmented wealth, preserved the sight, 
ensured victory over an adversary, and bauishod all unpleasant dreams. ilie ancL 
cut sages, when lirst they beheld a neiy moon, fixed their c^es, says he, on the Firu*^ 
2 €h immediately after. 
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to the Zimrud or cmerald(*®). Sehem ad' di'n, an author 
of tlie eleventh century, tells us that, “ Pir&zeh’' (for so 
Ije writes it according to the original Persian orthography) 
“ being a stone Afithout brilliancy, was not reckoned fit 
“ fur the decoration of kin^ ; but on account of the 
“name, (which signifies victorious or fortunate) it Avas 
“ regarded as auspicious and lucky"(,*®). Eastern mine- 
r.ilogisfs always rank the turquoise among stones ; late 
experiments have cast some doubt on the propriety of 
such 41 classification(*'). 

My antiquarian rcsetirches commenced on the first 
day of our arrival at Bushehr. Not one valuable 


See tlie MS. Nozhat al Colub, Part I. Chap, of Minerals, Jewels, <S:c. under tlie head 
of Firuzcdje as the Arabians write this name. 

J ^ ^ y 

1*13 jU 

Such arc thtMvords of Sehem ad’ di'n, whose Ndmah EUdiyvivkSi written in the 

eleventh century of our era ; it is an extraordinary and valuable manuscript, com- 
prised in one large folio volume, which I fortunately procured at hfahdn, aud have 
noticed ill another part of this work. The libraries of Europe do not, most probably, 
furnish a second copy. Mine was transcribed in 1304. 

(^) The ingenious Mr. Hill informs us in his notes on Theophrastus, (p. 04, Lond. 
oct. 1740), that the turquoise is, **in reality no other than the bones and teeth of ani- 
** mals, accidentally lodged near copper mines, or places where there is a cupreous 
matter in the earth,” See. See also his ** Letter on the colours of the Sapphire and 
Ruby,” read befove the Royal Society in 1746, The Greek lithologist whom he so 
ably illustrates, bcems to have known the turquoise as cXc^as ’opvfcros or fossil ivory. 
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manuscript could I procure in the Bazar of shops of that 
town ; but they furnislicd many gems and medals ; to 
theSe Mr. Bruce, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Ilcnshaw obligingly 
added several which they had collected ; and from Mr. 
Mai-tin I received two marble fragments of Persepolitan 
sculptures, and three pieces of baked clay, covered with lines 
in the arrow-headed or mil-headed character, that has so 
long baffled all those most expert in the art of deciphering. 
These bricks Avere found on the, place Avhere Babylon 
once stood, and shall be delineated and more fully 
described, in another part of this work. 


Of I'cccnt discoveries made near Busiiehr^ 1 learned 
some particulars, which (as my information was derived 
from authentick sources) shall be here mentioned. 
They relate to people who inhabited the Persian coa.st, 
long, probably, before the introduction of Mohammed's 
religion or perhaps the estaljlishment of Arabian colonies ; 
a circumstance affording subject for curious inquiry, 
although it ina}’^ seem difficult to fix its date Avith 
precision(®‘). 





CO I think it probable that the Arabs, however limited their line of territory, have 
occupied, from very early times, many places on the Persian coast suitable to a race 
more fond of maritime commerce and nautical enterprise than the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Tabri, who in the ninth century of our era, compiled his Chronicle from 
records whicbi we must fear, have long since perished ; mentions an independent state, 
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I. Ruins have been lately observed near the villaj 9 ;e of 
Abddah, (distant from Bushehr six or seven fai'sangs) 
among whicli was a stair-case, leading to vaults or cham- 
bers, considered as sepulchral, and containing inscriptions 
in letters different from any^at [)rescnt generally under- 
stood by Arabs or Persians. 

II. Tlie jicasants when digging frequently expose to 
view, remains of canals, aqueducts, aiul ancient wells, 
larger in size, and in icoiistruction far better, than those 
of modern make. 

III. Engraved stones, once probably set in rings ; 
others resembling seals: beads, coins, arrow-h('ads and 
various things of which the use can only be conjectured, 


Nvliieh li« styles " an ancient kiiij'donr* c•omprisin.!|[ a succession of towns 

situate on the sea-coast of Pars aii(l A 

{** 3 sovereign who ruled this mulk e suahel 

or kingdom of the shores” possessed an army and ample treasure, but fell 
beneath the hand of Aroeshir, the Artax:ires, or Arta-xerxes of our historians From 
circumstances in Tabri's account and in other manuscripts, I should regard the 
vanr|ui.she(l cliiel himself as a Persian of ancient and illustrious descent ; but those who 
inhabited his sea port towns may have been, as in subsequent ages, and at present, 
chiefly of Arahiuii origin. An opportunity for discussing this subject more particu- 
larly will ofter itself in the course of a future Memoir on the state of Persia during the 
Arsacidan dynasty, and on those nume! oils petty princes who seem to have divided most 
of that country among themselves, barely acknowledging as their superior the 
nomiiiid *• King of Kings. RespecU'ng those princes, some old, and as I believe, 
authcutick in ouiseripts, have furnished many interesting anecdotes ; and the period 
when they lived is one of the most obscure in Persian history. 
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arc often found ; also cylinders exhibiting strange devices, 
(perhaps talismanick amulets) such as are preserved in 
some, although few, of our best European collections. 

IV. Bricks arc dug up, like those, (it was said) found 
near Ililleh among the ruins'of Babylon, both plain, and 
inscribed with characters. 

V. The mountain of Ilalilah 44*- (more properly 
called, as I understood, Khormuz Khurmiidje) exhibits 
considerable vestiges of buildings extremely ancient(**). 

VI. Out of the plain near Bmhc.hr many vases have 
been taken ; formed of ill-baked clay, and tilled with seeds 
of the plant tulah or mallows wliich soon decay when 
affected by the fresh air. Tradition says that the Gahrs 
or Fire-worshippers kept those seeds under their houses 
from the respect in which they superstitiously held the 
mallows ; supposing it tp turn, like themselves, in 
adoration towards the Sun. That it is one of those plants 
which follow the Suu’s diurnal course by the obversion 
and inclination of their leaves or flowers, we know from 
general observation, and the works of many besides 


(”) According to Niebuhr Kormudsch (Voyage cn Arabic- Tome II. p. 77, 81. 

Amst. 1780). Bui regulating the orthography by niy ear, 1 should write, 
or Khurmk^e in preference. 
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Salma8ius(*’). But its medicinal properties so anipljr 
described by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XX. cap. 21) might 
liavc given it a claim to domcstick preservation(^*). 

VII. Earthen urns, containing the remains of human 
bodies, arc said to abound ou the plain of Bushehr ; and 
persons reside here who, with very little trou!)le, can 
indicate the spot where they lie, although buried in sand. 

Such is the information tliat I received ; and my 
curiosity was strongly excited on the subject of those 
urns containing human bones ; for, whilst engaged during 
several years in the study of Eastern antiquities, I devoted 


Folia plantae Moresque suos circumagere dicuntur, quae tota die solem inedinati* 
*'one sequuiitiir, ct ad ejus aspectiim eos obvrrtiint, ut heliotropiiini int^bum, et 
**ma/vamet alia mulfa vidcnius/'De Homon. lilies latricae. p.20. Traj. ad Rhcn. 1G89. 

(®*) Tu/aA (^y) is the name of a fiotetr or herb called also j^li) itrfn t KeUgh 

and Khuhdzu The Persian name n&n e~Kel6ghf and the Arabick 

Khchz algherdb, signify ** crows or raven’s b^ead/' Khubazi is a species of Khatmi 
and called by the SAirdziatu (t— KAatmi KucAek, 
(** the small mallows"). It grows in moist ground, and is useful when applied as a 
cataplasm to parts of the body stung by wasps or hornets. Such is the concentrated 
information which 1 have derived on this subject from various passages scattered 
through the MS. Bet'han Kattea, It appears according to an Arabian author, quoted 
by the learned Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. pp. 508. 511. edit. prim), that a plant 
resembling the KAubazi (or mallow) was used in religious ceremonies by the aucient 
Persians ; and he mentions one of its medicinal properties which alone would highly 
Tcconimeiul it even to their Muulmbn descendants. We may suppose, not 
unreasonably, that Pythagoras learned something superstitious or mysterious respec- 
ting mallows, from bis Magian masters, the Chaldeau and Persian sages under whom Ik 
studied at Babylon. See his thirtyeighth symbol, and the explanation of it, in lamblielu 
Protrept. cap. ult. 
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particular attention to funeral customs and sepulchral rites ; 
and was induced to believe that among the Persians of 
remote ages, many bodies were interred not only in a 
natural and integral state, but defended by the art of 
embalmers against the injuries of lime ; althortgh it can- 
not be doubled that the modern Gahrs and Parsis in 
allowing carcasses to be lacerated and disjointed by 
birds or beasts, imitate the example of their Magian fore- 
fathers who (as we learn from classical authority) did not, 
in general, cover the bones of their dead with earth, until 
they had been denuded of flesh by carnivorous animals(“). 

* 

To gratify the desire which I expressed, Mr. Bruce soon 
procured me an opportunity of inspecting three ancaent 
urns. Some Arabs whom he directed to assist in the 
search, within less than half an hour, and not four hun- 
dred yards from the camp, discovered one, buried under 
ground about two feet. Whilst clearing it with my hands 
from sand, I perceived the* pointed end of another ; and 
the workmen accidentally broke a third, the pieces of 
which falling off at each side, left the contents adhering 
together in a mass of blackish and moist-looking earth. (**) 


(**) As I must resume this subject, it will be sufficient here to indicate the authority 
of Herodotus, (Lib. 1). Cicero, (Lib. I. Tusc. Qumst). Strabo, (Lib XV). Justin^ 
(Lib. XLl cap. 3). Theodoret, (Medela Passionum Graecarum, Serm. IX). Proco- 
pius, (De Bello Persico Lib* 1. cap, XII). Agathias^ (Hist. Lib. II). 
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This, however, v hen touched with the finger, crumbled 
away and exposed to view a skull, and the other bones 
of a human body. 

£(ich urn had a pointed end, and at its month a bowl 
or basin without bottom; not united to the main part 
by means of agglutination, but very closely filled, and 
supported in its place by the general bed of earthv 
In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 5, «), I have exactly 
represented the form of those urns and basins as they 
appeared before the parts were separated. The same Plate, 
(No. 5, h)y shews the empty basin, viewed on the inside. 

Tlmse urns lay horizontally, not parallel . with each 
other, but on a straight line, and in the direction of 
Ikist and West. So, I understood, were placed all the 
others found within several miles ; and one old Arab 
assured me that he had himself dug up above an hundred. 
The first urn’s pointed extremity was nearly in contact 
with the head or basin of the second, but the points of 
the second and third w'ere almost jomed. Their relative 
positiows may be best illustrated by the following scheme t 


Those which were perfect I removed to my tent, and in. 
presence of Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, and other English 
gentlemen, immediately examined the contents of one. 
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and afterwards sketched its form, as in the Miscellaneous 
Plate, (No. 5, c). In this urn we could only perceive 
such a quantity of sand, as, with the bones of a full-grown 
person, completely filled, and rendered it very heavy. The 
skull was placed about the middle or wudest part; not, as 
w^e expected, in the basin, which contained only sand. Of 
this urn the greatest circumference Avas two feet nine 
inches ; its length three feet fquf inches, including the 
bowl or basin, Avhieh, separately,. Avas near eight inches. 

The other I kept some time Avith the intention of 
bringing it to Kurope in its original state ; but apprehend- 
ing much inconvenience from its Aveight and bulk, 
and happening to break oflT the point, Avhilst lifting it 
from the ground under my bed, I Avas content Avith a 
fcAv pieces ; the tAvo bowls or basins (entire) of both urns, 
and one of the skulls, [ also packed up and have brought 
to Fiiigland. 

The tliree urns, made of clay, about one third of an 
inch thick, Avere alike in form : that of which the dimen- 
sions are abo've given, exceeded the others in lengllxby Iavo 
or three inches, and its bowl Avas the largest ; all avcic 
solid at the pointed end ; but the bowls, as be f o re .inen- 
tioned, Avere without bottoms.. In the urn ‘last emptied 
and examined, the bones of a child, as Mr. Sharp be- 
lieved, had been enclosed, together with an adult’s ot 
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size. We imagined that they might hare belonged 
to a mother and her infant^^). 

The insides appeared blackish, and had evidently been 
coated with some bituminous substance; but the. urns no 
where exhibited inscriptionit, nor any other mark by which 
their degree of antiquity might be ascertained. To enclose 
in such receptacles the remains of human beings, has nojt 
at any time been the practice of lyiohammedans. It is 
equally unknown amohg the Gahrs and Parshs, the Fire- 
worsliippers of Persia and of India, who at certain periods 
collect together, the' bones of all their dead, which had 


%nioni^ the ancient Qretks, *<only those that were joined by near relation or 
** affection, were usually buried together it being thought inhuman to part those in 
**Dtv4tli, whom nO accidents of Life could separate.** Seethe ** Arcliseologia Grceca'* 
of Bi^»bop Potter, (Book IV, chap. 6) and the passages which he adduces from Agathias, 
Ovid, Luripides, and Homer. He aUo remarks that while the Athenians seldom placed 
the bones of two persons in one coffin or urn; ** the Megareiisians commonly put two, 
** three or four carcasses into the same sepulchre.*' This circumstance had been 
before noticed (from Pausanias) by Francis Rous, a learned Oxonian, in his ■* Archm- 
**ologia .Vttica** (Lib. V. cap. 89) dated 1097, and augmented by Zachary Bogan; a 
work of considerable merit, although the various modern compilations on Grecian 
antiquities, have in general banished it to the most obscure or distant corner of our 
libraries. I quote the ninth edition printed in 168b, (Lonrf. 4to). The author mentions 
(p. 246) that Admetus desired to be interred with^iis wife in the same grave; 

El' raiaiv avraif y&p fi* Kihpois 

Xoc rc 9cii'ai«wXci^ias. Eurip Ale, v,. 366* 

A wish” adds he, not unreasonable, seeing the thing desired’ was so usual both 
** amonic the Greeka and the Romans loo. St, Austin’s own mother was of the sknif 
•• miud ; lor why T* 

“ Quos certuaamor, qnos hora novissima juiixit, 

«« Componijtumulo non mvideatis eodem.” 

(Ovid. Met. Lib. IV. Bib. 4). 
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been exposed, and cast them promiscuously into a pit. 
When the Greek historian Procopius wrote, (early in the 
sixth century of our era), the Persians apjicar to liave 
scrupulously abstained from concealing human bodies by 
interment, leaving them all for. dogs, and birds of prej'(*^). 
Agathias, another historian anfl not many years later, sayd 
that human bodies were universally consigned to birds 
and beasts by the Persians, who deemed it unlawful to 
conceal the dead, either under ground, or in a case or 
cover of any description(*). Yet that sepulchral urns 
were occasionally used among them, is aflSnned by Mi'r 
Yah 4AV, in a passage which D'Herbel6t, seems to have 
amplified!^ according to his French translation ; and of 
which Gaulmin’s latin version does ndt perfectly corres)>ond 
to the original text, at least as it appears in my two copies 
of the Lubb al Towarikh ; manuscripts not particularly 
inaccurate. These liaying mentioned the sculptures and 
royal tombs in the mountain of Istakhr.y inform us that 
“ the graves or sepulchres of those Persian, kings who existed. 
** before Is/dm, (or the introduction of Mohammed’s religion) 
** were of three kinda some bodies being deposited 
in natural caves, or dakhmahs contrived in mountains ; 


("j Kal ravs Viicpats ws iiKtara Kpvnruy aX\ ofivitn re pimreiy xat Kwnv avavrau 

Procop. de Bello Pers. Lib. 1. c. 12^ 

0^ BkKt! y&p riFi tfiPakttr i \ApyaKi rovs rc^wwror, yij Karaxwyvvyati , 

i|fc 0 Ta avfOif.-^AgatlL Hitt* Lib* II* p* 60* Lugd. Bat# 1684, 
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“ others between rising grounds, in vallies which were 
“afterwards filled with sudi a quantity of stones, as to 
“ become a general level, (or, as one copy expresses it, until 
“ they formed a pile or heap, and some 

“ having been put into urns or jars, were pi*eserved in the 
“ ground'X^'-'). Our author^ it is true, merely describes 
iii this passage, the difterent modes of roi/al sejiulturc, 
respecting which, however, I find a considerable variation 
between him and two. more ancient writers ; although 
from one of them he lias freely borrowed much general 
infonuation, and, in some parts of his history, whole 
sentences with scarcely any verbal alteration. Yet this 
historian, the most ancient of all three, does not allude 
cxchfsively to the bodies of kings, or illustrious person- 




^ 3 k.5**^ 3 liS^ ^ 

MS. Lubbal iowarikh, (in the history uf Gushtasp, among the Caianiftn kings). M. 
D' Herhc lot translating this passage, notices the tnmiilar iiioniimciits **cn forme de 
•‘petites collines,” and adds “ comine les Pyramides d’Kgyple, qui sent Ics tomboatix 
**des Rois dc ce piiys ' (Bibiioth. Orient, in Khchtash ), M. Oaulmiirs hitin version 
of the Luhb a! iowarikh was published by Theveiibt, the elder, in his ** Relations' of 
Travels, iVc. (Tome IV); but is not fouini, 1 believt*in every copy of that work. It was 
also printed in Rusching’s a celebrated ficrmaii compilation, (Vul. xvti)^ as 

1 learn from extracts oBered by different writers, especially Professor Tyclisen of 
Uostoeh, who in his Essay entitled ‘‘Dc Cuiieatis Inscriptiunibus PersrpoJitaiiis Lucu- 
•MwdVio." (Rost. 170«, p. 14), thus quotes M. Gauliniii's translation of the Persian 
passage given at the head of this note, from my own two MSS. “ cujus moiis ( htakhr ) 
** ub n>gnni Persiie sepu'cia. quorum alia in eaveriiis, qux antiquis^ima sunt ; alia in 
” vallibus iiigenti lapidum acervo adinstar coHis aggesto conspiciuntur ; alia deiiiqiie 
*' ollis in terra conditis cousistuut ; 'valde celebratur." 
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ages, if confidence may be placed in niy single copy 
of this work ; wlycb, with the accounts given by other 
Eastern aulliors on the same subject, 1 shall examine in 
a chapter devoted to the antirpiitics of htaklir, or 
Persepolis. 

t 

Meanwhile;, considering the historic*al obscurity of Bush- 
ehr, and the number of urns found near this place ; their 
simple form, cheap materials, and total want of orna- 
ment ; we cannot easily be intfuced to imagine that 
they ench)scd the bones of great or wealthy persons- 
1 could not learn that such urns had 'ever been discovered 
in any other part- bf Persia, through which the various 
directions of my travels led me ; byt it is probable .that 
future researches may bring some to light amidst the 
ruins of ancient Ctesiphon(''®). 

I must here acknowIjRlge many doubts concerning that 
vase which the late venerable Tychsen of llostoch, 
believed to have once contained the burnt or imundcd 
bones of a Parthian king, the great Arsaccs. But for 
the comminution of human bones with mallets or ham- 


(") Mr JiMiksoo proceeding up tlieTigris. in 1707, passed by tlie ruins of Ctesiphon 
whkb that river had considerably undermined. “ The banks' being near ten feet 
“ perpendicular," says he “ above the surface of the water, we saw the foundations of 
‘'several ancient buildings, which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly cemented 
" together, as often to overhang the water. Here were also visible a great many 
'• earthen Jart ; some half exposed, others ready to fall into the river ; and some of 
" them were of singular construction." See his " Journey from India towards 
V England," Ac. p. 80. Lond. 1780. 
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mere, the learned Professor could not find a precedent 
in Persia ; .and he knew that the subjects of*Areaces 
would have deemed it an impious contamination of fire, 
were they to place it in contact with the carcass of a 
man. Yet he thought that^ an exception might have 
been made in favour of the king. His arguments, how- 
ever ingenious, do not perfectly convince me; but I 
must reserve them for discussion in another place(**). 

• 

We did not observe, on the twenty-first of March, any 

■k 

particular rejoicings to celebrate the entrance of Sol into 
Aries ; which modern Persians, like the ancient, notwith- 
standing a total change of religion, welcome with various 
cerefiionics constituting their festival called Naunus. The 
people however, of Busheht% descended chiefly from Arabian 
tribes, feel but little interest in commemorating that hour 
when the illustrious Jemshi'd, eight hundred years 
before our era, ascended the royal throne at Istakkr, or 
Persepolis ; although it has been considered, since this 

Parthi mortuorum cadavera haud concremabant, dre/' Sed alia htijus tnoria 
ratio milii esse videtur in divi cadavere/' dec. Sae the Essay already quoted, •• De 
cuneatis inscript. Persep/' (p. 30 >. A representation of the jar or vase to which he 
assigned the remains of Arsaces, may be seen in Caylus’a ** Recueuil D’Antiquit^s.*' 
(Tome V. pi. xxvi). Whatever may be my opinion concerning the supposed Urn of 
Arsacea, I must ever name Professor Tychsen with respect for his learning, and 
gratitude for the approbation of my first work which he manifested pubtickly and 
by many private letters ; the distinguished veteran in literature thereby encouraging 
to greater efforts one p.Tsonaliy unknown, a young man at that time, and self- 
instructed in the Eastern languages* 
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timCy as commencing the spring, or the year ; and its name 
(Ntmriiz), signifies the “new day”('‘®). 

The indifference manifested in respect to the tianruz 
was censured by some natives of Shirdx and Ispahan ; 
who, (as their conversations on our journey eviueed), 
scarcely thought themselves in Persia until they had 
rcacdied Cazenin ; and always mentioned the Arabs with 
contempt, boasting of their own political and physical 
superiority. We may naturally suppose that they were 
not held in equal ' estimation by the inhabiUints of 
Bushehr, who related various anecdotes representing 
Shirdz and Jsfahdn as cities wherein it would be almost 
impossible to find one virtuous or worthy man. * 


'I'he promised Mehma'ndur had not yet appeared; and 
the Ambassador apprehending that his delay was wilfully 
protracted, resolved to set off on the twenty-seventh. 
Jaai'Ab Kha'n, having repeatedly despatched couriers 
to Shirdz, declared that he would himself attend as 


O As I must notice more fully tise naw-ruz {jjjp) of 1812 ; it is only necessary to 
oWrvehere, that Jemshi'o’s institution of that festival is placed by Sir William Jones 
at HgM huudrrd, and by Bailly and D'Hancarville at three Ikouaand two hundred 
and nine years before the Christian era. If one was too sparing of centuries in his 
calculation, the others appear extravagantly profuse in theirs. See Jones’s *' Short 
Hist, of Persia,” prefixed to his Nadir Shah, p. xli. (Lond. oct. 1773). Bailly, ** Hist. 
del’Astron. Anc.” p. 354, &c. D’Hancarville,** Recberches sur lesAiitiq.de laPerse.” 
p. 115. (at the end of his Rech. sur les Arts de la Grece). 
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mehmanddr, should not one regularly appointed arrive 
before that day ; and many camels and mules were 
sent forward with articles of heavy baggage. Whilst 
employed in moving and packing these, some porters of 
the Tang a sir or Tang^stdn (y^UuXjj) “the country 

of narrow and difficult passes,” (a district near Bushehr) 
displayed very considerable exertions of bodily strength. 
One, unassisted, brought from the town to our camp, 
the body and most other parts of a eurricle in its ease ; 
forming a load that three persons accustomed to carry 
moderate weights, eould scarcely lift; he also pushed a 
eask of wine up several steps, to do Avhich, the united 
efforts of three or four others had failed. 'I’his man, 
however, was reckoned the strongest of a race distinguished 
for muscular powers. 

The ambassador had received many visits, both of 
ceremony and business, from Jaai’ak Kha'n ; and 
returned them by proceeding one day in state to Bushehr 
with all the English gentlemen, the Indian dragoons, 
and a multitude of Persian servants on and on 

foot. He was welcomed in due ’form by at 

his house; and after the usual refreshments of eoffee, 
pipes, tea, and rose-water, returned to the camp. 

Here we had much pleasure in seeing daily some 
friends from the ship. One of them informed us that 
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Jaafar Kha'n' had lately sent a servant on board, to 
request four bristles of a hog, which as a Persian 
afterwards acknowledged, were to compose, Avith four 
hairs of the young lion’s mane, and other ingredients, a 
charm preculiarly efficacious in curing the diseases of 
children!"). 

During our residence near Bushehr, we Avere abundantly 
supplied Avith mutton and lamb ; veal, poultry and eggs. 
Some beef offer- cd here for sale, appeared so disgusting that 
none of it Avas ever ‘(weed on the Ambassador’s table. But 
this Avant Ave scarcely felt ; for the neighbouring sea furnished 
a great variety of excellent fish. The praAvns Avere hu ger 
than any Avhich Ave had seen elscAvhcre. • 

It is natural that the inhabitiints of a coast yielding 
little besides dates, should regard fish, not as a luxury, but 
as the main support of life. A Persian Avork above-(iuotcd 
(p. 205), represents fish and dates as among the chief articles 
of commerce (and Ave might add, of food) at the adjacent 
port, BMhahr.^ Pvery account which I heard, convinced me 
that thqll^tj^ title of Ichthyophagi might have been bestoAved 
by Nea|chtrt‘ bn the maritime inhabitants of provinces, far 


0*1 We read in the old Persian MS. which I have before quoted, Elldiif Namah, 
(Section 12), that women during parturition, may derive considerable benefit from 
wearing a charm composed of certain ingredients made into a little ballf which must be 
** perforated with a hog’s bristle.*' J 
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beyond the tract which..he assigns to those peculiarly styled 
m his journal, “Fi3h-eaters”0. The learned illustrator of 
Ncaichus’s Voyage has already referred to many travellers, 
whose accounts confirm this opinion(**). I shall, however 
add the evidence of two othe^^ Europeans, to prove that 
from Basrah to Hormuz ' nW those who ocimpy the sea- 
coasts, principally live on fish(^). And manuscript dictionaries 
describe the bread or food called Mahtabdh or Mdhidshnah 
used chiefly among the people of Ldr; who prepare it 


* 

(**) The region of Ichthyophagi commenced at Malana near Cape Arahah and 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the place now called Cape Jmkt or more 
properly Jmhti. See the Hist, liidic. of Arrian, who allows (in cap. 29) ten thousand 
atndia for thV< whole length of this coast, which Strabo computes at only seven 
tliousafld four hundred. (Geogr. Lib. XV). 

{^) See Dr. Vincent’s Voyage of Ncarchiis.” p. 231 et. seq. (sec. edit). 

(^‘^) I shall first quote an old Venetian traveller Gasparo Baibi, through the medium 
ot “ I’urchiis his Pilgrimage ; or Relations of the World/’ <&c. p. 059, (Loud. 1617. 
folio). ** ’flic coastes of Persia as they sailed in this sea, seemed as a parched 
wildernessc, without tree or grasse ; those few people that dwell there, and in the 
*' Hands of Lar and Cailoii live on fish, being in manner themselves transformed into 
** (he nature of fishes. So excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas 
** though btormie and tempestuous, they will swinime to it five or si.xe miles to begge 
“almes. They eate their fish with rice, having no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges 
“ and other creatures which they keepe have no other dyet,” Nieuhoif who travelled 
in 1002, says that about GVmftroofi, “the common people make use of dates instead 
“ of bread or rice ; for it is observable that the ordinary food of the Indians all 
“along the coast from Bawra to Sinde, if dates and fish dried in the air; the heads 
“ami guts of the fishes they mix with date-stones and boil it altogether wilh a little 
“ salt water, which they give at night to the cows after they come out of the field 
“ where they meet with very little herbage.’' See ChurcliiH’s Collect, of Voyages, 
Vol. 11. p. 230. (first edition). 
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from fish, (more particularly a small kind found near 
Hormuz ) by exposing it to the sun(*^). Strabo and Arrian 
relate, that the ancient Ichthyophagi, made into bread, the 
fishes which they had dried, or roasted in a similar 
manner("). , 

I am induced to trace the subject of Persian fish from 
small to great, by a circumstance which happened whilst 
the Lion lay at anchor near Bushehr. A man, one of those 
employed in eotdcing for the crew, having suddenly died, 
his body was rcmovfed in a boat from the shij), and at 
half a league’s distance, committed to the deep. Some days 
after, in a shark of considerable size, taken near the same 
place, part of the cook’s body was found ; easily recog- 
nised by certain" marks('*'’). 

To some formidable creature of the Persian Gulf, so 
celebrated for its pearls, Saadi, who was born in a province 
which it bounds, very probably alludes, when he says. 


(") Sec the MS. Berhan KtUtea in the words Mahiabah. AJuSl 

Mahi MftitaA. MuhianMh, Muhyavah, and Mahyerah, See 

also the MS. Jeh^ngiri, in Mahyevah, 

(^•) Ix-^vac ev ijXfw KaTOirrfitravTovt, Strab. Lib. XV. Viro tjXtw avalvoyres, A'C, 
Arr. Hist. Ind c. 20. 

This circumstance occurred after I had gone ashore ; but the particulars were 
communicated to me by gentlemen then on board the Lion ; more particularly Mr. 
Marshall^ since first lieutenant of the Havaonab frigate, (in 1815, at Portsmouth). 
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If a diver sliould tl^nk of the nahang's jaw ; he would 
“ never grasp a precious pearr’(^). By imhangt however, 
the “ crocodile,” is generally understood ; but according 
to the allusion which I have supposed probable, that 
word might be better translated “ a shark and this 
interpretation is justified by an excellent dictionary, 
which, in the first explanation, defines nahang thus ; 
“ the name of a fish that devours li uman beings(*‘). 

• 

We learn from indisputable authority, that whales 
liave been lately seen in this Gulf, and in the great river 
beyond its extremity most remote from the ocean, even 
near 'I’his confirms what Seuem ad’ di'n 

related, between seven and eight hundred years ago, 
concerning the IVdl (Jlj) or “ It hale,” a fish which according 
to his account sometimes “e.\ceeded fifty gw: in length,” (each 
gaz being forty inches of our English measure). “ When 
“ it happens,” says he “ that a Whale is carried by the tide 
“ among the streams of Basrah ; from their narroivness (in 



G%li»tun. Book HI. 


(“) "Noracn piscis homines comedentis. “See the Lexioon of Castell, (column > 
540). in compiling which from the Farhong i Nramet uUah and otheix Persian 
manuscripts, he was assisted by the learned Coitus. 

C’) '1'hc infonnation communicated by Sir Harford Jones to Dr. Vincent, may be 
found in the “ Voyage of Nearchus.” p. 800. (sec. edit). 
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** proportion to his bulk) he cannot Jurn back, or extricate 
“ himself.” Then, continues our author, the people come, 
and having killed him with arrows and great swords, cut 
the body in pieces and fill many vessels with oil extracted 
from his head ; but this fii^i is not eaten by any besides 
the Zingiam or Ethiopians ; and he notices the Ambergris 
which ijt sometimes yields^®®). 


One island of this Gulf, the Jezirah IVtil (which may 
be translated the “ Whale Island,”) is desci'ibed in 
r a Persian manuscript. “ Here the tide or reflux of 
“ this sea,’’ says the author, “ leaves from time to 
“ time on the dry ground, a certain fish of great bulk 
and this, adds he, supplies the inhabitants during* the 
whole year with oil ; used by some as part of their 
food • and by others in burning(®‘). Ancient writers 


MS. Nozhat Aamak EUaig. 


ojUf — *J!} Oij?’ (**) 

See the MS. al belddn, (ChAip. of l!tlHnd!i). Caslell in his Lexicon (col. A t?) by 

expressing in English'lettcrs *' A Whale’’ seems to mark the resemblance between 
our word and the Persian Wdi, In some geographical manuscripts the name of this 
island is written Jlyl Aw6l: so we find it likewise in Abu’l feda’s " Arabia,” (See 
Hudson’* Minor Oeogr. Vul. HI. p. 3), and in the maps which I have given in this 
Volume from the MS. Sur al belddn. (See Plates VIII and IX). Niebuhr most 
erroneously writing J\y® Anal (Descr. de I' Arabic, p. 284. Copenh. 1773), adojits 
the bad spellihg of an Abuthahr merchant which has misled him on other occasions, 
in preference to the authority of that celebrated geographer, the illustrious 
Abu’l feoa. 
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have noticed large whales which, near the entrance of 
this gulf, terrified Alexander’s Greek sailors(“); who 
afterwards measured one of almost incredible magnitude 
found on the shore within a few leagues, or perhaps 
miles, of the place where Bushehr now stands(“). But 
in the course of their memorable navigation, they beheld 
creatures still more extraordinary, according to sonje East- 
ern Avriters ; who, confounding the Macedonian compieror 
Avith his admirals and generals, (See my remarks on a for- 
mer occasion, p. 54), trace the history of a naval expedition, 
in Avhich may be recognised, hoAvcver distorted and exag- 
gerated, many circumstances of classical authenticity ; these 
I have examined in a Avork, yet unpublished, on the subject 
of Allcxander. 

Plate XII. represents a specimen of modern sculpture, 
given to me at Bushehr by Mr. Bruce. It is a tablet 
(eight inches long, five and a quarter broad, and about 
half an inch thick) of the fine, Avhitc, and almost dia- 
phanous stone produced near Yezd ; containing in bold 
relief on one side, a resemblance of the famous Luti, Avho 
having placed one upon auotherf five or six pieces of 


Strabo mentions lio^v they were alarmed at the immensity of those whales. — rk 
ruiv KrfTiov (Lib. X ^ , and Arrian, K^rca hi /icyaXa (Mist. Indie, c. 30), which 
tlu*y drove away by shoutings striking the sea with their oars, and sounding trumpets* 

(“) They reported that it was in length fifty cubits.-^Kac ipdpat uvat inv 

r^mvra. (Arrian. Hist. Ind. c. 30); 
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wood nearly conical, teaches his goat to jump and stand 
on the highest, yet not throw any down. The people 
of Isfahan were daUy amused Avith this exhibition in the 
great Meiddn or publick square; and I^tfind that their 
ancestors witnessed one exactly similar in the same place, 
according to a vicAv given by Kaempfer who Avas there 
in l684(*^). ft appenrs to Imvp niso a. favourite 

among the inhabitants of other countries{®®). llic four- 
pointed hat, has been incidentally noticed on a former occa- 
sion, (p. 184). It was once generally Avorn in the province 
of Curdisthn: but at present seems a peculiar badge of 
those mountebanks, jesters or buffoons, called Luties. 
Respecting the derivation of this name, two \'ery ingenious 
Persians whom I consulted, differed in opinion : mine shall 
be offered in another chapter, with the delineation of a 
Luti-hat, or “ fools-cap,” remarkable for some extraordinary 
ornaments, and many little tinkling bells attached to its 
four poinis(®*). The line enclosing this figure on the sculp- 


Amoenit. Eniotic. p. 170. 

O Sandys when at Cairo in 1611, naw both dogs and Croats, thus trained. 
** Relation of a Journey/' p. 120, (thiyl edit. 1632). And the hgure of an Arab, who 
had taught his gogi to perfblm the same trick, is given by one of oiir latest and most 
acconqpUsbed travellers ; Dr. Clarke (Trav. Vol. II. p. 603). 

(^) FERHA-i>» so conspicuous in Persian Romance, contemporary with Khusrau 
Parvi'z ; or ChosceesCat the close of ^ sixth century), and that monarch’s rival in 
the affections of fair Shiri V, was a native of Curdistdn, and therefore is generally 

2 H 
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turcd tablet, is waved and indented according to a pattern 
universal throughout Persia ; being foinkd 4n stucco, gilding 
or colours on the walls, ceilings and coiR|>a,l^eiits t|f rooms, 
and on the of fire-places ; it is seen ' on carpets and 
curtains; on the frames of pictures and other articles of 
furniture. ^ 

This tablet presents on the other side, figures of two 
Kushtigirs or wrestlers, whom an older man, the ustdd, 

(jILiI) a professor and teacher, instructs in one of the three 
hundred tuid sixty bands, (jJu) or tricks by which an antagonist 
may, without a blow, be extended backwards on the ground. 
He also prevents any unfair advantage on either side. Chardin 
mciilious a story as related by one of Ae company ..at a 
wedding-feast, concerning the wrestler who having tepght 
a pupil every trick of his art except ope, was*«nabled by 

represented with the foiir-poiiited hat, by modern paintera. * Thui be appeara in the 
iiliinunatioiiA of varioiia niaiiiiscripts ; on the walls of palaces ; and nntbe paste-board 
boxes and pen-cases sold st f^aA^nand ^Atrn'iir/yetheisnotso'tlistinguiBhHfnsome 
pictures comparatively ancient and much more valuable for their execution. Many 
poets have celebrated the loves of FERHA'nand Shiri'm. In some beautiful roanu- 
scripts of my col.ection, the verses on tliis subject by and HA^TiFi^-are 

illustrated with splendid paintings, in which Fer^a'd does not wear the four-pointed 
bonnet. IJe may, however, be almost always recogn|p|||| bf UjJ or 
pick-axe, with which, for the, sake of his mistress, he fraiQliiM Mr excavated enormoua 
rocks, and according to tradition, reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutun into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which it is still remarkable. “With 
says Uie Poet Niza'mi, “ he rendered the hardest stone, as soft like wax.*^ 

\j\>‘ uXL) 
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tills reservation of skill, to overcome the presumptuous 
young man, when, osmfitiing in 3'outh and superior strength, 
he had . insultingly ichallengcd his master to conteiul before 
the Viceroy or Govern6r(*’). Chardin mighitiave recollected 
that this story was borrowed from the first book of Saadi's 
GuUstdn, I must acknowledge, however ,^that it is not found 
in the copy which once belonged to that ingenious French 
traveller, and has been during many years in my possession ; 
a plain manuscript, bearing his name in the first page, and 
illustrated with several of his short marginal notes(®*). Hut 
in a handsome copy which I procured at Shiraz, (where it 
was transcribed about the year 1742), this anecdote affords 
subject for a picture, accurately imitated in Plate XIII ; 
representing the dbntest near its close, Avhen the matter- 
wrestler having by means of his reserved sleight (or “loi/r 
derobe’ - as Chardin, stylos it) raised the ungrateful scholar 
high with both hands, prepared to flitig him on the 
ground(,®^). We see the king, some of his nobles and other 

(“) Voyages en Perse, &c. Tome 1 1, p. a4«. Kuuen 1723. 

Some of tlics^ were published in the “Oriental Collections/' Vol. I. 

■ » 

(^) The Penriitii in the picture, allude to this circumstance, and 

immediately precede of Saadi's story. They appear in our types thus, 

J jjj9 j 

^ ^ Oy dOjL* A? 

and I shall here translate them, adding the conclusion, for which the penman had 
not room, in Italick letters ; He lifted him above his head and dashed him down. 

Loud exclamations ascended from the people. The king bestowed an honourable 
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spectators whom Saadi mentions; but the painter has 
introduced two supernumerary kusktigirs or pahkvdnsi 
(lij'Ai) whom whirls over his head, those ponderous 

w ooden clubs ca^ed mil ( J^) above slightly noticed (p. I90) ; 
instruments of a favourite fc^jit very laborious exercise 
hereafter more fully described. 

Reverting to the marble tablet and Plate XII ; I must 
remark a conformity that appears between the Persian 
wrestling and the Grecian “orthiapaly” or “orthopaly;” 
and however inferior in execution to the beautiful remains 
of ancient art, this sculpture may remind an anti(iuary of 
many classical groups, which it would more strongly nisemble 
ha<l the master-wrestler been furnished with a braneh or 
w'and(**). The tablet was carved by an eminent artist of 
Ispahan, who had lately made for the king a beautiful throne 
from material s' of the same kind. 


** present on the usta'd or master, and upbraided the 3^outh, who said; Oh my sovereign ! 
** otic little portion of the wrestling-art yet remained, which he with-held from me: 

the master replied, For such an occasion as this, / reserved ii,becau8e the Philoso^ 
** phers hmte thus advised ; Give not to pour friend so much power, that should he 
“ become pour enemp^ he map be able to hurtpou^ 

("*) Sec a ca|pelioi] and a paste in the ** Gemmae ct Sculpturae' Antiquse/’ of 
Agostini. Part I. Tab. 140. Part. 11. Tab. 21. (.Amst. 1685). The carnelion is 
given also in /ornii Bibliotheca Antiquaria,” p. 870 (Francof. 1725). See the 
sepulchral urn in Caylus^s ''Receuil D'Antiquit^s.’* Tome 1. p* L^^xix. See likewise 
David’s **Antiquit^s DTIerculanum, Tpme ll. pi. 43. (oct. Paris, ^1780). Raspe's 
“ Descriptive Catalogue*' of Tassie’s engraved Gems, from various collectiQiM, Vol, 
I.p. 405. vLond. 1701); and theworks of Montfaucon^ Maffei, Gori, Wiakelmann 
and others. 
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Mr. Henshaw added to his gifts which I have already 
acknowledged, an .engraved piece of very pure gold, 
circular and flat like a medal, and thick as an English guinea ; 
having, a spheroidical ornament of fillag^ee work, hollow 
and open at both ends. Through these passed a string which 
suspended it from the neck of some woman, probably no 
"iC*^n person, dwelling at RAs ul Kheimah on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was lately destroyed 
by the English. On one side within a s(|uarc, are four lines 
of characters supposed to possess talismanical properties ; 
on the other is an Arabick inscription, compi’ising an ayct or 
verse from the Kor^m in words thus arranged, 

“ Blessed is he in whose hiuid is the kingdom : for he is all- 
powerful.” With this passage commences the Suretalmulk^ 
or “ Chapter of the Kingdom,” a portion of Mohammedan 
scripture entitled by some commentators “that which 
“ rescues or liberates,” as being capable of saving those who 
read it with due faith and devotion, from a particular 
punishment called the “ Sepulchral Torture.” Of this section, 
also the perusal is rewarded with other beneficial conscqucn- 
ces, as we learn from Maracci and Sale, in their comments 
on the sixty|-seventh chapter of tlic Kor&n. . 

In the Mi|cellajneous Plate, (No. 6), is a representation of 
this trinket, which might be reckoned costly and elegant. 
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when compared with most of the numerous amulets that 
subsctiueiitly fell into my hands. Of these bawbles, 
designed talismanically to guard the wearer from evil, 
many, both ancient and modern, exhibit characters, or de- 
vices, executed in the rudest manner, on substances deficient 
in beauty, and of no intrinsick value. The plates illustrating 
this work, contain delineations of some; they were probably 
adapted to the poorer and lowerclasses ; among which, says 
an ingenious French writer, “suchtritles as promise much 
“and cost little, easily find fiivourC^*).” 

My desire of hearing what the Persians considered as their 
bestmusick, could only be gratified, it was said, in tlie chief 
cities* Meanwhile, a kind of violin, called Kemanchek 
(or as pronounced in the south of Persia Kamooncheh and 
found in almost every town, afforded me frequent entertain- 
ment. That which I firstsaw was in the hands of Maiiam- 
MED Caiiaba'ghi, a poor fellow who sometimes visited our 
camp ; the manner of ])laying will appear from a little sketch 
given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7). His Kemdiicheh, 
made aX:^Skirdz, was of tut cjy or mulberry-tree wood ; the 
body (about eight inches in diameter) globular, exeept at the 
mouth over ^hich was stretched and fixed by glue, a covering 
of parchment ; it had three strings (of twisted sheep-gut) and a 


O ** Des bagatelles qui promettent beauconp et coutent peu, prennent sit^ment 
“ faveur parnii le people.’’ Pluche, Hist, du Ciel. Tome II. p. 52. (Paris 179B). 
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bridge placed obliquely. A straight piece of iron strengthen- 
ed the whole instrument, from the knob below, through the 
handle or finger board, to the hollow which received the three 
‘ It was carried hanging from the shoulder by a leather 

strap ; in length it was nearly three feet from the wooden 
ball at top to the iron knob or button which rested on the 
ground. The bow was a mere switch, about two feet and 
a half long, to which was fastened, at one end, some black 
hors^-hair. At the other end this hair was connected by 
a brass ring, with a piece of leather seven or eight inches 
long. The ring was managed with the second and third 
fingers of the performers right hand, and by its means 
he contracted or relaxed the bow, which was occasionally 
rubbed on a bit of wax or rosin stuck above the f>egs. 
This description will be more easily understood on a 
reference to the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 8). 

The performer generally combines his voice with the 
tones of this instrument. At the house of a person in 
Bushehr^ I one day heard another minstrel sing to his 
Kemdnchah a melancholy ditty, concerning the ill-fated 
Zend (jjj) dynasty which^ became extinct on the murder of 
Lutp Ali Kha'n in 1794, when the present k^jg’s ujiclc, 
of the Keyar tribe, assumed imperial authority. The Zend 
princes were much beloved, and are not yet forgotten in 
this country. The elegy on their misfortunes abounded 
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mth pathetick passages ; and the tune corresponding, drew 
tears from some who listened. To sing those verses, or 
to express such feelings on hearing them sung, would not 
liarc been prudent at Shir/iz, where, though the Zends are 
remembered with still higher veneration and gratitude, 
tlie government is more suspicious and vigilant, than at 
Biishehri^). • , 

The Ketndncheh is of various materials ; I have seen one of 
which the body was merely a hollow gourd ; and another, 
of which every part Avas .richly inlaid and ornamented. 
“ Some,’’ says Abdalca'oer, “ form the body of this 
“ instrument from the sliell of a cocoa-nut, fixing on it 
“ hai^-strings ; but many from Avood, over which they fasten 

silken strings”(‘‘®). By another Avritcr, Avhose manuscript 
Avork shall be quoted in a future Essay on Persian Musick, 
(or rather musical instruments), the tdt, or midbcrry-Avood, 
is recommended as best adapted to the silken strings, from 


(“) Mr. Scott Waring has given one ofthe popular songs on Lctf Ali Kma'n, in 
his “ Tour, to Sheeraz.” p. 03. (Lond. 1807). 

This passage I have extracted from a treatise on the musick and old musical instruments 
of Persia, composed bv the celebrated Abdalca’obr otMarigkahih^f written with 
hitown hand, in the year 821 of tlie Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 14J8) as we learn 
troni the last page. Abdalca'oer was eminent in various arts and sciences besides 
miiskU, and died of the memorable plague which desolated Uera't md the adjacent 
districts in 838, or of our era 1434. The autogntph Volume containing his rare and 
valuable work, a perfect and very handsome manuscript, I reckon among the chief 
literary curiosities of my collection. 
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a supposed S 3 nfipathy between that tree, and the produce of 
those insects which feed on its leaves : it is, however, iu 
many respects, the fittest, and therefore most p;enerally 
used for the bodies of Kem4nchehs{^). These are sometimes 
made of the gird& (jj/) or,. walnut-tree wood., 

Anothe; instrument not often seen in Persia beyond the 
Garmsir (or “ warm region”) about Bushehr, seemed worthy 
also of a sketch. In sound as in make it resembled tlie bag- 
pipe; wliich is expressed by its name, net ambdnah, or 
according to the usual pronunciation here, nei amboomh. 
Prom Mr. Bruce, I learned that a Scotch gentleman, five 
or si^c years before, had played on it several tunes of his 
own country, in a very pleasing manner without ‘any 
previous practice(®®). An instrument of this kind has been 


lu llic Greek ** Aiithologia/'(Lib. 1 p. 143. 4to 1004) an Epigram, beginning 
Tor trofpov iv alludes to tlie synipatlietick afieclibn of strings formed 

from bowels^of the same siicep. Antipathies as extraordinary are iiotiecd by many 
I’er.sian writerji* Sbuem ad'uin assures us, that if a musician should furnish the 
instrument called cktghAnah (djU;^) or the Barhet with some stringi made of> 

a sheep's intestines, and others of a wolfs, they would refuse to vibrate in cojicord ; or 
indeed, as he says, they would not yield any sound, (MS. Nozhat 

Aamah Ellutyj, ^ 

(«») Nat OT Net (^^) signifies a reed, pipe, &c. and ;^ftAaa or Anbdnak^ 

a bag mikde of the skin taken entire ofTa sheep. The niauuscript diclioiiat'*^’ 
Jehangiri and Rerhan KaUta inform us that this instrument is also called by a name, 
of the same sigiiihcation, net inesAeA: or mesAJQrfAr ^ or It appeals to 

have beea more general in feurroer ages tli^n at pre.sent ; and 1 find it described under 
a third name, nei kheig forming also the compound term, *' bag-pipe,*' 

in Abdalca'der's MS. work above quoted. 
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long known in various countries of Eurojpe. Pignorkis* 
Montfaucon, and otliers, liave sliewn us it% ancient forms; 
and Dr. Middleton remarks, that the bag-pipe, tlmuglv 
mostly used among the lower classes, coolributed to pro- 
mote mirth at games and feasts, at least so tar back as die. 
times of the Caesars. And this ingenious antiquary 
has delineated the figure of a performer on it, (who 
seems to wear tlie persma scenica, or stage mask,) from a 
bronze in his own cabinet ; observing that such iiffhgeS 
were extremely rare(®®). 

ft 

Of our Persian instrument, the bag is a sheep’s skin, 
inflated through a wooden mouth-picce, of which the Teal 
size .is shoAvn in die Miscellaneous Plate (No. 9)* The 
chanter, (seven inches long), is composed of two reeds, 
laid parallel in a split bamboo and tied round. Of this 
double tube, each reed has six finger-holes. The Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, (No. 10) represents it as inserted into 
the bag ; and (in No. 1 1) shews that part of It whicli 
contains the two reeds. From one end of the bag are 


(®®) Sec the “ Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton.*' Vol. IV. p. S3. 
Plate IX. (Lond. 1752). I saw at Stanwix, near Carlisle (in 1B08)» the figure of a 
bag-piper caryed on stone, and by many supposed to be of Roman workmanship. An 
engraved representation of it is given in Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland.” 
Gerard Mercator, (a celebrated Geographer who in the sixteenth century, constructed 
maps to illustrate Ptolemy) fills npfL part of Sarmatia little known, with figures indica- 
inga pastoral tribe, and to one of them assigns a bag pipe. See Asim T^b. II. in 
Bertii 'Fheatr. Oeogr. Veteris. The Greek and Roman names for a bag-|rfper were 
offKavXrjs, avKobos and utriculariui. 
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pendent^ as oruameuts, some strings made of camel’s 
hair(”). These, the performer throws carelessly over 
his left arm; and his right hand, in playing, is upper- 
most. The tones of this instrument Avere not, by any 
means, disagreeable. The. musician, named Saied, a 
native of Brnbehry resided in the Arab village nearest 
to our camp, and was fre<inently employed by the 
peasants at weddings and on other ufreasions of festivity. 
In Plate XIV, 1 have represented .him with the 
and a young man Avho accompanied its notes by tapping 
with his fingers on the doiU (Jjko), a drum, or cylinder 
of Avood, covered Avith parchment at both ends, one 
of which is so bniced, as to yield a sound higher by 
an octave than the other. * 


It is said that the camel-drivers of this country solace 
themselves on their journies by the notes of a flute or 
pipe, not often used in other provinces ; this is a simple 
reed, about four feet long(^*). When rambling over the 
desert I have listened Avith much satisfaction to their 

■fc 


Portugal, Mr. Semple obseived a favourite iostrumeut, the bag-pipe, adorned 
ivitli ribbons ** exactly similar to that used In the Highlands of Scotland.'* Travels, 
Vol. 1, p. 18.. (Loud. 1807). He would trace this mstrtimetit to a Celtick origin, 
(p. 17). But perhaps it might be claimed by tlie Goths or Scythians* 

t”) The Pf jcsigp nai or is the reed of which are made, pens, called 

generally by the Arabick name ^ calm, (the Greek and Latin Ka\afio$, calamus)^ 
Pipes formed from simple reeds may be classed among the earliest instruments,, accord- 
ing to Lucretius ; •• £t ZephyrI cava,*' &c. (De Her, Nat* Lib* V* I* 1381). 
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songs, in which w'cre introduced many soft and >f>laintive 
cadences. Indeed, of Persian musick, whether vocal or pro- 
duced from string-instrument8,the predominating charactcr- 
istick seemed to bca querulous tendency r although the sing- 
ing was alw'ays' extremely loudyiand the tftne little more than' 
a succession of trills and shakes. In subsequent chapters 
of this work, several instruments must be noticed, be- 
sides those above dcscril)ed. Had my skill in the 
science equalled my funtlness for the practical part of 
musick, I should before now, have explained the w'hole 
Essay of Abdalca'der (mentioned in note 66), and other 
manuscript tracts on the same subject. But that they 
have hitherto baffled my superficial skill, may without 
much hesitation, be here acknowledged ; since few Persian 
professors of the art, living at IspaMn, Shiraz, or Tehrdti, 
boast a perfect knowledge of their ancient system. Be- 
lieving, however, with Sir William Jones, that their books 
concerning it, might, probably, enable us to recover much 
of the old Grecian theory(”); I once endeavoured to com- 
prehend the oriental distribution of modes, and the 
subdivisions of tones by a process, requiring in the student 
rather an intimate acquaintance 'with arithmetick, than 
with musick. Unable to conquer the difficulties that 
presented themselves, 1 have extracted from nine or ten 


. (") Second Anniversary Disconrte, Aiist. Researcbef, Vot. I. |i 410. oceLmd. 1801, 
See also, Vol. IIJ. "Essay on the Blusicnl Modes of the Hindhs.” - K is douhtfyil 
whether Sir William Jones regarded the Indian or Egyptian, the dieek or 
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tnanoscript treatises, in Arabick and Persian, such parts 
as may, at least, prove inteicsting to an antiquary ; these, 
with Abdalca'der's entire account of musical instru- 
ments ; Hafiz’s Maghenni Ndmeh (a.\) or “address to 
the minstrel,” and passages.* from other writers, translated 
and illustrated with engravings after pictures in manu- 
scripts, or drawings made by myself in the East ; form 
the materials of a work which, on some future occasion, 
shall be offered to the publick, if, in the mean time, 
no person, better qualified, should undertake the same 
subject(”). 

Within a few days after our landing at Bushehr^ we 
had made every necessary preparation for an advance, into 
the country. Each gentleinan of the embassy hii'ed ser- 
vaiits in different stations ; the usual private establishment 
being a Pish-Khydmet one who waits immediate- 

ly oil the person of his master, as “ valet de chambre” ; a 


Persian systems as most ancient. Neither has Rousseau determined whether 
the Greeks received their musick directly from Heaven, through Apollo or 
Mercury, or from Phcenicia, through Cadmus. (Diet, de Mus. in Muiique)^ 
The Arabians and Turks, as 1 shall hereaftei shew, have borrowed their systems 
from the Persians. 

(**) Such a knowledge of the gamut, as merely enables me to play veiy easy 
compositions on the flute, or the guitar, is unfortunately, the utmost extent of my 
musical accomplishments. But if Sir Gore Ouseley's time bad not been occupied 
witli more important avocations, he might long since b>ve dispelled all the dHRcnlties 
that embarrass Eastern musick ; since I may affirm, uninfluenced by partiality towards 
a brother, that for snch a task, his theoretical and practical acquirements havh 
fre-eminently qualified him. 
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Jeludar o*" P«ncipal grQom(*^*), and MeJiter 
or inferior groom(”). 

To attend the general baggage on our march towards Shirdz 
proper persons were engaged ; and the Ambassador distri- 
buted throughout the camp a sufficient number of fer/ishet 
roen who pitch and strike the tents» spread 
car|>ets, and perform similar offices. Over them presided 
a Ferdsh-Bmhi There were also many SaMsy 

(U-»), those who supplied water, bringing it on horse- 
back every morning before sun-rise in great bags culled 
rabiaa or rahadtC^), from which they filled the mesheks 
or skins suspended, near the door of each tent. I have 
already mentioned the meshek, and given its figure in the 
Miscellaneous Plate, No. 4. 

To ensure, however, the most prompt supply of water 
in marching through a country, where it is proyerbially 

O It appears from the Dictiooariea Jdutng. and Berk, Kuit MSS. so often quoted ; 
that the Jeluddr was formerly called tekdb^ddr or the stirrup holder/’ 

being one who, on foot, accompanied a horseman. But the word ** formerly/' which 
I have here used, does not imply any great antijjuity ; for stirrups were probably 
never used in Persia before the Mwelmin conquest, 

(’*) But H.S the comparative of nMth or mih (M) •• great, powerful,” &e. we find 
mhter used by the old Persian writers, especially by Firdausi in a very diffierejnl 
sense ; to express a nobleman, chief, illustrious personage, &c. 

(^) From the Arabick.word ** fottr»” being properly made of four skins sewed 
together. • 
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scarce ; most of ns furnuhed at least one of our seiivants 
irith a kind of bottle, holding nearly three quarts ; made 
of bulghdr, (jUb) or Russia-leather ; with a wooden 
stopper. It hangs from the saddle or girth, and swings 
under the horse. It is callejd matahrah or matdrahij^). See 
the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. Most of these vessels, 
like the lar^ bags or skins, connnunicate.an unpleasant 
flavour to the water; but this is an article, respecting 
which, a traveller in Persia must not be fastidious. 

Few tents were without a laggan and aftdbah. Some 

laggam are merely dishes, used as wash-hand basins. Rut 

* 

many have coyers perforated or gmted in a kind of 
open-work, through which passes the water that has been 
poured on the hands of guests, at meals , or entertain- 
ments. Like these, both in appearance and in use, I 
have seen old basins of silver at European colleges(™). 
The aftdbah is a ewer, resembling our coftee-pots, with 
a handle and long spout ; from this a servant pours water 
on the hands held over the laggan. Both are generally 


^ The Fenians, write and the Arabians according to the MS. 

Diet. Berhun Kattea. 

(^•) (^)or lakken as the Arabs write) is sometimes placed under 

a candlestick to intercept any wax that might fall on the carpet ; and the lower part 
of a /anus li or lantern is called laggan, as the MS. lyxQVJehangtri informs us. 
The MS. Berhdn Kattea addi that in this vessel or dish, the paste or dough of breae! 
is often kneaded. 
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made of copper tinned or whitened(’^®). See the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 13. 

For articles of daily use on the journey, we procured 
those square trunks or boxes, formed of strong leather, 
stretched on frames of wood. 'Phey are generally from 
twenty inches to two feet in height; and from seven- 
teen to nineteen or twenty inches in width; an iron 
chain from the back, passing over the pad or saddle, 
hangs one of them on each side of a horse or mule. These 
boxes were originally contrived, it is said, for the carriage 
of ice, a purpose which indeed is designated by their 
name yakh ddn or “ ice-holder ” Sec the Miscell. 

Plate, (No. 14). They are secured with steel or iron 
padlocks (of which two kinds with their screw-keys are 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15); and 
the lids arc so contrived, that a person may easily 
open them while he is proceeding, without the trouble 
of lifting them off the horse or mule. To carry the 
Ambassador’s larger cases or trunks, (called in general 
Sanduk many camels were provided. 

Aftibah seems to be a corruption of (tbiiimh or Ahtahah^ but is not so 

explained by the manuscript Dictionaries quoted in note 78 ^ which mention oftAbah 
in describing the laggan* And a most celebrated poet, Ja'mi, tells us that Zeli'kh a. 
(the wife of Poliphar), placed a golden aftahuh in the hands of her beautiful Hebrew 

slave, young Joseph, Sec the MS. Poem> \Jb^J J 

YhwJ u Ztltkka, or **Tbe Loves of Joseph ami Zelikha/' 
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The twenty-sixth of March had now arrived, and the 
Ambassador resolved that he would no longer await the 
promised Mehmund/tr. Several tents with a proportion- 
ate number of f crashes to pitch them ; the baggage under 
a proper escort ; supernymerary horses and servants, 
and the Ambassador’s cook ana his assistants with all their 
culinary utensils; were sent forward in good time, so 
that we might find a camp ready to receive us on halting 
at the next stage. By such an arrangement we ensured 
to ourselves a comfortable habitation for each day during 
the whole march. 



CHAPTER VI. 


From Dushehr to Shirdz. 

the twenty-seventh of March, we began our journey 
towards Shirdz, at seven o clock in the morning, 
accompanied by Mohammed Jaafar Kha'n and Anu’i. 
Hassait Kjia'it, whose numerous attendants, with the 
Sepoy dragoons, the Royal Artillery-men, and Sergeants 
of the forty-seventh regiment, all mounted on horseback, 
besides ourselves with our grooms, and other servants, 
in European, Indian, Arabian, and Persian dresses* 
formed a long and variegate^ cavalcade. There 
were , besides, many Shdters ( or running footmen, 
in the Ambassador's train. At the moment of 
our departure, a grand salute was fired from the Lion, and 
another soon after, from the Fort of Bitshehr. Ijady 
Ouseley and her little daughter travelled in the palankm 
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or pdlkif (see p. 189) procured at Bombay; whence also, 
•had been brought for the purpose of carrying it, twenty 
strong and active Indians, who relieved each other under 
the load by turns, four at a time. Her two English 
maid-servants followed in Cajdvah; this consisted of 
two small and inconvenient seats, slung on a mule ; 
and over them were awnings of canvass, supported on 
slight wooden frames. No. l6, in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
shows the form of a Cajdvah or Cajavah (sy^) oxCajdhah 
and No. 17, of a more handsonn; and roomy vehicle, 
called Takht-ravdn “ the moving throne or 

seat,” in whic;h Lady Ouseley performed some of her 
journics through Persia(*). • 

We proceeded along a dreary, flat and sandy desert 
lo Alichangi distant, according to the wheel or 

pedometer, sixteen miles one furlong, from the camp 
near Biishehr; of tw'o paths, however, we had taken, 
through some mistake, one more circuitous than the 
other by a mile(-). 

(*) The TakhUravan, is a light frame, fixed on two strong poles like those of our 
sedan chairs; the frame is covered, generally with cloth, and has a door, 
sometimes of lattice-work, at each side; it is carried by two mules; one between 
the poles before, the other behind. 

(*) AUlioiigh during our marches, the wheel always stopped at the flag-staff, 
in front of tlic Ambassador's tent, sometimes pitched according to circumstances 
a few hundred yards short of the usual halting-place, and at other times beyond 
it: yet the aggregate of our daily measurements must bd correct. The# 
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When entering the date-grove of this village, we met 
the istikbdl or pishwdz, an assemblage of about thirty men 
on horseback and ninety or one hundred on foot, who 
had come forth to receive and compliment the Ambas- 
sador by displaying feats of*.equestrian agility, darting 
the jer'id and discharging muskets. But it was whispered 
that many of those who swelled the istikbdl, had been 
purposely sent from different places, to make a show of 
abundant population in this thinly-inhabited country; a 
deception frecjuently practised on similar occasitinsf). 

Of AHchftngi it has been said, (liowcver paradoxical 
the assertion may appear) that the village is not always, 
situate exactly on the same spot ; the huts which 
compose it being of such slight construction, that they 
are easily removed, when motives of profit or convenience 
induce die owners to shift their habitations aud their 
families a few hundred yards ; and they hasten to new" 
ground, should any circumstance have marked the last 
which they occupied as unlucky ; or any extraordinary 
instances of mortality have proved it unfavourable to 
health. • 


i 

wliee'. was managed by the Artillcry-nien wha noted in a book, every inflexion 
and bearing, and all remarkable objects on the road. This book was regularly 
inspected by Major D’Arcy. 

O The Persian word or ndlicr fUhh&z, is equivalent to 

the Arabick Ulikbil " meeting, coming before,” &c. 
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Within a mile of our tents were several ancient wells,* 
lately discovered by the peasants who had ascertained 
their position to- be at regular intervals and in a parti- 
cular direction ; of five or six that I examined, the 
mouths were circular and in diameter from ten to twelve 
feet ; one was triangular ; all were very deep ; the upper 
part, for above a yard, faced with stone ; from tliat 
downwards they were built of excellent brick. The 
country people call them chah-e-gabrdn : “ wells of the 
Fire-worshippers” or, in their provincial manner of 

speaking, chah-a-gavruona ; {aea p. 202) ; and have applied 
to them wheels and buckets, as they aftord good water 
in greater quantity than the modern wells, which are 
seldom, diaiiK'-trically, three feet ; here are often dug up 
vases filled with the ti'dah or mallow-seed, and ascribed, 
as I have already mentioned, (p. 215), to ages of remote 
antiquity.. 

28. We left Aiichangi at four o’clock in the morning, 
that our days journey might be performed during the 
cool hours ; but we did not reach the mmnU or 

halting-place near’ Burciydn until one, as the road was 
bad, and the heat after sun-rise, had made our passage 
over tlie naked desert, equally slow as unpleasant^. 



(*) Of Burazjun I have seeiT the name wrillen Ibiis, suspect that 

it has been also spelt BttrazgSn. 
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• Burazjun is a large village, with walls and towers ; 
near it wc observed some cultivated land and trees. The 
peh/wdz or istikbdl which met us at this place, consisted 
of several men with muskets, lances and drums; the 
women, chiefly of Arabian fainilies, standing in crowds 
aljput their houses or scpiatting on the roofs, welcomed 
us with loud and continued howls, rendered tremulous 
by the rapid vibration of their fingers applied to their 
mouths, rininediatcly after our arrival, many of the 
inhal)itants both male and female, solicited medical relief 
in various diseases, chiefly ocular aftbetions. On this 
occasion and frequently after, until Mr. Sharp, the Sur- 
geon, had actjuiicd a competent knowledge of the Persian 
language, I assisted as interpreter for the patients ; and 
to their complaints, their wishes, and their confessions 
I have often listened with astonishment and dissust. 
For they considered, delicacy or reserve as incompatible 
with a just statement of their cases; and the women 
especially seemed to expect miracles from Europeiui 
skill. I’liose who made personal applications, were in 
general of the lower or middle orders; but it appeared 
at Shm'iz, Isfahan and other plates, from a multiplicity 
of circumstances, to record uhich would contaminate 
my pages, that a system of profflgacy the most detestable 
was universal amons all classes. 

At Burazjhn, four or five of our European soldiers 
began to suffer from the heat which w'as extremely 
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oppressive at three o’clock, when the Thermometer, in 
a tent rose to 94; during summer, most of the people 
seek shade and coolness in subterraneous dwellings. 

Tlie mareh of this day was twenty-four miles and a' 
quarter." Not far from Alichangi we passed through 
Chahkutahf a village where lately resided the DemMsT; 
an unfortunate tribe of Arabian descent, concerning 
whom, 1 had learned some particulars from Mr. 

"V 1 

Bruce(*). 

Tliey. were a very brave, ancient and independent 
race ; considered as the militia of this country, and 
therefore exempt from certain tolls and taxes ; they were 
also rich, and posscsed finer horses than any of the 
neighbouring tribes; a desire of obtaining their horses 
and their wealth, induced Mohammed Nebbi Kiia'n » 
Vizier, or more properly Vaz'tr ( jjjj), chief 
minister of the Prince at Shirdz, to conceive a plan 
for the extermination of those Demukhs ; an act of which, 
he coidd not extenuate the atrocity by any accusation ; 
for although they had been warmly attached to Sheikh 
Nasser the late Arab Governor of Ihtshehr; yet 

their conduct under the new Persian dynasty, Avas irre- 

(^) The name of Ckahkutah ae^ iiSlhn for me by a Persian, was ; 

ami of the tribe 
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proacliable. Np-bbi Kha'n, however, resolved, to destroy 
them ; and in February, 1809, under pretence of re- 
warding their twenty-four Sheikhs or Chiefs with dresses 
of honour, he invited them to assemble at the house of 
liis brother Mohammed Jaafar Kiia'n. There, whilst 
they sat, expecting the promised robes, one "Rustam 
jJLj a Georgian favourite of the Prince), who 
had broiiglit troops expressly froni Shiraz ; arrested tlic 
unarmed and unsuspecting chiefs, and threw them into 
prison, whore they were chained by the neck, one to 
another. At the same time, soldiers were despatched to 
Chahutah^ who there massacred the other men of jthaf 
tribe ; treated the women with most brutal violence ; and 
carried off as slaves, all the young girls and boys, having 
pillaged every house, and reduced the place to ruin. 

" One of the Demukh chiefs, after a confinement of several 
weeks, contrived at midnight, while the Taugasiri sentinels 
slumbered on their posts, to extricate his own neck from 
the’^cliain; he then released the other chiefs, and they 
crept silently into the street, but were pursued and 
overpowered ; having neglected to furnish themselves with 
instruments of defence, by disarming their guards. All 
were led back to prison except one, who claimed the 
protection of an Englishman, aifd is now in habits of 
private correspondence with 1^1 generous benefactor. In 
the month of October following, Nebbi Kha'k came 
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again to Bushehr^ and hearing that the imprisoned chiefs 
had endeavoured to escape, he caused them to be secretly 
murdered. Many, it is said, were thrown alive intd deep wells. 
The present Government proposes to repeople Chahkutah 
with families collected from various places ; we passed 
near • the remains of its mud-fort ; and soon after, tiifo 
fine brood-mares which had once belonged to the DonukliSf 
•were offered as a present to Sir Gore Ouseley, from 
Jaafau Kha'n, brother of the Vaztr. 

During the twenty-ninth, we halted at Burazjiittiis 
but foupd it difficult to procure a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for our numerous party. Mohammed Zeki 
Kha'n (^,U. a nobleman of high rank, and chief of 

the tribe, j)aid a visit to the Ambassador ; 

he had arrived from Shiraz the evening before, invested 
with the appointment of Mehmanddr. ' 

Near our camp was the tomb of some mod^^ Imamzddah 
or Mohammedan saint, whose name I did not take the 
trouble to record ; a representation of it, however, is 
annexed, (Plate XII). not for any beauty in the view, 
but as it shews one form of those sepulchral edifices, 

which a traveller in Persia almost daily sees. 

» ' 

On the thirtieth of IV^ch, soon after three o^clock 
we set out from Burazjun, and by a bad and stony 
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path, arrived at the village of Ddlakl or DilM 
then went on to our tents, pitched a little beyond it,' on 
the verge of u pahn-grovc, under rocks and mountains 
so lofty, that they seemecl to present a succession of 
most formidable obstacles to our further progress. By these 
immense bai’riers, the plain was nobly bounded on the 
right hand; and an c.vtensive plantation of date-trees, 
closed our prospect on the left ; (See Plate XV). This 
place of encampment,, was distant from Jiiirazjtiii thir- 
teen miles and three <piarters ; during the last five or six 
miles, we found the air riffensive from the smell of sul- 
phur, and Na2)hta, which oozed from the ground ; besides 
this bituminous substance, a kind of earth is produced 
here, strongly impregnated with nitrous acid ; it is called 
gil-i-tt4rsh (fjijj J£) or “sour clay;” and it is used some- 
times in the composition of sherbet, mixed with sugar 
and diluted with Avatcr(®), 

% 

The inhabitants, as usual, came out to meet the 
Ambassador ; many people also, from a neighbouring 
villagt^, joined the istikbdl, and discharged their matchlock 


(•) III tlic view of Dalki I have sketched the Ambassador’s Sera-perdah^ 

the two principal tents enclosed within a wall of canvass. Mr. Moricr's 
tent and my own, appea; on the left ; neariy- in the middle is a large two-polc 

tent, the Sufrah Khdneh or place wherein we breakfasted and dined. 

Beyond this are tents of the cook and otheFlervants. A Sepfy is introduced as 
sentinel, and a fera^h ^See p. 243). sitting near some baggage contained in the 
^Mkhddus, described above, p. 243. 
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muskets, tlie sound of which Avas reverberated Avith good 
effect among the mountains. PIcre by the exertions of 
our Mehimnddr, the Siurs&t (oLy^) Avas amply provided. 
This is a regulated alloAvanee of sheep, calves, lambs, 
fowls, eggs, milk, butter, bread and other articles of 
food ; also, of barley or grass, for horses and mules ; 
and of fuel, Avith Avhich, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages are obliged to furnish every ilchi or Am- 

bassador, (considered as a guest of the King) on his 
passage through the country. In each place, the chief 
person exacts from the others their due share of the 
contribution ; for the aggregate amount of Avhich, he’ 
receives from the Mefimanddr, a Avritten acknowledge- 
ment; and in the future payment of their rents or 
taxes, a sum is allowed cquiA’^alent to the value. But 
this prospect of indemnification is remote; and has 
sometimes, I fear, proved fallacious. The peasants too, 
are often so poor, that the necessary supply of provisions 
can only be extorted from them by blows ; and houses 
haA'e been abandoned, and flocks driven aAvay on the 
approach of a Mehmanddr., Avith his train of insolent 
and hungry servants, ready to enforce the most oppressive 
or unjust commands. It is said, that the Mehmunddrs 
often require an immoderate siursdt ; tlien commute part of 
the demanded supply for money ; furnishing the Am- 
bassador meauwhile but iieautily under various pretences. 
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That this was not a false accusation, our subsequent 
‘journies proi'cd in two or three instances. 

I went to see a ruined edifice situate in a romantick 
and l)eautiful spot near a fountain of excellent water, 
issuing from rocks overshadoAVcd >vith trees, about one 
mile and a half from DdlJd ; but the building, did not 
appear ancient. 

Much had been said* at Bushehr, of the trouble and 
fatigue which we should experience in travelling over 
the hilly country ; and Father Angelo had long before 
declared that those precipices between the Persian gulf 
and Shiraz were as horrible as any in the w’orld(’^V 
On the thirty first of March we began to ascend the mount- 
ain road, and found that report had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of this journey ; for the winding path rises among 
stupendous rocks, and is rendered dangerous by loose 
stones ; it sometimes affords views of Avild magnificence, 
but more freriuently places the spectator in alarming 
situations on the brink of precipices. We effected. 


(^) ** t Wici precipizzii dalla spiag^ia del mar Persied sin k Sciraz, sono de* 
“pin liorreiidi de’l mondo" Cazoph. Ling. Pers. p. 300. (under the head of 
** Precipith). Father Angeio. for so we generally entitle the **Pere Angc dc 
St. Joseph’' a native of 'Foulouse. Whose family name appears to have been De 
la Brossc, often gives in his Persian column, more than is found in his Italian^ 
French or Latin ; thus, (as above-quoted) hte tells us that the most frightful 
of those precipices are between Shiraz and j^nder Rig and Bandar 

Kung or Kongo 
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however in seven hours our march from Ddlki, to the 
handsome and spacious Caravamerai of Kumr Takhtah 
lately erected byZA'L Kha'n JIj), a distance of 
fourteen miles(®). Here at one o’clock in a room, the 
thermometer stood at 73 in the sun it rose to 113 . 

t 

A very ingenious Trench traveller who visited this country 
ill 1674, declares that the excessive heat forced him and 
his companions to seek coolness, during a whole day, 
in the stream of Kliisht, where hnndfeds of fishes approach- 
ing them at a time, numbers Avere taken by the hand, and 
furnished an abundant mcal(®). 

The mountains over Avhich Ave had passed constitute Avhat 
is called the Kutel-e-Mallu ; it Avould appear tliat the plain 
between this and Biishehr Avas once covered by the sea. 


(') The Persian Caravansera generally comprises four ranges of 

small rooms, foriiiiiig a hollow square, into which the traveller enters by a gale; 
this when fastened at night, secures him, his horses or mules, and baggage 
from depredation. Some Caravansera9 are built near running streams ; others 
arc supplied with water from wells or reservoirs. But the travellef' must bring 
with him every Ihing else necessary for his support and comfort on the road, 
as the bare walls and vaulted roofs of the chambers afford him merely shelter. 
A more particular account of certain Caravanseras, with views, shall be given 
in the course of this work. 


(■) “La chaleur nous faisoit tant dc peine que nous filincs obliges, ayant 
“ rencontre une riviere appelee Khycht Sony, de nous depouiller et nous nictlrc 
^*dans I'eau a I’ombre d'un rocher, et d’y dcroeiircr tout le long du jour, sana 
V quoi nous aurions etouife. 11 fallut souffrir d’y ctre mordus par les poissons 
“ qui venoient a nous par centaine a la fois ; nous en primes a la main tant 
que nous voulAmes, et nous eii dtnftmes ce jour la.'* Eatrait do Journal du 
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and I found many petrified shells about Ddlki and half 
way up the Kiitd\^^). 

m 

Those who, had assembled to congratulate us neap 
the halliug-place this day, were inhabitants of Khishtf- 
a village within four' miles; once probably of 
some note, as a geographical author whose words shall 
be hereafter cited, calls it atowm or city; they composed 
ji numerous peishwdzj having drums, trumpets, and fire- 
arms ; and they entertained us Avith the jerkl bdzi or 
mock lance-play, and several vollies of musketry. On 
entering the Caravanserai^ Za'l Kha'n caused three or 
four thin glass bottles, nearly full of sugar-candy, to be 
broken ; and their contents scattered among the crowd ; a 
manner of complimenting illustrious strangers practised 
ill Persia during many centuries. 

From some men of the istikhdl I inquired, but could 
not obtain any information, concerning sculptures, Avhich 


SieuTPetis, Fils. p. 112 . pubVibhed by M. Langl^s at \be end of \m ‘‘ReVatioa 
dcDourry Effondy'' (Pdris» 18\0\ The great Journal of M. Pelis de la Croix, to 
which this Extract often alludes, and hb Memoifcs," still preserved in manuscript, 
would be a most important literary present from such an editor as M. Laiigles. 

(") This would seem to be a contraction of KuA “ mountain," and 
id ''a rising ground, a hill, tumulus, A'c." But td is by some regarded 
as Arabick, according to the MS. Diet. BerhUn Kattea, which spells Kutel 
thus, Jjif without doubt correctly. Yet, in a Persian translation of Sultan. 
Ba'ber's Commentaries, composed by himself in the iUogfilMl language, I find. 
Kutel written 4 ^^^ two or three times. But my copy of that valuable work> 
is rather" a handsome than an accurate Manuscript, 
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in the year 1787, existed near a garden at Khisht, 
according to tlie verbal information of a friend, whose 
remarks on • other parts of this country have alwaj's 
proved accurate and just. From the particulars furnished 
by his recollection, imperfect after a lapse of many 
years, I am induced to imagine tlmt those figures which 
he saw, represented king Siiapu'r, Baiira'ai, or some 
other princes of the Sassanian dynasty, although tjic 
villagers entitled them Sela'ma'jj and A'bsa'l; names 
of personages only known in the fictions of poetical 
Roinance(“). 

* 

The veracity of my friend is not impeached by the 
ignorance of those from whom I iiuiuired respecting the 
sculptures. Of Persians, where antiquities arc concerned, 
the extreme indifference has been already noticed, and 
various proofs of it might be given from my own ob- 
servation. There were people of no mean rank, inhabitants 
of Darabgird dining the greater part of their lives, who, 
before they accompanied me, had never seen the mag- 
nificent relief cut on a rock within half an hour’s ride 

(“) I do not recollect Sel.Vma'n and Absa% ( j in any work besides 

the extraordinary poem of Ja'mi, to which their names are prefixed, and 
which celebrates their unfortunate loves. The story has no relation to Persia^ 
for Selama'n’s father was ''King of the Ionian country/' 

and the scene lies> accordingly* in Greece, 
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of that city. At Tehran I could not find one, and believe 
there were but few, who had visited or even heard of 
the sculpture in a mountain not five miles distant. 
Whilst the Ambassador and his English cennpanions 
were engaged at Shaphr, in exploring the ancient monu> 
iiicnts, our Zeki Kha'n, who had never seen 

them, composed himself to sleep under the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, and left the place without bestow- 
ing one thouglit on ijs antiquities. A Khhn or noble- 
man, whose pilgrimage to Mecca and travels in more 
distant regions, were often the subject of extravagant 
boasting, acknowledged to me that twelve or fourteen 
times when on his w'ay between Jsfahdn and Shiraz, 
he had halted for several hours within two miles of 
Persepolis, yet never once ascended the steps JemshkVs 
Throne, nor entered the Palace of Darius ; although he 
had read and probably believed, that those admirabre 
remains were the ^rorks either of King Solomon or of 
preternatural beings. lie did not glory, it must be owned, 
in this want of curiosity ; I have often witnessed the 
astonishment of strangers, at his exaggerated and most 
erroneous descriptions of the columns, the excavations, and 
sculptures found among those ruins, of which he spoke,"*1ll 
objects that he had frequently and minutely examined(^*). 


('*) individuals, however^ are sometimes found in regions of more classical 
taste, equally iudiffereot respecting the antiquities of their country* Thus the 
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But the peasants are sometimes interested in concealing 
the knowledge of any monuments that may exist near 
their villages ; for however willing a visitor might be to 
recompense their trouble in showing them, the rapacity 
of his Persian servants would, in many cases, frustrate 
the master’s liberal intentions They suspect, also, that 
Europeans, in general, possess the art of discovering 
from inscriptions, from the attitude of statues, and other 
modes of indication, the spot where gold and jewels have 
been concealed : for they suppose, and I am induced 
by man}' reasons to agree in their opinion, that most, 
perhaps all, of the ancient ruins, arc still depositories 
of valuable treasures. 

It is not probable that the sculptures seen at Khisht 
have totally disappeared within the space of four 
and twenty years. The design of this digression Vvill be 
fulfilled if it lead to a discovery of those figures. 

Before five o’clock on the first day of April wc pro- 
ceeded from Ku-.dr Takhtah but did not arrive at our 
camp until ten, although the distance, by the pedometer 


lively and entertaining “ Travels*' of General Cockburoe, in Sicily, &c. (2 Vols. 
Oct. 1816), mention, that the Curate of Calatitini never visited the Temple 
of Segesta, although he had resided fifteen years within three miles of its 
ruins^ until curiosity to see some strangers, who were examining it, induced 
him to go there. VoK 11. p. 20. 

2 U 
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was only nine miles; our road up the steep Kutd of 
Comdredge being obstructed by fragments of rocks 

fallen from the mountain's side, about which it winded; 
sometimes through chasms so narrow as scarcely to admit 
a loaded mule ; and at many turns impending over 
torrents and abysses, Avhere one false step must have 
precipitated the traveller into destruction. 

Our tents were pitched near Comdredge at the foot of 
some hills; one of these I climbed, to inspect the Ca/oa- 
i-Fcrhdd, A*Si) Ferhdd’s Castle or Fort, of which, in a 

riiincd state, arc visible the walls and towers of stone, with 
the well. It had lately been occupied by a band of 
robbers. Whilst examining these remains I almost forgot 
that they stood on a considerable eminence ; so much 
more elevated appeared the adjacent mountains. (Sec Plate 
XVII). This fort, however, commanded an extensive view, 
comprehending the Caravamcrai, the village of Comdredge 
and its fine plain, through which could be discerned the road 
leading to Cuzerun, llesidcs the famous sculptor who 
flourished in Kurdistan, (See p. 233), many illustrious 
Persians have borne the name of Ferha'd. 

The province of Pars seems to have abounded with 
small mountain-forts as well as castles of considerable 
magnitude. “ Their number,” says a writer of the tenth 
century, “ was once ascertained from the publick registers. 
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“and it amounted to five thousand We find it, 
afterwards, reduced to seventy and some few ; and 
HamdallaiiCazvi'ni enumerates only sixteen as retaining 
any importance in his time, the fourteenth ccntury(‘^). 
But the remains of hundreds are still visililc, and every 
modern traveller may confirm the report ot Ka!nipler(‘^). 

I accompanied Mr. Morier, and some other gentle- 
men of the Embassy on a visit to our Mehmaiuldr. We 
found him in a large tent, luindsoiucly furnished with 
hangings of Mamlipatam chintz. On the floor or ground 
was spread a carpet of rich colours and fine texture ; 
and over this were laid pieces of soft nammed a kind 
of fell) on wiiich we placed ourselves, having left outside 
the door, according to Persian custom, our boots, shoes, 
and slippers ; here we were regaled Avilh pipes, coffee, 
tea, fruit, sAveet-ineats and rose-water. Auu’l llAssAif 
Kha n was present and avc enjoyed for near an hour 
the lively conversation of our frank and good-natured 
host ; although 1 was not the only person who felt the 


USA 

MS. Siir al btldtin. d 




MS. Aozhat al Colub, ^Gcogr. ch. xii). jJ 

# 

('*) Nec enini vallem peragraveris^ quse non in acli»iti moutis cacumine, vestigium. 
quodJain niiiuiinenti prsebeat/' <&c. Ainoenit. £xot. p. 304. 
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want of chairs, and found that either to sit cross-legged 
so Ion", or to support the body on the knees and 
heels, were, ou a first trial, situations extremely irksome. 

I 

The camp here was plentifully supplied with mutton, 
fowls, eggs and bread. The Ambassador received a 
present of some SAird? wine, rose-water, several partridges, 
and a kind of antelope or long-horned mountain-goat, 
called 5^3: (jj) by the Persians, and Tish {(Jm) by the Arabs. 
Here also was abundance of mdst^ coagulated 

milk or clotted cream, slightly sour, which when diluted 
with water forms db i ddgh{'^jjK^\)f a beverage in warm 
weather equally grateful and salubrious(*®). 

Khisht is enumerated among the towns of Pars by 
Ebn IIaukal in the tenth centuryP^), and it would appear 


(*®)Dr. Hyde in liis Miscellaaeous Works (Vol. II«p. 601), describes from a Persian 
MS. the lusHiner of preparing a certain taiismanick ring, the wearer of which, “ must 
“ not,*’ says he, “ eat either Ash or mast/* And he explains mast to signify acorns, 
** nuts, chesnutsor such likelhings as grow in the wood/’ But, I think, that prohi- 
bition alluded rather to the butter-milk or sour milk called which Saadi repre- 
sents a.<i incongruous with dsh, in a tetrastich beginning UuiJb 

and enumerating .^^ en things which are fieriiicious if all used on the same day. One 
passage of this tetrastich (which it is not necessary to quote), will remind the 
classick reader of an Epigram (by some uncertain author) in the Greek " Anthologia/’ 
Lib. L cap. 37, epig. 24. (Edit Lubiii. 1604. p. 117). 

or VOS, cal ftt Xoerpa, kqI ij irepl Koirpcv ’spwi), ^ 

Oivriptfp iTffifrec ti)v 'o5ov els aiS/fp, 


C) Oriental Geography, p. 69. 
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that Khisht and Comdredge were both considered in the 
fourteenth century as holding a higher rank than can 
be now assigned to them, although the inhabitants have, 
probably, retained their character unaltered. “ They arc,” 
says Hamd ALLAH Mastowfi, “two cities or towns 
“ situate in the midst of the mountainous region of the 
“ garmir (or warm country) ; they have running streams, 

and produce date-trees and corn, and nothing else. The 
“ corn is watered here both artificially, and by rain ; and 
“the men are thieves and highAvay robbers, expert in 
“ the use of arms’X’"). Ha'fiz Abru's account of Kliisht 
and Comdredge is borrowed almost verbally from the des- 
cription above-quoted ; he reduces them to small cities 
or towns, and adds, (what we found in one instance 
to be true) that the water was “wann and unplea- 
sant’X’®). 

j .Vjb y'jy <rr»l 3 (‘®) 

ui j jjy 

In this passage of the Nozhat al Colub, (ch. 12;» l suspected that city or town had 
been written through some mistake for Village, But my four manuscript copies agree 
in Shahr, The word this quotation is derived from ^1^9 siguifyiiig 

(besides the face, heavy rain, and splendour) J-cW J\j\) t£ 4U *'corn of 

*• which the growth is promoted by means of rain-water.*' MS. Berhan Kattea. 

('•) He styles them ehahrektXhz diminutive ofa city or town, and the water 

he describes as ^ ^ garmunakMuh.yi^^ Tarikh-u Hafiz AbrUm We might 

translate « unwholesome/' It is often used for «sick;' or, *‘unweir 

in speaking of persons* 
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At an early hour on the second we commenced our 
journey from Comdredge and proceeded through the plain 
wliich, from haze and mist, resembled a beautiful lake 
inclosed within an amphitheatre of mountains, rising high 
above its surface, but not reflected as in the kindred 
phienoineuon called by French travellers mirage; it con- 
stituted however, that deceptive appearance for which 
the Persians have various namos(*°). 

Having penetrated many difllcult passes of tl\c Kutel, M’hilst 
the narrow valley of Tang~i~Turkun uXij) was below 
us on the right, we came to Deris once a very 

large town ; now inhabited only by a few jjoor people. 
Among the ruins (chiefly consisting of vaulted rooms and 
arches), 1 could remark but two buildings in a perfect 
state. The cemetery, through which our road lay, indi- 
cated an ample degree of former jiopidation, and was 
ornamented or guarded by the figure of a lion cut in 
stouc(*‘). Five or six miles farther we reached our tents, 

(*®) Such as Kuri'tb (<--> Kivtr Nnnayesh 6b [<l^\ W6lah (d!lj) 

Scrub &C. 

(*‘) Some Persians of good general information acknowledged to me» that the;y knew 
not vthy sculptured lions were placed hi oianv ceme(eric.s, although the custom was^ 
as they believed, veiy ancient. Niebuhr says that they marked the graves of such 
puhfavans or wrestlers, as had attained celebrity for strength and skill; (Voyage, &c. 
T-Omelt. p, 143 ^ Anist. 1780) I suspected in those figures a supersitious allusion 
to A LI, w hom Uic' Persians venerate under the title of Shir-i-Khuda of 

“ Lion ot God.” And at a Turkish village where wonumeuts of Christian w orship. 
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close to the fine garden of Cazcrun{^^,jj^f and about tlnce 
quarters of a mile from that city. Tiie journey of this 
day was twenty miles ; in the course of it we saw some 
rahd&rics houses on the road-side, where soldiers 

were stationed to protect passengers, and levy tolls on 

t 

merchandise 

The crowds of those who welcomed us Avith the noise 

of muskets and of musical instruments, Averc considerable : 

% 

and Avomcn had asseinbletl in great numbers to sec the 
ilchi fhinglci, or European Ambassador. Many 

of these were Avell-drcssed and did not much conceal their 
faces ; some Avere comely. They understood that Sir 
Gore Ouselcy travelled with his hliurcm ; and I heard 
one of them as the paUmkin and cajdtah jiassed, eagerly 
exclaim to a little girl, in the true southern accent, “4/V/, 
• huiy ll'tbp Joon, zanhd-i ilchi oomadand : “ come, come,'’ 
“Bi'by Joox, the Ambassador’s Avives arc coining”(®*). 

Still remained, 1 should have mistaken for the Lions above mentioned, some large, 
riifle, and very t‘qiiiv<»cal forms in the burial place; had not the heads exhibited an 
appearance of curled horns ; and a poor Armenian who ^poke Persian, assured uic 
that they had been set up in honour of the Barrch-i Khudu or “ Lamb of Cod." 

(») Her words Vj To form plurals, whe.Lrr 

in names of animals or of tiling's without life, the mo<lcrn Persians use Aa ^ .is an 
adjunct, even where an would seem more proper, ft must, however, be allowed 
that some Grammarians regard those terminations as iiidiATereutly applicable in the 
formation of plurals, whatsoever may he the noun. See the Lexic. Persu-rurc. 
quoted by Graves, in his “Elertlent. Ling. Pers. p 27. (Loud, 1640). Father Angelo 
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Although it comprised great numbers of men, both on 

foot and on horseback, yet the isHkbdl was not such as 

Cazerun seemed to promise ; for it wore the appearance 

of a very large town ; and with the ruined buildings 

outside its walls, extended several miles along the foot 

« 

of a steep and lofty mountain, (See the View which I 
sketched from our camp, Plate XVI). But the civil 
wars that spread desolation throughout all Persia within 
the last hundred years,^ reduced the population of this 
city from fifty or sixty thousand, to four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and of these, it is said, many have lately fled 
to other places from the rapacity and tyranny of their 
rulers. 

I had not sufficient leisure for making personal researches ; 
but from answers returned to my inquiries it is not 
improbable that vestiges of a Fire-temple and of other 
ancient monuments yet remain near Cazer&n. Ebn’ Hau- 
KAL mentions some existing in his time, (tlic tenth cen- 
tury) at this city, of which he notices the pure air, the 

* 

in the Clavis prefixed to his Gazophyl. Ling. Pers. p. 12. &c. In familiar discourse^ 
the plural of an adjective is soinetinies formed by the addition of ha; thus I once heard 
two diminutive persons described as du kuehikhA^ “ the two little;” no 

substantive being expressed. And the MS, Btrkan Kattea (in voce jflf) has the 
word pesier zMehaif for grand-children^ the descendants of a son." 

Bi'by Joon, (or rather Ja'n is a name very, frequent among Persian 

females ; and I shall hereafter notice the work of MiKZA JooN (or Ja'n), an iogenioua 
man of letters at Shiraz^ 
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well-water, and the plenty of fruits and crops(*‘’). An 
author of the thirteenth century describes it as a very 
flourishing place, abounding in fruit, and environed with 
country-houses, gardens and date-groves. On the authority 
of IsTAKURi he celebrates the linen made here, and a 
kind of garment called shatvi from shatta a neigh- 
bouring district. Most of the houses stood on a rising 
ground, below which were the bazdrsy or markets, and 
dwellings of the merchants. Here Azzad ad' Dour,EH 
constructed a publick edifice or serai wherein per- 
sons assembled, skilled in all trades and having goods 
of every sort ; the daily income arising from this .sera* 
amounted to ten tliousand direms^'). 

The claim of CazerUn to remote anticpiity is supported 
by the testimony of several writers: and though T adbi 
the historian, and after him Ami'n Ra'zi, ascribe the 
foundation of it to King Coha'd, in the sixth cen- 
tury(®^) ; yet many distinguished geogi'aphcrs inform us 

(”) Oriental Geography, p. 05. — 100. 

(®*) oJ See the MS. iSeir al belad of Zak aria 

Gazvi'ni, in the account of Cazerun, (third climate). 

(”) See the MS. Tarikh-i-Tahri, (in the history of Coba'd ol^’)and the M.S. Ilaft 
Aklimof Ami'n Ra'zi, in the account of Cazerun, (third climate). He styles this city 
“ a mine of learned men,” as 1 before remarked. Sec p. 187. 


3 ir 
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that it was built by Tahmubas, a prince of tlie first 
dynasty ; who reigned above eight hundred years before 
Clirist. 

Tliat Taiimubas was the founder of CazeHift, is affirm- 
ed by IIamdallau Mastowfi ; and he adds that it ori- 
ginally consisted of three villages, N&red, Derbest, and 
Ralibdn, dependant on BesMvtir, (or Shapur) until Fiau'z, 
erected them into a city, which his son Coba'd aug- 
mented to a considerable size. That, as it had been 
formed of separate districts, there was, even at the time 
when he composed his geographical treatise, (the four- 
teenth century) a distance between its various buildings, 
maJiy of which were mansions e([ual to castles. That 
it Avas furnished with water by means of three subterrane- 
ous conduits named respectively after the three villages ; 
but that the people chiefly trusted to rain for a supply. 
That it aftbrded oranges, lemons, and different fruits of 
a Avarm climate, besides a kind of date called Jildn 
(JU».) such as coidd not be found in any other place ; and 
that here was a manufactory of fine linen, which deriAcd 
peculiar excellence from the water of the liahbdn conduit(®®). 


See the MS. Nozhat al Col&b* clu xii. 1 know not whether we may class among the 
fruit-trees which according to Hamdallah and other writers abounded at this placo» 
the Zartn Dirakht “ Oolden Tree/' described in the MS. Diet. 

Serhan Kattea^ as having leaves like the olive, and growing in great numbers at 
Cazerun, 
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Ha'fiz Abru'' attributes the foundation of CazoUn to 
Tahmukas, and its destruction to the wars which hap- 
pened when Alexander invaded Persia ; it was rebuilt, he 
says, by Shapu r the son of Ardesiii'r ; but again sunk 
into decay ; and it appears^ to have been, in the fifteenth 
century, but partially inhabited. That most of its great 
buildings had been formerly constructed on the plan 
of ft)rtified villas, he imputes to fear of the Shebnugdrians 
who infested the neighbouring toxritories. 'J'lie conduit 
of Rahbtin yielded very little water ; this, however, 
imparted an admirable whiteness to the linen steeped 
or washed in it, and the conduit became sul)jcct to the 
(ih'dn or board of rcvenue(®^). 


This writer, who often copies IIamdax.lati Mastowki, 
s[)caks of the villages from which Cazen'm had been 
formed, its want of river-water, the people’s dependence 
on rain, on wells, and the three conduits. It is, how- 
ever, by no means singular in this deficiency ; a traveller 
might wonder why considerable towns of Persiji had 
been built in situations so remote from rivers, that an 
article indispensably necessary to the common purposes. 


("j Seethe M^.Tarikh-i-Hqfiz Abrii, (account of The Shtbangarians 
mentioned in this passage were people of ShtbAngarah (^1^1^) which some 
reckon as a district of /*ors, on the borders of A‘ir««n; (Seethe MS Diet. Btrhan 
Kattea ) ; and oihers as a distinct province ; thus IIamdallah devotes to it the 
tbirteeudi chapter of his Nozbiat al Col&b, (Geographical Section). 
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the comforts and luxuries of life, could not be procured 
■without much trouble and expense, and seldom in a 
state of original purity. It also excited my surprise 
that thus disadvantageously circumstanced, should 

have drained of its population the neighbouring city of 

C 

Sfutpiir ; “which,” as one of our Persiqn coinpanious 
assured me, “ occupied a plain resembling the terrestrial 
paradise in temperature of climate, and fei tilty of soil ; 
in the beauty and fragrance of its plants and flowers ; 
and in the delicious coolness of its murmuring streams.” 
lie abruptly closed this poetical description, by men- 
tioning in simple language, that the country about 
Sliapur yielded abundance of partridges, and other game, 
and was particularly adapted to the sport of hawking. 

Much also was reported of the ruins and fine scidp- 
turcs visible in that place, concerning which I had 
made extracts from various manuscri])ts ; and, as the 
Ambassador thought proper to halt one day at Cazerun, 
that all who had suftered from heat and fatigue, might 
be enabled to overcome the remaining diflicultics of their 
journey ; I rejoiced in the opjiortunity of obtaining 
even a momentary sight of Shapur and its anti(|uitics, 
said to be distant only four Jarsakhs, or Jarsangs (between 
fourteen and fifteen miles). 

'I’he Ambassador, mean wdiilc, discovered, and took proper 
measures to frustrate, a plot devised for the assassination 
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of Abu\ IlAssAif Kha'n ; whose honourable mission 
to England ; the kindness shcAvn liim ; and the riches 
supposed to have been lavished on him there; (for it 
M-as whisperetl that he had received from tlie East-lndia 
company an hundreil thousand pounds) awakened the 
envy and jealousy of a formidable enemy ; the more 
dangerous as he professed the Avai’incst friendship. It is 
probable, also, that he attributed to the K/ian a degree 
ol inrtuence over Sir (Jore Ouscley, which, he might 
a[)prehcnd, would not be always exerted in a maimer 
favourable to his own designs. Jic'ing himself in ano- 
ther (piarter of the kingdom, his agents were instructed 
so to contrive Abu’l Hassan’s death on the road 
between Bnskehr and Shiraz, that it should appear either 
the result of an attack made by robbers, or of an 
accidental fall from his horse, among tlic rocks and 
precipices. 

About this time there were in circulation some ex- 
traordinary rumours concerning Nkbbi Kha'n, avIio 
had lately received orders to appear at court; where, 
many pereons expected that he avouUI lose his head. Ac- 
cording to intelligence brought from Tehran, the king 
expressed considerable displeasure on account of the 
Deniukh massacre, and on a former occasion had said 
to that Vazir ; “thou knowest how I have punished 
and disgraced two illustrious noblemen, the chiefs of 
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“tribes; thou, wlio art of mean origin, must not hope 
“to escape with the privation of eyes, like Chera'i^h 
“Ai.i Kha'n (yU. 5 o** a bastinado on the 

“ soles of thy feet so severe that tlie nails shall drop oflF, 
“like Nasser Kha'n ^); for thy crimes, life 

“must be the forfeit.” Notwithstanding this caution 
from a Monarch who rarely threatens in vain, and 
w’hose slightest command would have been the signal 
for instant execution ; the minister returning to Shims 
persevered in his oppressive conduct; depopulating by ex- 
cessive rapacity the towns and villages within his juris- 
<liction ; and in consequence of the last summons from 
Tehran, those who within a few days had not only 
endeavoured to palliate his guilt, but even talked of his 
good qualities, now openly acknowledged their delight 
at the prospect of his destruction, which they thought 
inevitable. 

3. The Ambassador, accompanied by most of the English 
gentlemen, set out from Cazerun at five in the mornings 
and having passed through Deris, turned off to the plain 
of Shajmr ; which in apparent fertility, in beauty and 
in its limpid streams, seemed worthy of the praises 
above recorded. The report, also, with respect to game 
was fully justified ; for the Mehmdnd&r's hawk, within an 
hour, killed several partridges and some other birds. 
Thus my wish to see the amusement of hawking was 
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here gratified ; but at the expense of time that ' certainly 
might have been much better employed in a spot 
studded with antiquities, which none of our travel- 
writers had visited ; although the short, but sufficiently 
accurate description, heard and reported by Kiempfer, 
^See his Amcen. Exol. p. 364), might have proved them 
fit objects of antiquarian research^®®). 

I contrived, however, in about three hours to obtain 
a glimpse of the most obvious and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal remains both of the houses and publick buildings ; 
with fragments of pillars and capitals which bespoke a 
Grecian or Homan hand ; and of the numerous figures 
cut in tablets on the rock ; and, Avhether executed by 
European or Persian artists, evidently monuments of the 
Sassanian King whose name has been confened on the 
j)lacc, and whom avc call Sapores or S<ipor{^). 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


(”) At the time oftliis, his second visits Mr* Morior's excellent account of his first 
excursion to Shapur was in the London press, from which it issued in 1812 ; enridicd 
with notes and illustrations hv the learned editor, Mr. Inglis, who has ingeniously 
compressed into a few pages, the result of such multifarious reading and elegant in- 
quiry, that it would disappoint the publick hope were one so qualified to shine as an 
original author, much longer contented with celebrity acquired as a commentator. 

(») The modern Shapur has been softened or abridged from flic 

original name Shahpuhri, as it appears on various medals and gems, and in 
Pahlavi inscriptions on marble, which I copied at Persepolis and shall give 
engraved in another part of this work, as they seem to have escaped the 
notice of preceding travellers. 
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Having heard that the hills bounding this plam 
contained many vestiges of ancient castles and temples, 
I sketched on first entering it, the distant appearance 
of some ruins which it was not in my power to exam- 
ine more nearl^r. They were situate on the side of a 
mountain (See Plate XVII), and resembled some brick- 
works of the early Musdmdm ; yet future researches 
may perhaps exalt them into the remains of a Pire* 
Temple, and I regret^ that it was not in my pbwer to 
inspect them more closely. I must also regret, that my 
view of another ruin was hasty and indistinct ; for, as 
a peasant afterwards informed me, it is trailed tlic athh 
kaddah or “ Pire-Temple,” and one of my English 

companions thought that a rude sculpture which he no- 
ticed in it, had been designed to represent a Bull. The 
JManuscri[)t Stif al helddn (in a passage comprising some 
diflicultics Avhich I shall not here stop to discuss) gives 
the name of Gaow-ser (j-ylS") or “ bull-headed,” to a 
Eirc-'I’emple existing at this place in the tenth century ; 
and called, according to the printed, work of Enir 
Haukal, Gawsh or Kamhi^). 



C°) Orient. Ccogr. p. 95. The difference between Gfwwscr and Gawsh 

arises merely from inaccurate penmanship in one of the 
original MSS. It is not surprising that a bull's head" should appear among 
the ornamental sculptures of an ancient edifice in this country; if, as FiRDAUSI' 
relaies, tin* steel inaee with which Fertdu'n, one of the earliest Persian Kings, 
destroyed the tyrant Zoha'k, was made in the form of a bull's head, tind 

therefore called Gaow ser and gaow-peiger ; gaow-chehr (/^ 

iSrc, In the army also of Cai Khusrau, (Cyrus), we find that a bull's, or 
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To the extremity of this mountain I proceeded, and 
turning on the right, observed that its rocky surface was 
clilsselled into various tablets or compartments, exhibiting 
tlie forms of chiefs and warriors, victorious and vainjuished. 

The study during many* years of gems and medals, 
which . by their inscriptions in the Vahlavi language 
incontestably proved that they belonged to Princes of 
the Sa^aniun dynasty, had rendered so familiar the 
coimtenanccs of several, that, even without any expectation 
of seeing him represented here, 1 should have esisily 
recognised in the principal figure of each perfect com- 
jiarlnicnt, ‘ Sie mighty Sha'pu'u, who styled himself the 
“ king of kings,” and w'hom we might pronounce the 
vainest of nionarchs if all the similar monuments visible 
in Persia w'cre executed by his own desire. Such comuie- 
niorate his glory, not only at the spot which bears his 
name, but at Nakhsh-i-Kmtam and Nak/ish-i-JltJch, near 






bufTalo's head was the device on a generars banner, ^Jand this 

general was from Jstakhr, or Persepolis, according to one line copy ol*lhe Shahnamah 
which 1 «hall more particularly examine when tracing armorial enY.igns to an Kasterii 
source^ Kustam, the chief hero of Persian RomHnce 4 .appears in many ilhiminateil 
MSS. wieldiiJi^ a ponderous bull-headed mace. That the hull or ox was of gicat 
importance in ancient mythology is well known, from the works of various learned 
witera besidea Vosaius (De Idololatria), and Bryant; (Analysis, Arc). Indeed a 
authcieiit number. of most satisfactory proofs may be found passim, in one valuable 
work, the “ Recliercbea surles Artsde la Grfecc/'of M. D’llancarville, an autiq lary 
able and acromplisbed, though sonietimca fanciful ; who triii;^ the etublemaiick 
ox or bull to sciilpturca at Persepolia, and to ages that preceded Zoroaster, (Rtch. 
Tome 11, ^upplem. 130, 134, &c). 

2 O 
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the ancient capital of his empire; and I beheld memo- 
rials of his triumph at Dardbgerd in the south, and at 
Bat in the northf^). 


On the first tablet jit Shapur (of which my little sketch, 
Plate XVII. fig. o, will convey some idea) may be traced, 
though indistinctly, the form of a captive or suppliant, 
Ijelween two horsemen, from one of whom he seems with • 
c.\tended arms to solicit mercy. The figures are igan- 
tick proportions, but much effaced, and it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain the outlines of Shapu'r ; for him 
I would suppose that personage Avhose mercy the suppliant 
implores, and beneath Avhosc horse’s feet, Iwe discern 
the lifeless body of some foe ; a barbarous but expressive 
attribute that designates the royal conrpieror in different 
places ; and may, perhaps, tend to confirm the report 
of a Greek historian, who relates that Sapores filled 
with his slaughtered enemies, the fissures and hollow 
places between rising grounds, so tluit he and his Persian 
horsemen might ride over their bodies as on a plain(**). 


PerhapH he found so|^e pleasure in contemplating his own image thus 
coti8])ic lions in so many parts of liis dominions ; forTADRi informs us that *'$hapi}'R 
was of a very beautiful countenance, which so fascinated 

an Arabian Princess that she betrayed her father and his citadel into the hands of 
his mortal foe, the Persian Monarch. 


0”) He k'ai rc fftjpav^S^ Kal KoiXa rwvcp roit opeert ^paypAv, roia trCtfiaffiv 

avairXtjQovy rmy Tresrilpkrwp av^punrvy, Kal irpos lerorrira ^epay rvy \6^u¥ ru btearura 
KQi Kai ovrta Ka^iirrrevtiy £v avrois Kal hiajiaiyeiv wvKtp ofiaKov rus 

aKpyeuts. Agalh. Hist Lib. Ill, p. 129. (Lugd, Bat 15P4). 
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This attribute is found in the next tablet, a fine piece 
of sculpture, forty one feet long and about twenty feet 
high ; divided into several compartments, and containing 
so many figures and each figure retpuring such minute 
detail that, having sketched a. few, I laid aside my 
pencil, feeling that kind of despair which arises from 
the contemplation of a task too great to be performed 
within the time allowed. On the opposite bank of the 
river ^ler tablets appeared, claipiing examination ; and 
manuscripts had informed me that a cavern here con- 
cealed objects no less extraordinary than those imme- 
diately wi^in the traveller’s notice. 1 therefore resolved 
to see, liwever hastily, all sculptures offering themselves 
for inspection, and to. seek among the rocks and recesses 
of the mountains, those vestiges of anti(|uity indicated 
by Persian writers, and by local report. To my inertness, 
also, concerning the great mojniment, .,jUwas reconciled 
by considering, that Mr. Morier had ali;ieady delineated 
fiv^ or six of the principal figures ; and that Major D’Arcy 
had undertaken the general view with which he has 
permitted me- to decorate this work, and which in its 
extensive range comprehends that j|ntercsting sculpture ; 
(See Plate XVIII). Su.i'pu'k conspicuous from the 
globular ornaments above his crown, and mounted on a 
spirited charger, leads by the right hand one captive 
Roman, whilst another kneels before hii||^in the attitude 
of submission. Facing him are several men on foot, of 
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■whom some appear to carry standards and trophies ; 
among the figures which I sketched were three, holding 
certain things that suggested a momentary idea of mu- 
sicjil instruments; they are, probably, articles of the Roman 
spoil, (Sec Plate XVII. fig. b). Near the King’s horse 
there is a short inscription, of which my copy, from 
accidental obliteration, retains only those characters 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 18). They 
are placed in a dircctiop nearly perpendicular, lik^fCgcnds 
on the Fire-altars of some Sassanian medals, and the lines 
on a stone Fire-alUir Avhich I discovered between Shiraz 
and Fasa (or Paso, the supposed Pasagarda), and shall 
describe hcrcarter. Behind the king are tA\'(> ranks of 
Persian horsemen ; a little Avinged and naked child, 
resembling our common representation of an angel or 
a cupid, seems to bear toAvards him one of those fillets 

Avhich Eastern y^jnees bound on their foreheads as em- 

•> 

bleins of royal authority ; the ends of a similar fillet 
Avave on the conqueror’s shoulders ; and one, (Avitli the 
tiara) is olferred to his descendant Vabiiara'n, or Bau- 
ra’m on im dals which exhibit it in the hand of a 
youth or prince(^’). .^But as the angel is evidently an 


(”) Sec a gold medal of the Cabinet du Rot at Paris (in the Third Supplement to 
PcUcrins “ Receuil de Medailles," PI. II. p. 40). Of this medal I deciphered the 
PaMavi inscription, as of another (silver) preserved in the Hunterian Museum and 
exliibiiing the sained|^^e See *‘Observ. on some Med, and Gems/’ &c, (Lond* 

4801), Section 1. and the frontispiece* . 
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allegorical personage, (and, not improbably, the work of 
Grecian or Roman captives) ; wc may, pcrhaj)s, suppose 
an allusion to the victory by which Siiapu'r had trans- 
ferred to his own brow, the diadem of a fallen Monarch(‘^‘). 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was Valerian, the 
Roman Emperor, vaiupiishcd near Edessa (in the year of 
Christ 26O), by Sapor the son of Artaxerxes, as our 
historians denominated Shapu'r the first; uho durins- 

O 

the life of his father Ardeshi'r, was admitted to the 
participation of supreme dominion, aceording to Persian 
writers; and their account is confirmed by at least one 
fine sculpture near Persepolis, and a very rare medal, 
preserved in the Pembroke cabinet(“). All the most 


(•^) Under the Arsacidan dynasty, wlikli Shapu'r's father had overthrown, the 
Persians were accustomed to see allegorical figures, a gotidess, a genius, or a victory, 
on medals of their kings ; presenting, like the angel at Shaputf a tiara, a garland, or a 
palm-hranch. Of those medals (which bore Greek inscriptions) Vaillaiit, Pellerin, and 
other iiiimisniaticai writers, have given many engravings. Some also, are in my own 
collection ; one, found whilst I was at Tehran, (in May 1812) among the neighbouring 
ruins of Rat (or Rhages), is of silver, and corresponds to that medal which Vaillant 
would assign to the first or second Arsaces (Arsacid. Imp. pp. 8-17, &c. Faria 1728) ; 
but Pellerin, perhaps more justly, to the thirteenth; Mithridates, III (Receuilde Med. 
p. 149. PI. XV). On this we see Pallas offering to the!^;^foiiarch a crown or wreath 
with pendent fillets. That those Arsacidans coined money with Pahlavi legends 
more peculiarly for the use of their Persian subjects, I have elsewhere remarked, (See 
** Observ. on Gems and Medals, &c. Sect. VII) ; and uiil hereafter show from some 
silver coins which 1 possess. 

(*•) I particularly allude to those figures of which Mr. Morier has given the outlines 
in hi|;* Journey through Persia,'* &c. Plate XIX. p. 138, and on wbit^some observations 
shall be offered in my account of Persepolis. These and other sculptured figures at 
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important facts that Greek and Latin records furnish, 
concerning Sapor, have been judiciously collected by 
Gil>bon ; who applied in vain to D’llerbeldt for Persian 
accounts of tliat victory which must have proved so 
flattering to the conqueror’s fellow-countrymen ; and the 
English historian might have regretted, as on another 
subject, that the celebrated French orientalist had not 
found and used a Persian translation of Tabri’s Arabick 
Chronicle composed in the ninth ccntury(^). 1 have consul- 
ted different copies of this version ; the nearest approximation 


the same place (now absurdly called Nakhsh i Rejeh or the Portrait of 

Rejeb'Os represent, in my opinion the admission of Shapl'r to a share in the royal 
authority ; expressed by the tiara and iiliels attached to it, which he and his father 
Akdeshi'r hold between them. The medal bearing in Pahlavi characters, on one 
side the name of ArdesiiTk, and on the other of Shapu'k, may bo seen in the '* Pern- 
• broke Collection,” (Part. 11. Plate 77) and, thence copied, in the *' Atiliquarv’s Maga- 
*' zinc or Archaeological LibrarY,”(No. UI), illustrating a memoir which 1 communicated 
(in 1808;, to the editor of that work; proving from Tadri and Firdausi, Sha'pu'r’s 
participation of empire with his father, which the Pembroke medal confirmed, and 
to which the sculpture, discovered, or at least delineated, biiice that time, indubitably 
alludes. It is also the subject of a fine sculpture at Firuzabdd, (the place anciently 
called Jur or Gur ), as 1 judge from the drawing made there by Major D',\rcy. 

(=>•) “ So little has been preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the 
** modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious 
** to their nation. See Biblioth^que Orientate.*' (Gibbon's Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire, chap. x. note 150). “ Amidst our meagre relations, 1 must regret, that 

D'HerbelOt has not found and used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he 
** says, with many extracts from the native historians of the Ghehers or Magi.” ^Gibb. 
Rom. Emp. (chap LI. note 33;. The copy of Tab R i’s Chronicle which I chiefly 
quote (after a collation with three others more modern, in my own collection), was 
transcribed in the yegr 1446, and fills two large folio volumes. ^ 
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to Valcrianus,” that they afford, is Arvanus 
and I^^t that these names indicate Valerian 

appears from Tabri’s description of the person B^ho 
bore them ; for he B'as one of the Roman Sovereigns 
\J^) who having been conquered by Shapu'r 
in a fort near Antioch, was led into Susiana ; B'here 
the Persian Monarch undertaking some extensive struc- 
tures (at Shushter), obliged his captive to assist in tlie 
B'ork, by pi'ocuring experienced .artists from Rome or 
Greece, and he promised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation. The task Avas performed, 
and Shapu'r observed his promise; but first cut oft' 
the Roman Chieftain’s nose, to brand him with an 
indelible mark of captivityC’^). 

The Chronicle composed by Bena'keti in 1317, expres- 
ses very distinctly the name of Valerianiis,” and of his 
son “ Gallicnus” u ho having reigned conjointly fifteen years. 


Ms. Tarikh’i-Tabri. Another copy exaggerates the cruelly of Shapu'r ; ** then he cut off 
** the nose, and under lip, of I hat Uonian king/* y 

According to our historians the defeat or capture of Valerian, (for some .say he was 
treacherously seized), happened near Edessa. Tabri assigns it to " a fortress in the 
lund of j4nfakiaJk or Antioch." these accounts arc 

easily reconciled ; for Edessa was one of many places which at different times bore the 
name of Antioch ; ** Edessam (|uac <|uoadani Aiitiochia dicebatur.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. 
V. c. 2 1) ; and it was di.stinguished (for its celebrated fountain), by the addition of 
CaJlirhoe.'' Avrioxc*® KaWipporit, or irpos Ka\\tp6f)v, as the learned Bayer lias 
remarked, in his ** Historia Oarhoenaet Edessena/' p. 11* (Petrop. 1734). 
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“ were conquered by the Persian army, and made priso- 
“ners ; and the king of the Persians placed his foot on 
“ the neck of Valerianus, and then mounted his horsc”(*®). 
But Bk>a'keti compiled his account of the Ktiisurs or 
Ca'sars, evidently from Greek and Latin wriiers, tither 
directly or indirectly. In his very brief History of the 
Persian kings according to Eastern tradition, he has 
neglected to mctition Valerian. That this Eoman Empe- 
ror served as a foot-sfool to Sapor win n he ascended a 
vehicle or mounted on a horse ; that his old age closed . 
in a miserable state of slavery ; or in the agonies of a 
most cruel death ; w'c learn from a ciowd of our his- 
torians(’®). But in all the sculptures, that 1 have seen,, 
(particularly one of considerable size and beauty near 
Dardbgcrd) representing together Sapor and V'aleriau, 
probably at their first intendew’, the conqueror appears 


MS. TarUefi U BenaketU or Bahr al insab, c:>wguAj ^ ^ ^ 

(*•) See Trebelliiis Pollio, Lactantius, Rufus Festiis, Eiitropiu.s, Zosinuis, Agalliias^ 
and otliers. Lactaiitiiis is content witb flawing the body of Valerian, after lii.s death ; 
and placing the skin, as a horrible trophy, in one of the Persian temples. ** Postea 
vero qiiam pudendain vitain in illo dedeeore finivit, direpta cst ci cutis," <l'c. (Lact. de 
Mortib. Perscciit. 5). Agatbias, however, declares that accor«]ing to many accounts, 
Sapor caused the imperial Roman to be flayed alive. '*Orc BaXcpmvov ro/'Piujuafinv 
tv rut rnri ftatriXia TcpofnrdXtfibf^avra oc, icat firm vtviKrjfiivov, ^oht (tttypela cX4;k," &C.. 

Agath. HUt. Lib. IV. (jp. 128 Lugd. Bat. 1594;. 
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mercifully inclined towards his illustrious captive, then 
sinking under the weight of misfortune, and of his se- 
ventieth year. But the chisel may have been guided 
by adulation, or employed before the infliction of cruelty. 

Equal or perhaps superior in magnitude to the tablet 
at ShapUr which 1 have above described, but separated 
from it by the river, is an extraordinary sculpture, 
containing in various compartments, a multiplicity of 
figures ; here also, Shapu'r is easily distinguished. Some 
outlines traced on the spot, (Plate XVII. fig. <•), show 
the general form of this tablet, and of its subdivisions, 
with the situation occupied by the king ; he is on 
horseback, his guards and attendants are numerous ; we 
see a. lion, an elephant with his Indian rider, a vase and 
other offerings brought before the conqueror. 

Cut in the same rock are different tablets exhibiting 
sculptures apparently designed, like those above mentioned, 
to commemorate the glory of Shapu'h ; his triumphs 
and the presents or tribute which he received. Several 
camels, in one compartment, called to my recollection the 
splendid gift, sent to him by Odenathus of Palmyra, the 
husband of Queen Zenobia(^). ,But so transient was my 


(*•) See Peter Patricius in the " Excerpta de Legationibus ex Dexippo, Euiiapio, &c. 
p. 29, Paris. 1000. oct. That the almost incredible number of ten thousand camels 

2 P 
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view that I could only note a few particulars of those- 
remains. The artist has in some instances rendered 
SiiAru'R’shgure disproportionately larger than the others ; 
and we find that in his time the Persians rode without 
stirrups, and wielded straight swords. A led horee 
appears in one sculpture here, saddled ; but the 
saddle is without stirrups. It might, 1 think, be 
very easily proved, that stirrups and long crooked swords 
were not used in Persia, at least generally, before the 
invasion of that country by the Arabs. But it was a 
custom of remote antiquity in the East, (and is still prac- 
tised by Indian and Persian painters), to represent the 
king or chief hero as larger, beyond all natural proj>or- 
tion, than aiiy other person in the same piece. Thus 
w'e find that the old Egyptian artists, in those extraor- 
dinary sculptures which adorn the mins of Thebes, have 
rendered the conqueror in a battle-scene, “ of colossal 
“ size, that is, far larger than all the other warriors, 
as a most able antiquary informs us(*‘). 


attended the Persian king when he travelled, was alleged by the effeminate Helioga* 
bains to extenuate hb own luxury in having six hundred carriages* ** Imperator vera 
**etiamsexcentavelncula dicitur duxisse, asserens decem millibus camelorum Persarum* 
^ regem iter facere." .£1. Lamprid in lieliogab. p. 501. (Hist. Augusts Script. Ltigd. 
Bat. 1601). But those camels on the sculptures are represented as approaching, not 
following or attending ^iapu'r. 

(^) See Remarks on several parts of Turkey; (Part I. .£gyptiaca,’' p. 1^). by 
William Hamilton, Esq. F. A.S. The plates (Vlll, and IX), with which this learned 
t^ritcr has illustrated bis work, confirm Monsieur Denon’s account of those sculptures^ 
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Of the morning spent at Shaptir, much was consumed 
among the mountains and precipices, in a fruitless 
Search atter caverns, said to be so spacious, that in many 
ot them ten horse-men might ride abreast ; and so intri- 
cately extensive that a person well acquainted with their 
secret recesses, might for years elude the pursuit of 
strangere. 'rhey were considered, although probably natu- 
ral, as excavations made by the Gabrs; but niy desire to 
explore them had been chiefly excited by a passage in 
the ]^i)zh(it-al-Colul}, indicating near this place “ a black 
statue of a man, (or statue of a black man) of considera- 
ble size ; which sonic pronounced a talisman, and others 
“ regarded as the form t>f a person whom God had turned 
*‘into stone. The princes of that country," adds the manus- 
cript, “ hold this image in high respect and veneration ; they 
go on pilgrimages to visit it and anoint it with oir’i"**). 

uhercuillH^ hero appears as a young man six feet high, whilst the soldiers whom he 
commands *'ont k peine pour proportion le quart de sa grandeur,*' as that celebrated 
Frenchtravellerohserves, in his “Voyage dans la Basse ctla Haute Egypt e,’* Appendix, 
p. xxvi. (Lund lti02\ The Egyptian conqueror is not content, likeSuAPu'R, that 
his horse should trample on the slain ; we behold him treading on human bodies 
himself, in Mr. Hamilton’s ninth Plate. I might, when incidentally mentioning on a 
former occasion, ($*»e p. 236), the ancient wrestling; have referred to anoUier of his 
interesting Plates; (XXH). 

V" — ^ ( ) 

uhj 3 j J 4 }^ )j 

MS. Aozkat al Col^, Geogr. cb. 12.' 
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An inquiry into this honour of unction (which if directed 
to a statu«j of Shapu'k, I cannot suppose any religious 
ceremony) might seduce me into the maze of Jewish and 
Grecian antiquity ; where Jacob’s pillar at Bethel^ and the 
stones (generally black) called Batulia or BatuU, would 
present themselves to view. But I must not here in- 
dulge in such a digression. 

x\ccording to the Persian work of Sheikh Zarku'b. 

It is related that amongst tlie mountains of this place 
“ there is a vast fissure ; and at its entrance a statue of 
“ Shapu'k the son of Ardesui’r, whose sculptured 
** representation is ten cubits high ; and in this chasm is 
“a whirlpool, the depth of which has never been ascer- 
“ tained”(‘‘''’). 

A fabulous account of Shapij'ji’s statue is given in a 
Turkish work, preserved among the manuscripts at the 
British Museum ; and that Volume celebrates also the 
image of a beautiful woman said to be visible near the 
city of Shapur. Both stories are illustrated with pictures* 
evidently the work of imagination. Yet female forms, 
although we did not discover any, may have been found 


VL»jyej\a 

MS. Shird:^ Ndmah. chap, J. & 
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here, as in other planes, among sculptures of the Sas- 
sanian age(^). 

A third manuscript, the Tdrikh Maujem^ declares that 
“Shapu'r’s statue, cut in marble under the form of a 
“pillar, was standing in the midst of a cave’X") ; and subse- 
quent researches have confirmed the accuracy of this des- 
cription, although Avc sought the subject of it in vain. 
Major Stone, some weeks alter, discovered the cavern, 
and Shapu'h’s statue of gigantick size, (lifteen feet six 
inches long) fallen on the ground ; and Plate XIX, is 
engraved from a drawing of it, which that accomplished 
ofliccr communicated to the Ambassador. Indeed guides 
were procured from a neighbouring village, but at too 
late an hour, who would willingly have conducted us to 
the ewern. This was reported to be extremely dark, by 


(^*} The Turkish MS. to which I refcr» is in the Harleian Librar;y, and numbereH 
o500. The fabulous account of Shapu'r’s statue begins thus, 

&C. j) ^ ^ 

And the next story beginning thus, 

jiyA} j) ^ 

relates that at SAtfpiir was the stone image, admirably carved, of a woman, ornamented 
with an ear-ring. Such was the beauty of this image, that king Khuskau Pakvi'z 
endeavoured to carry it away : but not being able to remove if far from its original 
situation, he caused the beautiful statue to be placed outlie road side, where it is 
said to continue an object of admiration to the present day ; but of this, adds our 

Turkish author, •• God best knows the truth/' 
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«ne of those peasants, who talked to me of the king^s 
figure ; a throne ; and other sculptures there which he 
had often seen. The MS. Tarikh Maajetn having mentioned, 
in words above-quoted, the columnar statue, further says 
that, “on the qther side tli^re is a similar fissure or 
“opening (among the mountains) where images and 
“likenesses have been carved”(^). l?ut this probably 
alludes to the great tablet already noticed, the same, in 
my opinion, that Env- H a uk a i, describes. In his vague 
account, however, all may be included. Of the writings 
with portraits preserved by persons at the time when he 
travelled (the tenth century), and which recoi’dcd the his- 
tory of those illustrious men, represented in the smilptures ; 
a foreigner hastily passing after a lajise.of eight hundred 
years, could scarcely hope to find even a fragmcnt('‘’^). 
Yet from those or similar writings, with or without pictures, 
the author of a most valuable w'ork, entitled Mudjmd 
Tudrikh, “A Coiiqiondium or Abstract of Chronicles 
and composed early in the twelfth century ; seems to 

Merely cut in relief, we may suppose; as at Persepolis and other places. Amon^ 
sculptured representations of the human form, Shapu'r’s colossal statue was, 
probably, singular in Persia, if so detached by the original artist from a mass of 
atone, that tlie spectator could walk Poimd it, as an insulated column. 

0^ ) Having mentioned tlie statues of kings, generals, high-priests, and other illus- 
trious incii. sculptured on the mountain at SMpiir, Ebn Haukal adds, /* and in 
** that place arc some persons who have representations of them, and the atorieii of 

them written.” See the Orient. Geogr. of £bu IJauk. (p. 129). 
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liave derived materials for his chapter on what we may 
style, by a borrowed term, the royal Sassanian Costume ; 
£6r he often quotes the “ Book of Portraits of the Sas- 
^‘sanian kings;” and the sculptures at S/idpUrt as far as 

I could discern, have no relation to any other dynasty(^")i 

• 

It may seem doubtful whether this “ Book of Portraits” 
contained actual delineations, (as the name would imply), 
or merely verbal descriptions ; for the Mudjmel al Tmrikh 
thus quotes it on the subject of Abdf.shi'r ; “and in the 
^‘ Kitdb Surct-e-Padshahdn bent Snssdn^ or Book of Portraits 
of Sassanian kings,” is related that, But this ex- 

pression, in the vague maniuu- of Eastern citation, may sig- 
nify nothing more than according to the Book, &c. And that 
some painted representations of those kings had existed 
M'ithin a few centiuies, might be inferred from the minute 
details of attitudes and colours given in certain tables 
of different Persian manuscripts(*®). Indeed the account 


(*•) The Mudjml al Tudrikh from which I transcribed the 

chapter on Sassanian Costume, other parts whilst at Paris in 1816; may be 
considered one of the most valuable Persian manuscripts preserved in any European 
collection. It belongs to the Biblioth^que dii Roi, and is numbered 62. The author*, 
whose name does not appear, dates his work in the (Mohammedan) year 020, or of* 
cur era 1126 ; and the copy was written in 813 — (1410). 

&C. si . u 

(■•) The Jssah al Tudrikh ^0 an excellent histoiical work composed 

Oi 1427 ; end the supplementaiintrod action to some copies of T A ski’s Chronicle 
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of Sha'pu'r’s dress, in tlie Mueymel al Tudrikh above-no- 
ticed, mentions colours, yet may not have been actually 
taken from painted representations. The passage is this ; 
“And in the Book of Portraits his pir&hen, (a kind of small 
“shirt) is said to have been of a sky-blue colour; his 
“ trowsers of fine red silk ; he wears a red tddje or diadem 
“ on liis head, and stands, grasping a spear in his hand’’(*'). 


Whatever may be discovered at Shdpur by future tra- 
vellers, none of the monuments which I exainined, seemed 
to claim an earlier date than the age of that Sovereign 
from whom the place has derived its name ; yet the 
situation might have attracted some of his predecessors ; 
and many authors assign to it a city founded above ten 
centuries before he ascended the throne-. “ It was ori- 
“ginally built,” according to IIamdallah Cazvi'ni, 


extiiblt tables very briefly describiti)^ the Sassanian Costume, and diflering in sonic 
trifling circumstances not only from each other but from the Mu^mel al Tuartkh ; 
thus in the hrst-mentioiied MS. we And Sha'pu’R having ** a crown on his head, and 
** a sky-blue or inner garment/' whilst in the supplement toTABRi, he is 

described as ** wearing a crown on his head and wielding a spear.” 1 have above 
extracted a more full account from the MS, l^wffmel al Tudrikh, and must reserve 
for another place some observations concerning ancient Costume, and conjectures on 
the “ Book of Portraits.” 

^ J 'Hlf J I**) 

AiS. ol Tudfthh. SAsf f J***^*^ 

The fine silk mentioned here by the name of Va$hi, was so called from Fatk (^pj) 
a city in TurkeiUm, fatuous for the manufacture of it; as 1 learn from the iilS. 
Dictionary Berkun Kattea. 
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“ by Taiimuras, entitled Div-band, (the vanquislicv and 
“ euchainer of demons) who called it Dmdildddr. Alcxan- 
“ dcr of Greece ruined and levelled it with the ground, 
“ when he conquered Persia ; and it was rebuilt by Sh apu'r, 
“ the son ot Audkshi'r Babbga'n, who gave it his 
own name, as being originally Bena-i-Shapur, or an edifice 
“ erected by Shapu'u; in process of years through a 
gradujil corruption of language, and change or reduction 
“ of letters, this became Beshdvnr’\^% 


We find it noticed in the Chronicle of IIa'fiz Abru', 
as “anciently founded by Tahmubas, when, in all the 
“province of Furs there was not any other city besides 
*^Istaklir, (or Persepolis). In thosCj^days, it was called 
^’•Tiindild,” according to the same historian, who adds, 
that Alexander ruined it so completely as to leave no 
vestiges, and that Shapu'u rebuilt it(''^). In like manner, 
SiiEiKii Zarku'b ascribes the foundation of this city to 
Tahmuras, and its destruction to *‘Dhu’x. Karnein,” or 


Aih*. lij y j\ (jjKjIi ^ jy}^ 

JlA '““ if *" ' * J **■ ^ 

MS. Nozhat al Colub. (Oeogr. ch. 12). 

jyfi. ^ < 1 ^ * 0 / ^ (“) 

MS. Tarikh-i-Hifi* Abru. Jy h 1 *^ tfr* di' (*'^ J 
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** the two horned** (Alexander), at the time when he inva- 
ded ^Persia”(**). To multiply extracts from different 
manuscripts, asserting the existence of a city here, in ages 
long before the Christian era, would be easy, but appears 
unnecessary ; as the authors acknowledge that it had been 

c 

completely ruined. Yet M^e must not weigh too nicely 
the exact import of every word or phrase used by Persians in 
descriptions of this kind. Fibdaum, (as the Appendix will 
show), ascribes to King Sha'pu'k the castle and town called 
after him ; and constructed with the assistance of his Roman 
captive Bera'n u's. We find Balerianos, used by a Greek wri- 
ter, to express the name of Valerian. (See p. 288, note 39). 


The delights of Shaper have been celebrated by various 
writers ; the “fragrance exhaling from its gardens and 
shady bowers which charmed all that sojourned there; 
the trees of every sort, the corn and rice, the fruit of 
cold and of warm climates ; especially the grapes and oran- 
ges, lemons, dates and mulberries, growing in such pro- 
fusion that they bore no value, and passengers might 
gather Jhein as they pleased : the abundance of beautiful and 
odoriferous flowers ; the water-lilies, narcissuses, violets, and 
jasmiiies ; the siik, honey, wax, and oil, sold at a low rate'\®^), 


MS. Shirdz Aamah. &C. J {^) 

(“) This is th<* sum of various flowery descriptions scattered through different 
MSS. the Sdr al Btldd; Nozhatal Colub: Tarikh-i-H6Jiz Abru; Sural Bdd&n; 
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all combined to render Shapur the seat of luxury and of 
comfort ; but could hot save it from decay. Although this 
city became subject to the Mmelmdm so early as the 
year 643 of our era(**), yet its Fire-temple M-as pro- 
bably frequented in the tenth century, by mimeroua 
votjiries ; as the disciples of Zoroaster (or Zeua'tusht) ap- 
pear at that time, to have enjoyed religious toleration. For 
the Mtiselmans, also, ithadtlien, as Ebn Haukab informs 
us (p. 90), a ])ulpit or oratory, .which marks it as a 
place of note(*’^). 

We find, however, that, early in the fifteenth century 
when IIa'fiz Abku' composed his “ Chronicle'' both this 
city and Cazerun had suffered much from the passing of 
foreign armies and the tyranny of great men, which 
caused a dispersion of the people; and this historian 
expresses his hopes “ that the victorious government would 

(»®) Or of Ihc Hrjrah 2.% under Omar. See the MS. Tarikh i-Tahru in the 
account of that Khalifah's conquests. 

(•^) The Gahrs, Christians, and Jews who existed here in the tenth cen||^ry, are 
mentioned by EbnUaukal; (Orient. Gcogr.p. 110). But the passage is given 
more fully in the MS. S&r al BeldAn, thus, 

J j '-y j ‘be- Jj* cj'A;' 4"*^ j 

‘‘But concerning their religions; first, there are in the land of Pars, Jews, an 
“Christians, and Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers ; and there are likewise Sabians and 
“ Samaritans." The remains of a magnificent cliurch, at Shdp^r, arc noticed ^ 
Father Angelo ; they bore, in his time, (from 1604 to 1678) the name of 
Kelisaia (Ecclesia). See the Latin, French and Italian columns of the Gazuphyl.Liiip 
Pers. p. 368. In the Persian column he adds that Kelissia signifies a ph ee of worship 

of the Christians, or believers in the Messiah* ^ 
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“ rebuild those towns and restore them to a flourishing- 
• “ condition”(“)- These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shaper ; and the writers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likewise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, collaterally, may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants; “the air,’’ 
according to Hamdallah Cazvi'ni, “is warm, and being 
“ confined on the north is inipure”(*^ ; the water, he adds, 
is derived from a considerable *river called after the 
city. “But this water,’’ says Ha’fiz Abru', “becomes, 
“ from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and unw’hole- 
“ some”(“). . 


To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draughts ; and the streams abounded with fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shapur ; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for. a week. But our Mehmanddr^ Zeki Kha'n., 
so Vcv\et<i%\, \w scvjXpVuveA or rvhm \n\\w^ 
he had never seen ; that (as I observed, p. 1^4), he 




(X^J LLfJUe. JU. i) pit ^\^ J (**) 

MS. Tarikh Uifit AM. 


MS. NoAut al Colub ^Geogr. ch. 12). 


TmiU^ £ 14/12 AbrH, 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaged 
in examining them ; and this worthy nobleman left the 
place with us, carrying aloft in his right hand, as he 
galloped about offering to each person, several small, thin 
pieces of kabdb or^ roasted meat, spitted on a 

slender stick, three or four feet long ; for, when coniposing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus- 
tomed on hunting-e^ursions, to prepare hasty re{)asts, 
should kill and cut up aTlanib ; for. the loastiug of tJiis a 
few minutes sufficed after our return from the sculptures. 

AVe went back in the evening to Cdzenin ; many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, which they had 
hitherto worn after the Arabian fashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin ; a favourite article of dress 
with the present royal family the Cajars ; and from 
their example, almost universal among the Persians. 

On the second at two o’clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer was up to 71 ; at half past three on the third, 
it stood at 65; the nights here were cool. 


4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a native of Cazertm informed 
me, from the announced that thecity- 



(«! So h« pronoiincvi' Jj* Wfc-iWtowAw "the trumpet of the bath”. For 
iUsa horn i» often used, unu sonivtunes a conch. That the long & before m iir 
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“ rebuild tliose toAms and restore them to a flourishing^ 
“ condition”(^®). These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shaper ; and the Avriters Avho praise 
most highlj its beauty and fertility, mention, likeAvise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, collaterally, may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants ^ “the air,” 
according to Hamdallah Cazvi'ni, “ is Avarm, and being 
“ confined on the north is impure”(*^ ; the Avater, he adds, 
is derived from a considerable "riA'cr called after the 
city. “But this water,’’ says Ha’fiz Abku', “becomes, 
“ from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and uiiAvhole- 
“ some”(“). 

To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draughts ; and the streams abounded Avith fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shajnir ; having passed but 
a fcAv hours Avherc an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for. a Avcck. But our Mehmanddr^ Zeki Kiia'n, 
took so little interest in the sculptures or ruins which 
he had never seen ; that (as I observed, p. 26'4), he 


Ju^ jb JU. ii jkf )tl>- j (^) 

MS. Tarikh HAJiz AbrA, 

MS. Kozhat al Colub ^Gcogr- ch, 12;. 

♦ ^ 

MS. Tarikh Hafiz Abru. 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaged 
in examining them ; and this worthy nobleman left the 
place with us, carrying aloft in his right hand, as he 
galloped about offering to each person, several small, thin 
pieces ot kabdb (<— >^0 or^ roasted meat, spitted on a 
slender stick, three or tour icet long ; tor, when coniposing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus- 
tomed on hunting-e^^ursions, to prepare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up iflamb ; for. tlie loastitig of this a 
few minutes sufticed after our return from the sculptures. 

AVe went back in the evening to Cdzerun ; many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, which they had 
hitherto worn atler the Arabian fashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin ; a favourite article of dress 

•if 

with the present royal family the Cajars (jU-U) ; and from 
their example, almost universal among the Persians. 

On the second at two o’clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer was up to 71 ; at half past three on the third, 
it stood at 65 ; the nights here were cool. 

4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a native of Cazertm intbrincd 
me, from the book-i-hamoom{^^)y announced that the city- 

(•V So h<» pronounci^^t ^ huk-i-hamAni “ the trumpet of the bath". For 

this a horu is ufleu UBed^ aau BOUictiiueB a conch* Thai the long d before fii in- 
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baths were lieatcd and open for the reception of women ; 
our trumpets, soon after, summoned us to march, and 
tlicir notes were re-echoed with uncommon distinctness. 
During the firet part of this day’s journey, the road 
exhibited such numerous remains of houses, that Cazerun^ 
connected on the other side with Deris, by the series of 
buildings still visible in ruins, might be said, with its 
gardens, to liave once occupied a line of eight or nine 
miles. Near the town,' we saw on the right, some walk*; 
and towers of the Calaa-i-JeliMdti, or “Jew’s Castle,” 
uninhabited and decaying, although appartintly, of mo- 
dern construction. The origin of its name, 1 could not 
discover ; but the castle may have been a place allotted 
for the residence of Jews, %vho, as there is reason to 
believe, abounded fornlerly in this country. A writer 
of the tenth century, already quoted, (See note 57), 
enumerates them among the principal classes of those, not 
professing the Muselmdn faith, who, at that time inhabited 
Pdrs. 

We ascended by a steep and winding path, the Kntel 
i-dokhter, JJIf) or “ mountain-pass of the daughter or 
damsel which would, perhaps have exposed us to more 
dangerous situations than the Kutels already surmounted, 

several words, as well as before n, is pronouaoed by tthe SoutheiR Penians like 
oi^r 00 (or the French ok) 1 Inve remarked in the ptefiioe. 
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had not parapets been erected in several places at the' 
expense of a benevolent mcrcliant ; from whom, however, 
some endeavoured to withold the praises due to philanthio* 
py ; insinuating that his motive for a work by which 
the publick benefitted, was merely private interest; a 
wish to save the mules laden with his merchandise from 
perishing amongst the rocks and - precipices. 

For a view taken by myself, which expressed but 
faintly the aspeiities of this Kutel, and the niflicnlties of 
its tortuous road, I have gladly substituted a beautiful 
drawing, made by Major D’Arcy, and copied in Plate XX. 

Our tents were pitched in the woody vale ofA'Bou'i, 
(uftJs') a pleasant spot surrounded by barren mountains. 
Wc did not arrive at the camp, until near eleven o’clock, 
having employed between live and six hours in per- 
forming a march of thirteen miles and a half; during 
this, we experienced various degrees of heat and cold, 
Avhich dill not always seem regulated by local elevation 
or depression. Here the Ambassador received a present of 
fruit from Mirza Zkin al a'droeiv, 
who in the absence of Neddi Kha'n, acted as f^'azir or 
Minister to Husein Ali Mi'bza, the Prince of Uliir/iz. 

5. We proceeded, this day, by a stony path, up the 
Kutel called Pir a zan^ “Old Woman;” a 

succession of steep hills, which it was a work ot time 
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and difficulty to* ascend. Having reached the summit, we 
were rewarded for our labour by a view over the Desht- 
i-Arzhen, a plain, where we could discern our white 
tents at the distance of eight or nine fniles. Between 
Abdui and the camp at Desht-i-Arzhen, we measured 
seventeen miles and a half. The plain seemed extensive 
but wore a wintry aspect, and the mountains around 
were nearly covered with snow. It must, however, in 
summer be very beautiful ; and the Persians describe it 
as a perfect paradise ;• although they acknowledge that 
the neighbouring thickets are haunted by beasts of prey. 

This confirms the account given by II.4md.illah 
Cazvi'ni, in his geographical treatise — “ The verdant 
“ mcadoM'sof Des/jf-i-j4rz/ie«, forming a plain two farsangs 
“long, and one farsang btbad, are situate,’’ he says, “on‘ 
“ the borders of a lake ; and in that territory is a forest 
“ containing many ravenous lions”('**). The same geographer 
also informs us that “ the water of the lake of Desht- 
“ i-Arzhen in Farsj is pleasant, and in the spring-season 
“ very abundant, but during summer much reduced. 
“ Shiraz is chiefly supplied with fish from tliis lake, 
“ which in circumference is three farsangs, or according 


Noshat al Col&3, ^Geogr.ch. 12J[. vs-wil 
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“ to the work entitled Sur al dkalim, thirty The 
historian Ha'fiz Abuu' notices tins fertile plain, situate 
near the lake of Arzhen, andtlie thicket or forest, which he 
styles “ a mine of lions f and describes as being two farsangs 
in length and one larsang, in breadlhf *). During the 
march of this day, the country in general appeared wooded, 
and we saw many eagles. 

A 

Near our camp, was a spring of most excellent water ; res- 
pecting this, the peasants mentioned two anecdotes, ecpially 
entitled to credit ; one represented it, as having issued 
IVom the rock, through a miraculous induence of some 
holy personage immediately after he was born ; the 
other, a few minutes before; and w'c heard that among 
the mountains, not very disti||i^t, was a narrow cleft, 
or fissure, by passing through w'hich, a man of suspected 
birth might absolve himself from every imputation of 
illegitimacy. The desht or plain, derives its name of 

C^) 

MS. Nozhat al Colub (chap, of Lakes). 

i:>Aui3 J jU? J> Jj^j^ (^0 

MS. Tarikh'i-Hltfiz AbrUi, 1 have before rcuiarkeii, (Sec p. 187), the expression 
here used, maaden i shtr, ** a mine of lions.*' 

2 R 
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Arzhen, Arjen, Arzen^ See. from the tree so called, a 
species of the wild or mountain-almond. There is an 
absurd tradition, that Mohammed’s son-in-l^w, Ali, 
(who never was in this country), saved from the jaws 
of a lion, among the forests at jDesAf-i-ArzAc/i, or Arjenaht 
an apostate Persian named Selma'n (yUU») much cele- 
brated by the Arabian writcrs(®^). 

/ 4 

In the village here, many people retire during the 
winter, into vaults or subterraneous chambers ; a practice 
frequent in other places. 

On the sixth, we advanced by a road exhibiting many 
fine, and, I believe, uncommon flowers ; although much 
snow yet remained, and the morning was extrciriely 
cold. Some steep and rugged hills opposed our progress ; 
but to those who had climbed the Kutel-i-dokhter, such 
obstacles were no longer formidable ; on every side, 
and in great numbers we saw trees, mostly of a dimi- 
nutive kind, and we crossed several times, in its different 
windings, a river of the clearest water. 


(“) See the MS. Diet. Berhan Knttea, m Atjtn, Atjtnah, (^*,0 

Arzhen, Arzhenah, See. This tree is a si>ei'ies of the JBadSm Knhi 
the mountain almond, or Baddm Talkh (^) the bitter almond, of which the fruit is 
used medicinally; the wood for walking-sticks or bludgeons ; and the bark or tUit 
(uuwjs) is twisted or wrapped about bows. 
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Three or four miles from our halting-place, was an 
Ordu “ a horde,” or ciicainptnent of IlUits, (cyUl l) 

who according to the change of seasons, remove their 
huiuble tents and huts in search of |)asture for their 
herds ; they arc, probably, descended from those Zemi 
((•-') o*" ZimSy which, in the tenth century, are said to 
have comprised five hundred thousand families within the 
province of Purs alonc(®^). Altli tugli much inferior in 
numbers, many of the present llidt tribes arc very consi- 
derable, and since the destruction of liai aiul the decay 
of IspahAn, S/iirdz, and all the other great cities throughout 
the empire, they constitute a principal source of popula- 
tion, and the best nursery of its soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are men so powerful that the king attaches them 
to his court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains tlunn about his person as hostages for the 
loyalty and good conduct of their respective clans. 

Whether originally 'rurkonicins, Kurds, or Ai^abians, 
their history would furnish an interesting subject of 

(••) OnVnt. Ocogr. of Ebn Havkal,|> 83. Tht* wor«i IHfil or iltit (cJtl) 

Asl6iid it sometimes though not often written, is derived from //(proijoinieeti like 
our word eel ), sigiiif^ini; ‘‘ a tribe/' Tlii» was, also, expressed by Xrm or Xim, which 
£bn Haukal (p. 82)« explains by the equivalent \ral>i( k Kabtlah, Ibit the 
derivative Zimmi implies an infidei who obfaiiiri permit don to reside in a Mn.'»eiinkn 
country on payiii^an annual poll-tax;(See Hiiiiiiitoti's Ihdaya^ Vol. I p. 3ti — 177. Arc. 
Ciladwiii’s Oriental Miscellany, Vol. I. p 83. Calcutta, oct I7«rt. Th<»riilon's Turkey, 
p 143. 4to); and this term wouhl have been no loiuser applicable to the members of 
those tribes after they bad become^ or professed themselves^ Muhammedaas. 
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in(|iiiry. We find them, as they were eight liundred 
years ago, uiimixcd with the Persians M'ho inhabit cities ; 
retaining their pastoral and ejTatick habits, and using 
among themselves a dialect different from the language 
ol the country, which, however, most of tlieni can speak 
and understand. They secn\ an independent and hardy 
race, inclined to hospitality ; they have, at least, often 
refreshed me M'ith delicious milk, as freely ottered as 
it was gladly received, tluring the excessive heat of 
a summer’s day. Two or three families in little, groups, 
preparing or enjoying their simple meal by the road- 
side ; or proceeding on their journey, the wife carrying 
one child, two or three others packed in baskets on an 
ass, which the husband drove before him, have frequently 
reminded me of our gypsies; esj)ccially when the women 
as sometimes happened) exposed their tawny faces nitli 
an air of boldness, nearly bordering on impudence. 
Kol vith'-tanding this, we must not suppose that it was 
against the Persian 1/idts, a writer of their own country 
preferred a scrandalous charge ; accusing the husbands 
of promoting the infidelity of their wives; for such 
an imputation would have been unfounded. 'J’his charge, 
was applied to an abject race, still under different deno- 
minattons, cxis -ug, as in the time of that writer, who 
originally styled himself Vruc« ]5i;c ; but having come 
to Europe with a Persian Ambassador above two liun- 
dred years ago, he renounced the absurdities of Moham- 
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mbd’s religion ; and embracing Christianity in Spain, 
received at liis baptism, the name and title of' Djm 
Juan de Persia(®^). hrom a short vocabulary Avhich I 
compiled, and shall give in another chapter of this 
■work, some notion may be tormed of the <lialect used 
by a Nortli- Western trilje ; which in many circumstances 
of character anti appearance, most strongly rcscml)lcd 
our Gypsies; between whom and the wandering families 
of Asia, many travellers have noliced a conformity(‘^“). 

From the camp we went on towards our own, 

situate among hills, winch we approached by a roatl 
betwetm two Curavansem'is ; one a modern structure, on 
the left ; thg otlier, old and in ruins, on the right ; near 
these, wc passed a. line stream, and received the hom)urs 


(*") “ \o jiY iiiu'jcres pcnliiia^ cn abundaiicia, como en otros Reynos cic tiifielcs ; 
** piTo «lo l«»s (iilaiios, Ki;ypci<is veziiios esfas proviiicias, passaii rn tropas y cscua- 
liras, c’oino tb*. Alarhes, iJlc.y las mugeres vifiirii, <!tc. y los inariilns van con cllas k la 
**casu del Persii.’Wc. See tlie rare and curious Relaciones de Don Juan dc Pershif 
Ac p. 17 Vailadttlid. 1(504. 4to. 

(®*) Mr. Fraiifkliii met near Persopolis, hundreds of Curds or Turkomans "ulio 
** move ahoiil with their families, flocks and herds, in a maimer similar io the ancient 
•‘Scythians; their complexions were the same as those of the Gspsies in Europe, 
•• sunlmriit and tawiiY.” Tour to Persia, p. 01. (Calcutia I7»0- ; a little work 
which the ingenious anthoi’s unassuuiiiig style, and its own inliiiisick merits have 
long since recoiltmeiided to general approbation. It continues to in.siruef amt 
entertain us in diiFerent English editions ; ami continental reatlers in (ierinaii and F rencli 
translations; still retaining its high place among hooks of Persian travels, though on 
the same subject many larger and more splendid volumes have been subsequently 
published. 
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of musketry and musick from a pishwdz or istikbdl 
of about eighty men. This place is called Kdn^e-zenidn 
iuMi} **t'‘Cording to the southern mode of pronun- 

ciation, Koon-e-zenioon ; and its name, signifying “ a mine 
of zenidn” is derived from the abundance of a small, 
grain produced here, resembling fennel-seed in appearance, 
and not unlike caraway-seed in taste(®®). The journey 
of this da}', was, according to the perambulator, by 
twenty yards only, less than twelve miles ; the ther- 
mometer, in my tent, at two o’clock, 63; at eight (in 
the evening) it sunk to 49. 


Our last day’s march afibrded me some opportunities 
of conversing with a native of this country, whom we 
overtook on the road; from liini I learned, that the 
shrill cry, (like a very quick repetition of. the word 
el, or lei, lei, lei, lei,) with which, between Cazerun and 
Buslielir, the women, (chiefly of Arab descent) had 
welcomed us, as expressing joy (See p. 254) ; was the 
same which they used during the mournful ceremony 
of a funeral(”). From this Persian, who seemed w’ell 


(**) The zmi/ln i« .sometimes sprinkled on Ihe dough in m»k'ng hreud ; it 

is also called A'lin Khuah or N^nkhrh aniljivuni mIso 

in the Arabick language Tafeb al Kkrbz V^\!»)aml in Syriack Afnya (U>>^), 

according to the MS. BerAdn Kattea. 

("> Thus the Moorish women " to shew mirth and gladness" says Dr. Shaw, “ wet 
** come the arrival of each guest by squalling out for several times together, loQ, loo, loo. 
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acquainted with many popular superstitions, I also 
learned, that the majority of his countrymen fancied 
(although he had not adopted their opinion) that it 
was auspicious tor one who undertook a journey, to 
leave his house, by passing through the door with his 
back foremost, rather than his face. He was more 
inclined to believe, for he hatl heard wonderful anecdotes 
sufficient to justify his confidence, in omens derived from 
the import of such passages as fii>(jt offer themselves to 
those who open at random the leaves of certain books; 
Ha'fiz’s Divan or Collection of Poems, being 

chiefly used on this occasion of the omen, (or fdl JU) 
as Virgil’s works were formerly in Europe. Dreams ho 
regarded as sure prognosticks of good or evil(’^‘). But 




** At their funerals, also, ati<i upon other melancholy occasions they repeat the same 
** noise; only they make it more deep and hollow, and end each period with some 
''vcntriloqiious sighs/' (See Trav. in Barbary, and the Levant," p. 242. (See, edit. 
1757). I shall not here offer any observations on this learned author's notes respecting 
the Hebrew ; the Greek 'cAcXcv, ^c. which would lead to a long digression. It 
appears that tiie Abyssinian women are accustomed to welcome strangers with ‘‘ the 
“ acclamation heli, li, U, li. It,** (Salt's Trav. in Abyss, p. 242). The Egyptian women 
cry out luy, luy See “Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey," p, 304, (4to 
1817). The learned editor, Mr. Walpole, ingeniously remarks (after Schullens in Job. 
c. X . V. 15) that the sounds generally used to express aiHiction, were sonietiiucs 
applied to joy. 

(’») Of Oiieirocritical works in Arabickand Persian, the number is astonishing. “ Let 
“ Musuimans sont fort superstitieux sur le sujet des songes," as D'llerbelbt remarks ; 
Biblioth. Orient, in Tahir or L'Explication des Songes). My collection comprises a few 
MSS. on the sanvr subject, and 1 might have increased (but not perhaps enriched) 
it by at lea^t an hundred more. A passage in the Catal. Libr. MSS. Bibl. Reg. Gallias 
( Vol. I. p. 221), alludes to jerefi thousand Jive hundred Arabick treatises on dreams. 
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he entertained many doubts respecting the efficacy of 
divination, as practised among some TurkoniAn tribes, 
by means of what he called the shoonah i goospaml, a 
sheep's blade bone, “half burn t”(’^*). From this man, and 
afterwards from other Persian's, I endeavoured to obtain 
information, respecting the ideas generally formed of 


(”) Shdnahigus/(ind{'ijjt>->^ <113 li). Menjia'je Sera'je, an cuterfaiiyiig writor, 
who closes his work entitled Tihlcai Nasri in the year o<* our era 1*259, relates that 
the mighty Chvngiz Khan (into whose service an accident had forced liifn\ " highly 
“esteemed the science of divination by nii'ans of sheep’s bones, always phieiug the 
** Sh/mah or blade-bone on the fire and burning it ; so deriving his knowledge of future 
“events in a manner dificrent from that of the Shaneh Shenasaanf or bLide-bone 
“ Diviners of Persia.” 

Sii uJli- 

And he atlds that this barbarian Monarcb was once deterred for some time from a 
projected invasion of Hindustan, by unfavourable signs appearing oti the Shdnah 
which he had consulted. On such a trifiing circumstance depended the fate of 
millions t See in the MS. Tebkdt Nasri, that chapter winch describes Cuengiz 
Kua'n’s return to Turkestdn, “and his going to hell,” a mode 

of expression which our author generally uses when nientiuning the death of an 
enemy or an infidel. “Guillaume de Rubruquis,” who travelled in the year 1253,. 
has described the manner of consulting these “ os d'epauie de mouton,” according la 
the Vrcncli edition of his Travels, (chap, xxxvii), published by Bergeron, from llackluyt’s 
English translation of the original barbarous Latin. See Bergeron’s Collection of 
“ Voyages faits priiicipalemetit en Asie.” (A la Haye, 1735, 4to). We read iji “ Pur- 
“ clias bis Pilgrimage,” p 471, (3d. edit. 1617), that “ Master Jenkinson travelled with 
“ certain Tartars who divined by the blade-bones of sheepe,” A'c. (See also p. 480). 
Mr. Elphiiistone, in bis excellent account of Cauhul, (p. 223), notices a custom of 
divining among the Afghans, by “ examining the marks in the blade-bone of a sheep, 
“ held up to the light.” The Tartar tribes of Caucasus, says Klaproth, (Travels, &c« 
English edition, p. 28*2, ) prophesy from the cracks appearing on a sheep’s blade-bone 
which has been thrown into the fire. And this mode of divination lias been retained by 
all nations of Scythian origin as Dr. Reineggs observes, in liis “Dcscriptioa of 
“ Caucasus.” Vol. I. p. 297, (Eng. Edition). 
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Perks or “ fairies imaginary creatures, beautiful 
and benevolent ; also, of the GMles (J^) or “ Demons 
of the Desert;” a hideous race, that sometimes haunt 
cemeteries, and particularly infest a dreary tract in the 
North of Persia, not far, from Tehran; bearing the 
portentous name of Mekk nl mowt dereh, {.jj, cyjJI tjCu) 
or “Valley of the Angel of Death.” Concerning the 
Jins or “ Genii,” I found that they arc not restricted 
to any particular region ; but the gigantick monsters, 
called DiveSy or Dibesy (jjj reside peculiarly among 

the rocks and forests of MdzenUerdn or llyrcania. 

f 

Those preternatural beings, and others which shall be 
hereafter mentioned, were the subjects of our conversation, 
when we passtul by ah old and Avithcred tree half cove>e(l 
Avith rags, fastened a^> votive oflerings, to the branches ; 
it beinrf one of those entitled by the Persians, dirakht 
i fdzel, (J-iU “excellent or beneficial trees,” and 

held in superstitious veneration. I had already seen 
four or five near A'bduiy and tAvo or three previously 
in other places, since our departure from Bmhehr ; and 
uoAV ascertained that their supposed sanctity did not 
depend either on the species, the size, or beauty of 
the trees ; nor on their age, although most Avere okl ; 
but often proceeded from a<!cidcntal, and even trivial 
circumstances ; yet since the reverence i)aid to trees, 
seemed nearly as ancient, aiul Avidely dittused as any 

2 s 
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other form of superstition ; I have been frequently 
induced to muKe it the object of personal inquiry among 
Asiaticks, and of literary research at home. The result 
now before me, would constitute a volume of no incon- 
siderable size. For the subject may be traced from 
this present day to the earliest ages of which written 
rccorils furnish an account ; through every coimtry of 
the old, and, probably, of the new world. The sacred- 
Hebrew scriptures, alliide to it in many places ; we find 
it mentioned by Greek and Roman authors ; various 
anecdotes respecting it occur in Eastern manuscri])t8 ; 
and it has been noticed by several European travellers 
and anlitiuaries. But, referring my reader to tlie Appemlix, 
I shall here only observe, that a Persian King, almost 
five hundred years before the Christian era, (although 
he may have Avorshipped God, under the symbol of 
fire, or of the sun) appears, on classical, and I think, 
very credible authority, as projiitiating some divinity, 
or supernatural power supposed to reside in a certain 
tree, by offerings suspended from its branches. The same 
practice, however inconsistent with their boasted religion, 
continues among the Muselmdns of' Persia. 

On the seventh, we left Kan-e-zeni/m at an early 
hour ; the road was rough and hilly ; and in some 
places, altho\igh many miles from any town or village, 
Covered with the rude tomb-stones of Ilidts. We met a 
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party of tliose Aranderers, aj)parctitly three hundred men 
and women, with a multitude of children ; several mares 
and foals, cows, considerable flocks of sheep and goats, 
and some very large and handsome tlogs. 'I’he principal 
men on horseback, were well dressed, and carricil spears 
of considerable length. 

We entered, soon after, the plain of Shiua'z ; where 
the Ambassador was receivetl with much ceremony and 
compliment by a very numerous isfUi/Hil, divided into 
three or four troops of horsemen, who accompanied 
us to the garden called Shah rherd^h near 

Avhieh our tents were pitched. The march of this day 
Avas twenty-tAvo miles ; about tAvo o’clock some rain fell ; 
a rare occnirrence here ; the thermometer at half past 
three, stood at 65 in my tent, Avhence Shiraz Avas 
distinctly seen ; but although the grccji-tiled domes of several 
buildings, made a pleasing appearance ; that city by no 
nurans ecjuallcd either in beauty or in magnitude, the idea 
of it Avhich I had formed, from books and prints; 
some mud-Avalled villages and gardens Averc also within 
vicAV. Soon after our arrival here, a maiA from Shiraz 
introduced himself to my actjuaintance as a nakdsh 
or “ painter;” often employed therein illuminating Manu- 
scripts ; and occasionally as a deldl (JSj) or one Avho 
carries about to strangers A^ariorts specimens of goods 
£:oia the shops. Through means of tliis man (Avhom 
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a present of three or four English black-lead pencils 
enlisted in niy service) I obtained on reasonable terms, 
in the course of a few weeks, above an hundred ancient 
gems and medals ; besides some books, of which, pro- 
bably, there arc not any second copies in Europe. These 
books, shall be noticed in the Second Volume. Many 
of the gems and medals were of little value ; some are 
delineated in the present Volume ; (See Plate XXI, which 
comprises a few other as the Appcndixwill explain). 


8. 'I’hc march of this morning was short ; l)ctwcen 
four and five miles ; and terminated a journey, (from 
our camp near Bushehr) of one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles. Tlicrc may be, however, in some places, a path, 
shorter, (or longer) by an inconsiderable degree, than 
that which we took; and in IIamda r.i.AH’s account of 
the road and stages betAveen Shiraz and Cdzeruii, some 
names occur Avhich I do not recollect to have heard(’^®). 


. In the MS. Nozkat al Colub, (Geogr. Sect. ch. of Roads and Stages) he informs us 

that, ** from Shir/tz to the wall or parapet of Hadji Kudm, is a distance of 5 farsatigs ; 
*'froin that to the Desht-i-ArzheUt 8 f. from that to the Rebdt or Caravanserai on 
“ the summit of Ihe Garivah-e-MdUn, 8 f. from that to the city of Cazerdn, 3 f. On 
** this road is the Garivah-C' Hdshang : and both these Garivahs, (very lofty faills» 
‘*flat on the upper part) are dilficuit of ^nt* Total between Shirdz and Cazerun, 
“ twenty- two farsangs/' 

uuviA h J jl ^ (•V j'— cr* 

jlmI* ss..vj1 

3 U“ jl 
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It is possible that a lapse of almost five hundred years, 
since his time, has rendered them obsolete. The stages 
of our journey from Bushehr, are expressed in a Map 
annexed to the Second Volume ; and illustrating the 
account of an excursion which I made, when detached 
from the Embassy, to Damhgerd and Fasa or Basa, (the 
supposed Cyropolis and Pasagarda^ ; and my return to 
Shiraz by the Salt Lake of Baklitegdn, and the ruins 
of Persepolis. This map, also, being constructed on a 
scale larger than that of the General Map, shows the 
course of our navigation in the Persian Gulf; 

On our road, from Shah Cherdgh, we met die acting’ 
Minister, TNlinaA ZEiN-At-AnEDi'iN, before-mentioned; 
several chief officers of the Prince’s court ; and the most 
respectable inliabitauts of Shiraz, who came to congratulate 
the Ambassador on his arrival. As we advanced, the crowd 
increased ; and near the city, many thousand people had 
assembled to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. At 
no great distance from the walls, we rode over a level 
piece of ground, on which, as report mentioned, the 
young noblemen, and sons of opulent merchants, had been 
accustomed, in times not very long jiast, to cxeicise 
and amuse themselves with- the equestrian game, called 
chugdn now but seldom practised. I have devoted, 

however, to this subject, an article in the Appendix; 
as we perceive the chugdn adopted by various nations ; 
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and among others the Greeks, under their Emperor 
Manuel Coiimeuus ; retaining its original name in the 
barbarous word chukan-isterion ; TivKanfTtipiov. 

We found our tents close to the JeJidn neipd (U5 ij^), one 
of the Prince’s finest gardens," into which, by his order, 
the English gentlemen Ayere, at all times, to be admit- 
ted. In a handsome room, very richly gilt and painted, 
over the gateway of this garden, wc partook of a col la- 
tion ; various trays covered with fruit and sweetmeats, being 
laid ou the floor ; after this, each retired to his tent. 
As I entered mine, these beautiful lines from an ode ol 
Ha 'fiz offered themselves to my recollection ; 

Sir William Jones has thus admirably jiaraphrased them ; 

“ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

“And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

“ AVhate’cr the frowning zealots say ; 

“ Tell them their Eden cannot show 
“ A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

“ A bower so sweet as Mtisellfiy.” 

Our camp was about a mile from the walls of Shirdz ; 
and an eulhusiastick lover of Persism poetry, might have 
envied us our situation ; for the Tomb of Saadi was not 
farther than a quarter of an hour’s walk ; the stream of 
RttknabiiU murmured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards, were the Moseltd and tlie Tomb of Hafiz. 
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On this classick grouiul, we remained encamped almost 
a week ; in the course of wliich occurred two circum* 
stances, to be described in my next cliapter ; Sir Gore 
Ouscley’s introduction, at the Court of Prince IIusein 
Am Mi'kza ; and Lady Ouselcy’s interview with a 
Persian Queen, the Prince’s mother resident here ; 
one of the King’s first wives, living (very reluclanlly, 
though with a beloved son) in a state of honourable 
separation from her husband, who had long since filled 
her place with a succession of younger beauties. 




APPENDIX 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


No I. 

Barbarick Gulf. 

% 

I N page 28, a passage has been translated from Ham* 
DALLAH Cazvi'ni’s accouiit of the Barbarick Gulf or 
Sea of Ilhamyur. That Geographer’s words in the ori- 
ginal Persian are 

j OjI Alii eJsA.^ Vi».a4 jAifl J aJ jJ y)l 

MS. ATozAa# «/ Co/«A. (Chap, of Seas). If was my 
intention to notice here some geographical difficulties 
that present themselves ifi this passage, but I hope to 
remove or explain them in the course ot this worki 
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by means of an extraordinary map illustrating an an- 
cient Arabick manuscript, which will probably be placed 
in my hands before the expiration of many months. 


No. II. 

Matlaa as’ Saadein. 

fT^O the Persian manuscript work entitled Matlaa os* 
Saadein^ a reference has been made in p. 53, and 
again in p. 67. The copy in my collection, is of a 
large quarto form, containing six hundred and eight 
pages of the original text, handsomely written ; and 
dated by the Mohammedan transcriber, in 992, corres- 
ponding to our year 1584. Some recent hand has 
prefixed a table of contents, occupying twenty-two pages. 
Monsieur Langliis’s very entertaining extracts from this 
valuable work, have been already noticed, (p. 67). It 
appears from his “Collection Portative de Voyages,” Tome 
II. (Pref. p. xii), that the copy which he used, is styled 
*‘Math/a’a a Sa’addin ou Djema’a Bahharein.” (The rising 
of the two fortunate planets, J upiter and Venus, and the 
Junction of the two Seas). This perfectly agrees as to title 
with my manuscript, except in the word djemaa ; which 
without any alteration of sense, has the letter m pre- 
fixed in mine ; the whole being 1 
The author, in M. Iiangfes’s MS. is called “ Ben djel&l 
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•“ eddyn Isshdk A'bd-oulrizAq al Samarqandi.” In mine he 
names himself more simply, “Ann arriza'k ben Ishak 
A t Samahcandi .’’ — ^ D’Hcrbel6t 

informs us that “Abclalrazzak Ben Gelalcddin Ishuk Al 
Samarcandi” died in the year 880, (or of our Era 1475); and 
it would seem that M. Gallaud, a celebrated Frencli 
orientalist, had undertaken to translate the Matlaa as 
Saadeiit. (“See Bibliot. Orient.”art. Schahrokh ). A more par- 
ticular account of ABDAn’uEZAK'is given by the Persian 
Historian Kuondkmi'u, whose words may be found with 
an English version in the “Asiatick Miscellany,” Vol. 
I. p. 72, (Calcutta 1785). According to this, he died in 
the year 887, (1472). His Matlaa as* Saadcin contains 
the history of Sua'hrukh »U) who began to reign 
in 1404; and of his descendants to the year 1470; but 
the part to which this article more immediately refere, 
is the account of his Embassy from that great Sovereign 
above mentioned, to the king of Bfjrtagar, (or Visiaporc 
in India), during the years 1442, 1443 and 1444. This 
is the portion translated by M. Langles in the “Collection 
Piirtativc,” &c. Tome II. where (p. xxix. and p. xxxv), 
we find Zyrbad noticed as a place from which merchan- 
dise was sent to florm&z and to Kalikul. My copy in 
one passage has li'izbdd but in the other, like M. 

Langl^s’s, more correctly, Zirbdd ; Bi»d 1 learn from 
the MS. Berhdn Katlca, that ^^Maldkh was one of the 
“islands of Zirbdd i and now generally called Maldkhah. 
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Zirbdd, in Persian, would signify “ under the wind.” 

M. Langlijs, p. xliv), mentions the port of Benddneh ; 
and in a note (37), on this name, justly suspects an 
error of the transcriber. My .MS. reads Bander 

B.inderdnah, or the port of Banderdneh. which in Heylin’s 
“ Cosinographie,” (p. 887, or rather 891, Lond. 16G0), an old 
compilation of considerable merit, is described as “ Pandar- 
ane on the skirts of Cononor," (on the Malabar coast). 
AI. Langles’s correction of Yclbdr as written in his 

copy, (See note 45), is perfectly justified by my MS, 
which has most unequivocally Malibbr^ our Malabar. 
He also I'ightly corrects hhonz hindy, (vSee his note 52), 
and reads Jiiz hindi as it appears in my copy ; 

Jawz Hindi is generally used to express the cocoa-nut; 
often called by the Persians Ndrgil (J^U), and by the 
Arabians commonly Ndrjil The Bisnagor of 

M. Langlfes, (p. xlviii), is certainly, as he remarks, 
(note 36), a corruption. ATy AIS. reads always 
Bijanagar. In p. xliii, AI. Langlfes mentions the cape 
opposite Serandib or Ceylon. “ Cap qui regarde I’isle de 
“Serandib, que Ion appelle autrement Ccylan my AIS. 
more particularly assigns to that territory the name of 

» »»»»»»^» ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

0) See the MS. Diet. Btrhan Kattea, in voee J^) » ® cocoa nut i» 

nar yel, in the Uindevy or modern languaj^e of llindvsf&Ti^ according to Gladwin a 
Ulf&it Udwiyeh or Materia Medica. No. 722. Calcutta 
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Caiel, or Kael ; 4 JAi U This is the 

place which Ileylin mentions (Cosmogr. p. 898); “ Cael in 
the kingdom of liisnogar or Narsinga;*' he also gives it 
in his map of Asia. The reader will not be displeased 
to see subjoined, icspectiijg Cac/, one of tliose notes with 
which Mr. Marsden has illustrated his very excellent 
translation of Marco Polo(*). 


No. 111. 

m 

Arabian Pirates. 

TT AVING alluded (in page 182), to the piratical 
^ -^settlement at R/ts al khcimah, situate on the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf, nearly in latitude 25, 49 North, 
and longitude, 55, 30 East; and again (in page 237), to 
its destruction by the English ; I shall here state that this 
was accomplished in November, 1809> under the able 
conduct of Captain Wainwright of the Royal Navy, and 


(*) “III the Tamtinangiiago the word Kael or Koily sii^nifies a temple; and forms 
“ the teruiiiiatiiig syllable in the names of .several places in the Southern part of the 
** peninsula. It was also pre-eminently, the name of a considerahle town and port of 
trade in what we now term the 'i'lnertUy country ; not many miles from Tatacorinm 
“ Its situation may be seen in the map, prefixed to Valeiityii’s ilc.se liryvim^ von 
•• ChoromancJel, (Vol. V) ; where its ancient coiisequnice is denoted by the addition 
“ of the word patnam ; but tiaviiig disappeared in modern maps we may conclude 
that Kael palnum no longer exists even as a town. Yet in Dalrymplc’s collection 
“ of plans of ports, we find one (from Van Keuleii) which lays down the situation 
V not only of Cayl-patnam^ but also of Porto Coyly and of a place termed Old Coyl^* 
See Marsden's “Travels of Marco Polo, * p 67 o, note 1600. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of the 65th Regiment. The 
Juasme pirates, a tribe of the fVahabis, (See p. 153, 166, 
181), having lately captured some of the East-India 
company’s ships, and murdered the greater number of their 
crews ; two king’s frigates, five armed cruisers, and a 
bomb-vessel, with thirteen hundred troops, were sent 
from Bombay, and completely effected the object of 
this expedition, by destroying R/is al Kheimah the Juasme 
capital, above fifty large* dozew, (from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty tons each), and many smaller vessels ; 
fifteen only of the British being killed or wounded, while 
the pirates suffered a loss of at least three hundred men. 
The particulars of this expedition are very well detailed 
in that entertaining and useful [)ublication, the “ Asiatic 
“Journal,” (Vol. II. p. 341); from which, and from 
aecounts communicated to me by j>ersons who Averc 
present, it appears that the Juasmes defended their capi- 
tal with the utmost intrepidity and obstinacy. “ In one 
“instance a large building Avas defended even after the 
“ British had scaled the roof, and had dropped several 
“ hand-grenades into it, through boles Avorked Avith their 
“ bayonets ; and at last its defenders rushed out, and 
“ made a gallant though vain attempt to cut their Avay 
“ through the troops that surrounded it.” (Asiat. Journ. 
Vol. II. p. 344). In the town Avere accumulated vast 
stores of the most valuable goods ; these n»ight have, 
been brought away, but the British commanders caused 
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all the magazines to be burnt, thereby proving that they 
had merely come for the purpose of chastising a mur- 
derous and piratical race. Gold and jewels, however, 
to a considerable amount, rewarded the exertions of our 
brave soldiers ; one of whom, it is said, obtained treasure 
nearly equivalent to three thousand pounds. The de- 
struction of Rds al Kheimah was not effected without more 
difficulties than those commonly incidental to the cap- 
ture, by assault, of a strongly fortified place; for it wiis 
found that the frigates could not approach within three 
miles of the town, and scarcely could the smaller vessels 
come within point blank shot, so shallow was the waU;r ; the 
only bomb-vessel had foundered at sea; and so numerous 
were the pirates batteries and entrenchments, that the 
Imam of Mascat^ whose co-operation our commander had 
solicited, thought it presumptuous to attempt with thirteen 
hundred men, what ten thousand, in his opinion, could 
scarcely hope to accomplish. 

No. IV. 

Persian Map. 

M y intended description, which may, perhaps, be 
entitled a “ Periplus,” of the Persian Gulf, is noticed 
in page l63, and again in p. 165, and p. 231, where 
occurs a reference to the Plates VIII and IX. I have 
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accurately copied in one, and endeavoured to explain in 
the otlier, an original map illustrating the S{tr al belddn, 
(or more properly the MesAlik u Memdlek}^ a most valua- 
ble manuscript, which, as appears from the preface to 
this volume, is the Geographical Work, composed by 
Ebn Haukal in the tenth century, and soon after transla- 
ted into Persian. This map was drawn in the year of 
our era 1271, or of the Ilejrah 670 ; and by offering 
a biief explanation of 'it lierc, 1 shall but slightly en- 
croach on the plan of my future “ Peri pi us.*' 


Wc find that a greater extent is comprehended in this 
map than might be expec.tcd from its title ; Siiret Bahr 
Fdrs jS) icjjfa), “a delineation of the sea of Fars” 

or “ Persian Gulf;” for to those who suppose themselves 
placed on the South, (as most usual when w'C study our 
European maps) it exhibits Westward, the Red Sea ; and 
North-Eastward the sea of Sin or of China(®). I have 




C) That the old Persian MS* which bears in a very modern liquid the title 
of Sural Beldf'm, VLud the Mts^dek u Memilek, are translations of Ebn IIaukal’S 
Arabick work, I have noticed in the preface* Of the verbal variations between one 
and the other, without any ditference of sense, a thousand instances might be 
given ; thus in the MS. Mesalek 6 MtmAhk, we read 

3 s 

which passan;e in my translation of Ebn Haukal’s •‘Oriental Geography,” p. <f>, 
is rendered as follows. •• The Persian Sea is more extensive (than the Meditcrra- 
•* nean) in length and breadth ; reaching to the land of Cheen and to the Sea 
'*of KoLum.** In the MS, Sui al Bclddn, we read the following words ^ 
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already remarked, (See p. 164), much confusion on the 
subject of those seas, not only in liasteru manuscripts, 
but ainojig ancient classical writers. 

• It might be imagined that the green colour used in this 
map, should peculiarly designate the Persian Gulf, which 
some Arabian Geograjihe.rs entitle the “Green Sea,” or 
“ Hay thus Edu isi and Enx a i/Vaudi, quoted in p. 164. 
But Enx Uaukal, whose work the maj) illustrates, has 
not distinguished it by such an epithet ; and in other 
m.tps of the same manuscript we find the Meiliterraneaii 
and the Caspian Sea ecpially painted green. At each angle 
of the page is written oblicpicly in Arabick, the term 
indicating one of the cardinal points : Al Mas/nrli 
Tile East; Al Maghn-b “ 'I’he West 

(JU^') the “North;” and Al Jenub “ the South.” 

Of the places marked in this map, I shall commence the 
exjdanation Eastward, so that it may coincide with the 
course of our navigation, from Ceylon up the Persian 
Gulf. M e first perceive the great or main ocean, called 

1 j- / ctH J 3 

“ \n(l tlio Sea of Pars is Q^roato.r and wider than Tlip Soa oT H im, (llic Mt'dit»*nii- 
.“noanV because the limits of the sea of Pars arc f oiii the l•oll^ines of ChfU 
“ to Kohum '* Such a variation of words must luiturully occur when diftcrcnt 
persons translate the same work. 


2 V 
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,Al Bahr al Meheyt (1,^1 ^l)j because it surrounds or 
embraces the whole world. The next name, Bahr al Sin, 
jd) although written on the Coast, signifies “ the 
“ Sea of China.” Near this is which, as the vowel 
accents are not expressed, may be either Hhumdun or 
lihamdhn. In the English translation of Ebn IIaukal’s 
work, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9), I wrote Iltmddn, thinking 
it proliably that Cumdan, which in the ninth century 
appears to have been* the Royal Capital of China, as 
we learn from those Mohammedan travellers Avhose 
narratives have been translated by the ingenious Renau- 
d6t(‘). Enx ITaukal, also, represents Uumddn as the 
metropolis of China, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9), But the 
maritime situation of in our map, may perhaps 

indicate Canton, which the Arabs might express by 
Ilhamdun, or Khamddnl^). Leaving the coast and sea 


(*) *'II sc trouve unc pins grande difficult^ ft cclaircir nos auteurs stir la vilic de 
•' Cumdan,” tee. See "Anciennes Relations," &c. Remarques, p. 181. Renaiidut 
concludes that it must be Naugking, (p. 182). But whatever doubts exist on 
this subject will probably bo removed in the edition of those "Relations," which we 
have reason to expect from that celebrated orientalist. Monsieur Langids. 


(*) The diacritical points arc so frequently omitted, not only in the copies of 
Kbn Hauksl’s work, but in almost, every Arabiek or Persian manuscript that, 
could a satisfactory solution of doubts or difficulties be obtained by such a 
process, we should not hesitate to supply one dot ; thus some Geographical 
treatises exhibit the word Bahr "Sea," written without any point under 

i, probably in fifteen out of twenty instances. By the addition of a dot to 
the first letter, Hhumddn or Hhamddu is rendered Kkumdia 

or Khamdin, and seems to express more accurately the two Chinese names. 
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of Cilina, wo advance to Serendib or Ce^^lon, 

in this map scarcely separated from the continent by a 
sliglit red line; whilst the reinarkal)lc object which I 
have described by the name of “ Adam’s Peak” (See p. 
35, 60) is here entitled Jepel Serendib J^) “ the 

mountain ot Serendib’’ or of Ceylon; and by an extraor- 
dinary graphical elevation, appears towering over the 
island, and as if distinct from its proper base; to which 
however duly approaches the liahr al Hind 
or “ Indian Ocean.” (See page 22, 23 et scq.) Inland, 
Northward of Ceylon, we find the Bcldd Hind (jJl* oli) 
or Region of India; and Westward of Ceylon the Bcldd 
al Sind (jJwJl al>) or Region of Sind.” Here flows the 
Nahr Mihrdn or “ River Mihrdn’’ painted 

of a blue colour in which, were not other rivers so ex- 
pressed, we might sujiposc an allusion to the name of 
Nil ab or “ Blue Water,” given by some Eastern 

writers to this stream, best known as the celebrated 
Sind or Indus. I must here observe that its source is 
traced in the MS. Siir al Beldun to “ the back of a certain 
“ mountain from which proceed some, of the streams or 
“ fountains of the River Jaihun (or Oxus)” 

\jg!\ j\ J' LS*/ »:>' 

The printed work of Ebn ILtUKAr, (Orient. Geog. p. 
15.')) derives the Mihrdn at once from the Jaihhn. I 
have already (p. 149) (pioted some ancient and modern 
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authors who notice the resemblance between the Deltas 
of S/Wancl of Egypt. Thus Ebn Haukal compares the 
River MihrAn to the Nile, in his printed work (p. 155), 
from its rise and fall, and from its nahang cro- 

codiles or alligators. In the MS. Hur ol belddn he 
amplifies his comparison, and mentions that this River 
is like the Nile in magnitude and impetuosity ; sub- 
siding at certain seasons, and promoting abundance of 
crops which arc cultivated as in Egypt. 

cs* i 

Immediately beyond this River ap|jeais the S(‘a-port of 
Deibel t)r Dibel, not Deh'il as written by C reaves in his 
translation of Uluoh Beig’s Ceographi(“-al Table; for 
the true spelling is ascertained by Sa'dek Iseah a'ni, who 
ill his MS. Tahcim al belddn, iufoi’ms us that Dlbcl 

is a town of Sind, and, after the Arabian manner, called 
Dial (Jjjj three copus of Ebn IIaukal's 

work which I have consulted agree in placing this Sea- 
port on the Eastern side of the River Mihran. 

IjjJ tjdi j> S' 3 

Yet the Map represents it as on the West; perhaps 
it is Eastward in respect to some branches. We 
must now advance to the Persian CIull", and notice 
llovnmt, of which an account has been already given 


O' “ If Ibis (Diuf ) wrrr on tlir eastern side ol'tho rivc*r, and insiilatrd by a stream 
“derived from ih<* nraiii t liunnel, it would corespi ii I sutticieutly willi ilic Kiiluuttf 
** uf Airidii.’* Viiiceut s Ncaicbu.s, p. 101. edit). 
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ill p. 1.54, Ijj et scq. Next we find Ili/sn ehn Omuvnh 
c)?' cT**) Cdslle of the Sam of Oimrah-.’’ tlo- 

sciio(;d by Jmin" II-\ukal sis exi’eodiiiijjly striinij, siiul 
he adds, that to the ljor<ls ot this Csistlc there is si sup- 
posed allusion in the Koran, {St;e Orient. Geog. p. 12). 
It has been reckoned as belonging to Ldmtdii which 
some include in the tract csillcd Shebdngurali, but these 
denominations arc lost in the more general and com- 
prehensive title of Pdrs, a Province wliich JJ^mi cbn 
Oinarah is ssiid to terminate Eastward. 

'riie next place, according to onr iSfap, is Sirdf, 
sufficiently noticed in the fourth Chapter of this AV'ork. 
AV'e, tlicn find Najiram ('>>’ sometimes written 

'rhe situation of this place is satisl’actorily 
ascertained by Ehn IIaukal, and, after him, by Ed- 

II 111 ; yet AuuLFiiij.v seems to hsivc enlertainetl some 

tloubls respecting it.('*) jendbah next presents it- 
self; then Sinh which some, says Auei.FRDA, 

place in the province of Pars, others in Alncaz ; ( KItuz- 

(’» This differenre arises merely from the position of a diacritical |>t>iiii ovdr 
or under the first letter ; N' or J The iiaiiie is uithoiit any jioiiii in I lie niap ; 

and ill luy MS. from which I traiisslated Ewn H.vukal’s worK, a R i->) iva.s exprc.ssftl 

III one place; but an Arahick note to Abu’lkkd.i's account of iVrsid, prniti.d at 

Vienna, with a (ireek translation in 1807 , (page dclcniiiucs the ortliograpli/ 

and writes Najiram. 

(*) See his Arahick flcography, with a Greek translation, puhlii»htd by Demetrius 

Akxaudridcs, at Vicuna, as above quoted. 
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istdn or Susiana) (See his Geography, before quoted, 
p. 2.50). But Mahrftydii which our Map next 

exhibits, is generally supposed to limit Susiana and Far$ 
on the coast. Those three sea-ports, Jendbah^ Slnh and 
MahruyuHi are often mentioned in th4*^ printed work of 
Ebn IIaukal, w'hich has Sinir for Sinlz. A Gentleman 
who had visited Jendbah, or as he wrote the name, Gemtcn, 
informed me that near it were considerable reaiains of 
an ancient edifice whence large stones have been occasion- 
ally transported by sea to various places. They may 
have contributed to the structure of that Talc (j'i) which 
gave, perhaps, its name to Tno»r,. where sa^ s Arrian, was a 
Palace of the Persian Kings. (Hist. Indie, c. .'Jp)* I have 
already observed (See p. J93), that 'Tdk (the d pro- 
nouncetl as in our words avf//', talkf See.) is sometimes used 
to express a whole edifice, though properly signifying a 
vault or arch. Ptolemy mentions two places called 
Taoke (Geogr. .Lib. vii cap. 4). Jendbah, or Genorca, ap- 
pears as Giinava in the Map prefixed to Captain !Mac- 
donald Kiiincir’s “Journey through Asia Minor,” &c. 

Our progress on the land is now impeded by a great 
River flowing into the Persian Gulf, Avhich we find pro- 
perly described here as Bahr Fdrs, jx') “ the Sea of 
Furs” or Persia; a title sometimes more extensively ap- 
plied, as I have already shown. In tlii.s Gulf, ihiee 
islaiids aic seen (painted red). Of the Jtzlrah Ldfet 
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(uu4ll See Chn]). IV. p. 163. This name is errone- 
ously printed tj^(Ldmeth) in the Arabick text of Eo- 
Hisi’s Geography (Cliin. 111. Sect. 6). Ldfet is the 
same with Jezirah Tiiraz, or Tunilah, “ the Long Island/' 
(also called KishUt); it should have been placed on the 
Eastward. Jezirah Kharek (uijU. or Khareg, not 
Ilharek as in Edi isi’s printed work, has been inci- 

dentally mentioned (p. 16’1). It is a small island but well 
watered; not very far from Bushehr; and once belonged 
to the Dutch. 

The third Jezirah or island is Asdl (Jiy which 
the reader will find noticed in p. 231; ncconling to 
Niebuhr, it is the largest of those islands collectively 
named Bahhreiu (Dcscript. dc 1’ Arabic, p. 284, 

Copenh. 1773). 

Returning to the River (painted blue) which stopped 
our course beyond Mahritydn, I shall observe that it is 
called Al Dijlah or “the Tigris;” although it 

represents the united streams of this River and of the 
For&t or Euphrates. 

Having crossed the Bijkh we enter that region which 
the Eastern Geographers denominate generally Jctlret 
al Arab, the Arabian Teninsula or Chersonese; 

for these ate ciptessed by the Arabick tvord Jezirah or 
Jeafrrt, more properly signifying an island. Here we first 
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perceive Abadan [jAui) which in the Map is written 
Anadan; the letter i N, through a mistake having been 
put for ) B. It is described by Ebn Haukal and 
Edrisi as a small Castle on the Sea-shore. 

Next Ave proceed to IJajr {js^) noticed by Eonrsi 

a 

(Clini. III. Sect 6), and, as Niebuhr informs us, the 
name of a district and city, also called Lahhsa or al JJassa 
^ 1 ., J'), situate on the Persian Gulf, and near the Islands 
of Bahrein', the whole province of llnjr has been deno- 
uiinatcd Bahrein. Our Map then presents Sokh/ir 
which Niebuhr calls Sohar ; “it is” adds he, “ one 
“of the most celebrated and ancient cities in 
“but now of little iuipo’’tanco.” ( Descripl.dc 1’ Arabic, 
p. 256. Copenii. 1773). We next advance to Aden or 
Eden a celebrated emporium of Yemen or 

Arabia Felix. It appears under the name of aShki in the 
Geographical Avork of Stephanus Byzantius: and is sup- 
j)ose<l, not Avithout reason, to be the EaIcu Avhich F.zc- 
kiel enumerates among the great commercial places(^). 

We must now suppose oursehes to Iiuat. passed .the 
Straits of Buhelmundeb (Sec p. 23), and entered the Rcxl 
Sea; here our Map first oilers a name Avrilten Avithout 
any diacritical [loints; supplying these, however, from 

“ The niereliniit.H of Slirba, Hiid Raamali,’* \*c. “ Ilaran auil CaDtieli and Eden, 
“ the merchants ofShcbd, Ashur and Ciiiliuad,'* <S:c. Lzek.cli. XXV11.22> 23. 
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works tliat describe the coast of Arabia, wc shall find 
Zabid (amj) once an opulent city, tlic capital of a district 
called rt'Adwfl, according to Niebuhr; and, as he suggests, 
the Sabatha of Pliny. 

The next name appears to be Aain (^), or Ghain 
for the points are omitted ; I should suppose it, how- 
ever, that Airah or Ghairah described as 

a small Castle or Fortress, in an account 

of Arabia, Avhich renders the MS. Stir al belddn, more 
valuable than the other copies of Eu>r IIaukai/s work 
that I have consulted; he celebrates the place as re- 
markable for its excellent dates. 

We now find Al-Mahjam a city once of consi- 

derable note, but now almost wholly ruined, as Niebuhr 
informs us ; and beyond it, Al Serin the last letter 

being erroneously written in .the map, like an^ r. This 
is the maritime City, (aJox* Ja-Ul ^^), and strongly fortified 
castle, ot Serin noticed by Euiiisr, 

t 

(Clim. II. Sect. 5). Then wc arrive at Jiddah a 

sea-port through which much Indian wealth is commu- 
nicated to Mecca, distant only thirty hours, according lo 
Bruce, (Vol. I) ; and next wc discover, (a point being 
supplied in the map) Al Jar ; which, says Eduisi, 
(Clim. II. Sect. 5), is the port for Medinah. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that the Moiiwa of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. 
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cap. 7), is represented by the Madian of our map. 

Here, according to Edrisi and Abulfeda, was the well, 
from which Moses watered the flock of Reuel, or Jethro, 
whom the Arabs call Suoaib('”). This has been 

long in ruins. At length we discover, under the name of 
Allah (All), that place which the Hebrew scriptures entitle 
Ailath, Elath or Eloth, (nV'N or Dent. H. 8. II. Chron. 
VIH.I 7 . Near this was Eziowgaicr, (laj p'jty), where Solomon 
constructed the ships that brought gold from Ophir ; (I. 
Kings, ch. IX. v. 26). I have already alluded to Elath 
and Eziongaber, in p. 52, both situate on that bay of the 
Red Sea, called the “ Elanitick Gulf,” from PAai'a, as 
Ptolemy, (Lib. V. cap. 17), and AiXarov or aao, as Ste- 
phanus Byzantius writes the name of Elath or Ailah. The 
general inaj), prefixed to this Volume, will sufficiently 
indicate its situation. We have now almost reached the 
extremity of that Sea, which is often denominated Ara- 
bian, and more frequently “Red.” Our map entitles it 
Bahr al Kolxum ^), or the “ Sea of Kohum,” from 
an 'ancient city, or military station, the Klusma, or Clysma 
of Ptolemy, KXv<r/ici ^povpioyy (Lib. IV. cap. ^)« But our 
Persian map, should have placed it on the Western or 
Egyptian side of the Gulf; it appears at the very point, 
in other maps of the same manuscript. Respecting its 

C®) See Exodus, ch. II. v. 10. Now the priest of Midian had geven davghters ; 

and they came and drew water/' &c. 
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situation, the learned Michaelis seems to have entertained 
some doubts; (See his notes on “AbulCcdae Descript. iEgypti. 
p. 117, (Goetting. 1776). 

On the Coast, nearly opposite to .Tuklah, we find a 
name, whicli 1 have, doubttully, written Anddn ; (See 

Plale IX); for the second letter wants its tliaeritieal point or 
points, both in the map and text, and is liable to many 
variations ; as we may suppose it a B j, N j, T Jt, Y a, 
&c. The first letter, also, may be rendered gh by the 
addition of a dot, (i) ; whatiwer be the name, this place 
is described in the MS. (Sur al belddn), as terminating 
that tract which produces gold, and which appears in 
our maj) under the title of Aredz al Maaden 
“ the land of Mines,” or Minerals. “And these mines 
“extend,” says Enx Haukai., “ from the vicinity of the 
*‘Sim'dd of Misr, or Egypt, the space of ten mnnzch or 
“ days journics, to a certain castle on the Sea Coast, at 
“a place called Amldn’i^^). Below the “ land of Mines,” 
is Zeilaa (j-bj), situate near the Straits of Bdbelmandeb. 
This city appears to be t\ic Zdlegh (jJJj) ot Eoaisi, (Clim. 
I. Sect. 5). He describes it as a place of much mar- 
itime intercourse, and Marmol notices some remains of 
ancient edifices visible there. The Bcldd ul Habsfieh 

MS, Sur al Belddn. 
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or “ land of Habsheh" (Abyssinia), next offers itself, 
and the adjacent ocean bears the title of Bahr al Habsheh 
(4.1^1 j*-)* or Sea of Abyssinia. Then we enter the 
Bahr al Zinge “The Sea of Zinge” or Ethiopia, so 

called from the Beldd al Zinge or land of Ethiopia, 

or, as wc often write the name, Zanguehar. 

Such is this Persian map; one of the roost ancient 
that I have ever seen. Ilow imperfectly it represents 
the actual inflexions and indentations of sea and coast, 
will be obvious to every Geographer at the first glance; 
and to any person who may compare it with the general 
map illustrating this Volume, llespccting that part of 
it which relates to the Persian Gulf, a map given in 
the second Volume should be consulted. Of sixteen 
maps annexed to the manuscript Sur al Belddn, it must 
be observed in justice to the Persian artist, that this 
which J have here copied, is not by any means the 
most correctly tlelineated or, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing, although best adapted to my present purpose. 
On a future occasion it will appear that, howqycr inac- 
curately they may express the outlines of sea and 
land, those maps are highly useful from the succession 
of stages which they exhibit, and the names of places; 
resembling, at least, in this respect, the Peutingeriaa 
or Thcodosian Table, tliat precious relick of Geogra- 
phical antiquity. 
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No. V. 

Coffee and Tobacco. 

f I THROUGHOUT the Ij^tterpart of this volume, frequent 
'*■ allusions have been made to the use of coffee and 
tobacco among the Persians ; who in sueh a manner com- 
bine those articles, though of widely different origin, that 
according to one of their own sdyings, 

^ |JjL« 

“ Coffee without tobacco is like meat without salt** 

As in our Northern European island, the leaf ofChinese 
tea has become, within a short time, almost necessary 
to every class ; so in Persia and Turkey, the coffee and 
tobacco, at first introduced as foreign luxuries, now 
contribute to solace even the poorest inhabitants. Yet 
the Arabian berry has, probably, not been longer known 
among them, then the American weed, which, we may 
reasonably believe, they learned to smoke from the 
Portuguese. That coffee however, was the ancient lace- 
demonian black broth, some of our early English tra- 
vellers seem inclined to imagine; the first, I believe, 
who entertained this strange opinion, being not the least 
intelligent. Noticing coffee as used at Constantinople, 
when he visited that capital in l6l0, Sandys ventures 
to ask, whether it might not have been “ that blacke 
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“ broth M’liich was hi use amongst the Laced emonians'V*)* 
That it was not, is proved by the answer of an inge- 
nious anti(iuary(’’). 

Respecting the medicinal properties, (and perhaps the 
early history of coffee), much Valuable information might 
be expected from a treatise written in the seventeenth 
century, and noticed by Rolainb, a Swede, who was at 
Constantinople in lOoZ. ^’his treatise he ascribes to 
the Dutch Envoy at that ra[>ita1, M. Varner, “a man 
“ well versed in the Oriental languages, but fitter for a 
“ professor than for a publiek minister ; for his whole 
“ delight and business consisted in reading Rabins, and 
“all sorts of other Oriental writings,’’ It is 

mentioned in the “ Encyclopaedia Rritannica,’ and I 

(’*) .Saiulys's Travels, p. 66, (third edit. 1632). See also Sir Thomas Herbert's 
Travel.^, p. 328, (third edit. 1665), and a •* Voyage into the Levant,’' by a subsequent 
writer of inlerior merit, Henry Blunt, p. 192, (fourth edit. 1650). 

0^) “ I shall reply to it,” says Dr. Chandler, that for making their black broth, 
** the cook was furnished with salt and vinegar, and bid to procure what was wanting 
•‘from a victim, (Plutarch); this, it has been conjectured, was blood. The epicure 
'* will not lament that the entire receipt has not reached us”« See Travels in Asia 

Minor,” &c. p. 194, (second edit. 1776), (**) 

(**) See Churchills Collect, of Voyages, &c, Vol. V. p. 689, (ed. 1704). The M. 
Varner mentioned by Rolainb, is the learned Levinus Warner, who bequeathed 
to the University of Leyden above nine hundred Oriental Manuscripts, of 
which many arc enriched with his own notes and comments. Some of these 
Manuscripts 1 once had the pleasure of inspecting, but too hastily, during a 
short visit to the noble Library of that City. 
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iia.ve lieard from well-informed persons in Paris, that 
coffee Avas introdueed among the French, (at least as 
an article of publick use) by Thevcn6t. (Jean Michel, 
the younger, or the nephew, as he is often styled), lyhose 
Travels in Turkey and Persia are Avell known. But at 
Avhat time it first became a favourite beverage among 
the Arabians, I have not been able to ascertain, although 
a Persian manuscript, the llaft AMim or 

“ Seven Climates,’’ describing Alolho, informs us that 
there was the tomb of Sheikh Siia'deiu or, 

aecording to one copy, Sua'dei.i (J.>Ia), “avIio first 
“ introduced the custom of drinking coffcc’’(’’). The 
Persians sip it, extremely strong and hot, Avithout milk 
or sugar, out of small china cups. Chardin acknowledges 
the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory ijiformation 
respecting the earliest use of tobacco in Persia, (V’oyagcs, 
&c. Tome IV. p. 33. Rouen 1723). For my own part I 
incline to the opinion, of Kmiupfer and Father Angelo, that 
it was first introduced by the Portuguese ; and in many 


(**) I have already given the original Persian of this passage in the “Ori- 
ental Colleclions/' Vol. II. p, 320. Mocha^ says Kaempfer, is llic peculiar 
region of Coffee. **Kahwah; quw iiullibi terraruni quiim circa Mocham Arahix 
“felicia colitiir’'. (Amcen. Exot. p. 123.) Bruce, however, would trace it to 
Caffa\ “the South province of Narea, whence it is first said to have come.” 
Travels, &c. Vol. II. p. 411. (Dubl. 1791). Before we adopt this derivation, 
it would be necessary to learn whether the name of Caff a is written in Ara- 
bick letters (like the name of the berry) Kahwah or Cahweh, Herbert, as quoted 
in note 12, mentions coho or coffee; a drink black as soot, thick, and strong-sented, 
" distrained from bunchy, buniiu, or bay-berrics, 
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provinces it now grows luxuriantly(*®). Chardin, Kaimpfer, 
Niebiilir, and more modern travellers, Mr. Scott Waring, Mr. 
Morier, and others, have given delineations of the Caledn 
generally pronounced Calecon ) ; that glass bottle from 
which the smoke of tobacco, passing through water 
that purifies and cools it, is inhaled by means of tubes 
or pipes; these are either straight and short, or so long 
and flexible that they accommodate themselves to the 
motions of a hor.se : and the luxurious Persian may, 
without any interruption of his progress, smoke through 
the pliant tube as he rides along, while a servant by 
his side carries the Caledn. Some of these machines arc 
very neatly ornamented, and the prices are proportionably 
high. Those used by the king and princes, at great 
publick audiences and on other occasions of ceremony, are 
often studded with jewels of considerable value. In a 
future plate of this work, copied from an original por- 
trait, (of a Persian using it), the Caledn shall be accu- 
rately represented. 




(*•) Nicotiana ante sesqui circUer secula toti antiquo orbi, adeoque ct Persia, 
coepit i Lusitania transvectoribus innotescere/’ Kaempf. Amoenit. Exot. p. 640. 
Li Porlughesi furono i primi cbe lo portorno in Persia.” Angel. Ga/ophyl. Pers. 
p. 427. In bis Persian column, on the same subject, he says that the Portuguese 
brought tobacco from an American island of that name* 
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No. VI. 

Persian Game of C/tugdn. 

JN page 317, I promised that an article of this Ap- 
pendix should be devoted^ to the ecpiestrian game called 
Chugdn once universally practised throughout 

Persia, and, as report stated, often played on a level 
piece of ground near Shiraz, and probably within a 
period not very long past. It was a favourite recreation 
of Kings and Chiefs; and originally, I believe, consider- 
ed as almost peculiar to illustrious personages; we learn 
however, from a letter of Pietro della Valle, written at 
Caxvin in 1G18, that Sjia'h Abba's, the monarch then 
reigning, exercised himself frequently in this royal sport, 
and sometimes invited those to participate, who under- 
stood it well, although not distinguished by exalted rank 
; and in half a century after, Chardin tlescribes it 
as one of the popular amusements; admitting thirty or 
forty persons, forming two parties, to engage at once(‘'*) 

The object of those who played, Avas to drive through 
the goal, with sticks having semi-circular or straight 

('’) alcuni che ^iucano bene (il giuocho ilel PaUamaglh,) beiiclie non 
*'siano di molto gran qualita, il stesso spesso gli cliiaina a giuocarc. ' Viaggi, 

(’•) “ lAJur jeii dc mail se fait dans unc fort grande place, au bout de latiuellc 
** sont dcs pilliers, proclic I’un del* autre ejui servent de passe; onjt'ttc la ballc 
au. milieu de la place/' Voyages, <5tc. Tome IV. p. 127. Rouen 1723* 

2 V 
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transverse hesids, a ball made of light wood, which the 
contending parties, governed by eei’tain laws prescribed, 
and striking only when at full gallop, endeavoured to 
bear off, one from the other(‘'’). Of this game there 
Avere several kinds; and I perceive in the pictures of 
IManuscripts executed between two hundred and four 
hundred years ago, that the chugans or sticks are re- 
presented with heads of three slightly different shapes, 
Avhich the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 19) exhibits. 

Degraded into a pedestrian exercise and under vari- 
ous forms and denominations, this game seems to have 
been Avidely diffused throAighout I'hirope, and avc may 
perhaps trace it in the Cricket of England, the Qolf, or 
Gough of Scotland, and the IJurling-matchcs of Ire- 
land. Pietro della Valle discovered it in the Plorentine 
caldo(^) ; and to me the original name chugdn ap- 
pears but slightly disguised in the ckicam of Languedoc, 
Avhere the game is played as in Persia, Avith a Avooden 


(‘®) Pietro tlclla Valle describes the hall as “una boccia di leieno leggiero.*' 
(Viag. Lctiera di Luglio 1(U8.) Of a game so celebrated among the Persians, it is 
surprising that Dr. Hyde has only said; “ Est et pila lignea quA exercrtiir PilUuili- 
**um equestre, seu Cfaviludium, anglice “ Stow-1Jall.‘* Die ludus a Persis cqui- 
‘Mibiis exerccri solet in Hippodroiiio magno ubi pilam ligueani ultrcN citr6(|iie 
** impellentcs, sese et eq uos suos ad agitilatem excitant/' See ** De Pila: Ludis," 
in the Second Volume of Hyde’s Miscelhincous Works, p 390. 

“ Ci ^ solo questa differenza tra il giuocho dc* Persian', e*l calcio de* Fio- 
rrntiiii; che’i Fiorentini giuocatio con molta gcute a piedi, cK c. Ma i Persiani, pin 
uobilincntc, giuocano a cavallo, &c/* Viaggi, Lettera da Cazviii, 26. Luglio 1018. 
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l>all and a club headed like a mallet or hammer. 
Yet the learned Du Cange thought it possible that la 
chicane might be derived from the English word chicken; 
because the domeslick fowls so called run hastily to 
snatch from each other whatever is thrown before them 
as food !(**) Had this ingenious antictuary, generally so 


(*M 1 lit're ijivc, in one note, some passaijes from Dii Canine s Dis.serfafioii VJir, 
aildetl to Joiiiville’s “Ilisluire dc Saint Louis." (Paris, folio, 1668, p. 185 et 
aeq ) a work not often found in private libraries. Of the CLicane ou jtu de 
** paumt a chvvaf, lie says, “ g est un sujet qui n est pas iiidi^nc de la curiosit^^ 
puisqu* il est ci»nnu de pen dc personiies, et qu'il nous decouvre line cspece 
“dc maiie{re pratiqut; parliculiereraent par les iiouveaux (Jrecs, qui seiubie avoir etd 
“ignore dans 1 ocrident.*’ Havin'? mentioned some B>zanlinc historians who 
allude to it, he adds ; “ cc jcu est appelle par eux d un Icrme barbarc T4vk«- 
rifrrrfpiov qui etoit aussi le nom du lieu qui servoit aces exercises; ce lieu 
“ eloil dans lenclos du grand palais dc Coii.stantinople pr6s del’ apartemrnt 
“dorc/’<S’c, “ Ce lieu etoit d'liiie vasfc etendiic comiiie on reccuille dcs Irrines 
“ de Luithpraiid, “ qua Zucanistrii rnagnitiido protcnditiir,” <!ic. He refers also 
to \nna Comnena; Constant. Porphyrog. Theophancs, cVc. and observe.s that 
r^vK-fivi^eiv i.s equivalent to eis nrirriXairiov f-lievat, and erfftaipi^ttv in expressing 
**joHer a fa hath a chevaL'* ** Mais pour retouriier au jcu de la balle a cheval 
“ que les Grecs appcllent Tzyeanisterium, il .sembic que cc.s pen pies eii doivent a 
“nos Fran 9 ois; et que d’ abord il n’a pas ct^! autre que celui qui esl encore en 
“ usage dans le Languedoc, que Ton appelle Ic jcu dc la chicane, ct en d’aulrca 
“ provinces, le jeu de mail ; sauf qu’en Languedoc cc jcu se fait en plcin caiii- 
** pagiie et flans les grands chemius; ou Von poussc avre uii petit maillct mis an 
“ bout d’un bi'lon d’linc longcur proportif»nce uiie boulc de bois, ’ <5vc. “ De 

“ sorte que chicaner nVst autre chose que le r^vtcan^’cev des Grecs, qui on! cou- 
“ tume d'exprimer le c ou ch des l..atius par le iz, coinmo Eustuthius sur Di- 
“ otiysius nous apprend, &c#'' “ Quaiit a’l origiiie cc mol, conimc loiitcs Ics 

conjectures dont on se sert en de scmblables rent mtres sont pour le plus 
“ souvent incertaincs, je ne scay si je dois in’y enfjager ; car je n oscrais pas avancer 
qu'il vient de V aiiglois chieguen qui signihe un poullct, cn .“orte que chicaner seroit 
“imiter les poullcts, qui out coutunie de conrir les una aprea les aulres pour 
arrachcr les niorceaux hors du bee; cc que font ceux quijouenta la Chicane, 
a la fiifoii des Grecs, jettans tine balJe au milieu d’uii champ, et chacun tachaut 
** de Vcnlever a son compagnoii." 
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successful in his philological inquiries, recollected the 
Eastern game, he probably would not have inclined to ima- 
gine chicane of French origin, or its name English ; nor 
would he most certainly, have loft it for me to remark 
(and no one else, I believe, has made this observation) 
that the barbarous Avord Tzucan-isterion, signifying a 
place where games are played Avith' a ball, expresses, in 
its two first syllables, the Persian chiigan{^^). 

Wc find the Greek Emperor, Manuel Comnenus Avith 
his Byzantine princes and nobles enjoying this amuse- 
ment on horse-back in the tAvelfth century; the Avooden 
ball having been exchanged for one more, soft, formed 
of stuffed leather; and the stick or Avand, instead of a 
hammer-like head, terminating in a hoop ; Avhich, as 
our battledores, or tennis-rackets, presented to the ball 
a reticulated space. This imperial sport is Avell described 
by the historian Cinnamus, avIio, probably, aaus a Spectator; 
for he accompanied Manuel on A^arious occasions both 
in Europe and Asia; and, if AA'e arc not authorized to 
infer from his account, that in earlier times among 
the Greeks, this game, as I before observed of its Per- 
sian original, Avas almost peculiar to Royal players; 
yet skill in so difficult and dangerous an exercise ap- 


n To express the Persian and English eh, or teh (the Italian e before e or i), the 
motlerii Greeks use tz; thus, as I have already shourn (See p. 41 ), they write 
in imitation of the lUiian word certo, cicairice. 
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pears to have been considered no unworlhy accomplish- 
raeut of “Kings and the sons of Kings”(**). Some; 
readers will probably be gratified by the addition of a 
few particulars concerning the Persian game. 

• 

It IS supposed by writers of the niuth aud tenth ccu- 
tiirics, to have been practised iu very early ages, aud 
well known throughout the East when Prince Sia'vesh, 
"M ilh a select band of seven Ii'ditiati or Persian heroes, 
(about 600 years before Christ), astonished Afiiasia'ii, 
king of Turau or Scythia, by his equestrian skill aud 
the dexterity which he displayed at a memorable game, 
performed to the sound of drums and trumpets, and 
described with much animation by Pirdau5i(®^). This 
Poet also, celebrates the strength of Oitsutasp, (the 
Ilystaspcs of classical history), who Avielded the chugdn 
with such effect that “ the ball could be no longer 
“seen by any person on the ineidun, (the field, scene 
“ of action, or hippodrome), as his blow had caused it 
“to vanish among the clouds”(®'‘). 

(”) Ett/ rt vtotppoviKou Ka^Uiv yvfivucriov Uavrov, *6v ftairiXevtri Kai iraitri 

l^asi\iu»v *av£Ka^ey, Cinnami Hist. Lib. IV. p. 286. (Traj. ad lihcti, 1652; 

See in the MS. Shdhn&mah, (story of Si a ' vesh ) the verses immediately Yellowing these. 
Ill some copies the second line ends with 

Ju b ^ J ^ 1X211 
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Dara, or Darius, willing .to insult Alexander (who 
had witholden his portion of the tribute exacted by former 
Persian kings, and had declared that he would resist 
the demand by force of arms), sent him, if we may 
credit the historian Tabri, a ball and a chugdn, as 
instruments of sport, better suited to his youth and 
inexperience than warlike occupations(*®). 


Sha'pu'h, whom we call Sapor or Sapores, while yet 
a child and of suspected birth, proved his descent from 
Ardesiii'r, (Artaxares or Arta.xerxes) by venturing alone 
through a crowd of boys engaged in playing at this 
game, to snatch the ball which had been driven near 
that Monarch’s seat(®^). And among the accomplishments 


See the MS. Shdhndmah, in the history of king Lohrasp, whose sou (Gushtasp) 
exhibited this surprising feat at the court of i Rum the Cscsar of 

Greece, (or Roman Emperor). From the context, however, it appears that the Greeks 
were already acquainted with tliis Persian game. 

(^) And he sent to him a chugan, and a ball, and one kejiz, (or con.siderabIc 
*• measure) of the grain kunjud, 

MS. Tarikh i Tabri. j ^ 3 

The great quantity of kunjud or sesame seed (called in Arabick somsom and 

in Hindustani til), implied the numerous sohliers whom Darius would bring against 
Alexander should the tribute be witheld. This .significant present reminds us of the 
bird, mouse, frog and five arrows^ scut by the Scythians to a Persian Monarch, the 
predecessor and namesake of Darius we learn from Herodotus, (Lib. iv. 131). 
Opvi^a re Kal /ivy cal flaTpaj(pv x'al *oioTOv$ -nevre. History shows that similar tokens 
were used on many other occasions, to express insult and defiance. 

(*') This circumstance is related as an historical fact bj the grave Tabri in his 
Chronicle, and by Firdausi in his Book of Kings or Shahnutnah, We find it, also, 
repeated by a multitude of subsequent writers. On the first view of a fine Sassanian 
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of Bahra'm (Varancs or Vararancs), a prince on wliose 
education much care had been bestowed, we find enu- 
merated by Tabri, besides the sciciice of archery, 
“horsemanship, the chug/m, hunting, and whatever else 
“ was useful or necessary for kings”(®®). Froiu the same 
■writer’s account it appears that a certain appropriate dress 
Avas Avorne by those avIio [>laycd this game ; ol‘ Avhich I 
have traced the history through almost every reign of 


sculpture near Persepolis, 1 fancied that two small figures appearing in it might atlucfc 
to this daring act.of the young Shapu'r, which led, after a lapse of sonic years, to the 
main action represented in the sculpture; his paiticipatioii of the ro>al dia lein with 
ArokshTr, his father, (See Piute XXXII, in Nichuhr’s “Voyage,'^ Tome II. Anist. 
1780. Moricr’s Travels, Vol. I. pi. XIX. p. 138; and an engraving from my own 
sketch, given in the chapter of this work relating to Persepolis). Knowing that IvdAteni 
painters or sculpiurs rarely attempt to reduce disiaiii objects by the rule.s of pi rspec> 
live, 1 thought that those diminutive figures might express, episodically or retrospect' 
ivciy, the extreme youth of SiiAP'uR at the epoch of this memorable game: for he is 
described as only seven years old by Bbna'kkti and others, who adopt Firdausi's 
account ; 

while some extend his age to ton years; thus Tabri says JlI aILi aJ 
and this historian is followed by li amdallaii, (in hhTarkkhGuztdah), Although 
the game of was generally played by persons of mature growth on horseback, 

yet it is nut improbable that children amused themselves on foot, with the Itall and 
club, like the Italians with their ra/rto, (See note 20). Taori, according to one 
manuscript, supposes the young prince to have been mounted ; but three other copies 
of hUClironicle leave this circumstance doubtful. From a passage in the Shdhnamah^ 
we might infer that he was on horseback; but the sculptor, if he designed any allusion 
to this game, apparently wanted room for equestrian figures. 

Thus according to my oldest copy of Tabri's Tarikh, 

See the Greek passage from Cinnanius, quoted hi note 23. 
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the Sassanian dynasty(®®). It might be shown by a variety 
of anecdotes, that this exercise was in as much esteem 
among the Mohammedan Sovereigns, as among their 
Fire-worshipping predecessors; and it would appear that 
they began to learn' when very ^oung. Tabri describing 
some events of the eightli century, (that which immedi- 
ately preceded his own timc),says, “IIaru'n (Ar’rashi'i>) 
“was still little, so that when mounted on horseback 
“ he could not reach, or strike the ball with a c/mgdn’X®*), 


I shall close, and perhaps, etilivcn my remarks, by 
annexing a plate (XXIT), which represents the manner 
of playing this game in the sixteenth century, and, as we 


(*’) The Persian general Bahra'm or Varahra'N whom our historians, Evagrius, 
Theophylact and others call Varamiis, having detected a person in ihc mcMn, wearing 
a coat of mail concealed under his chugan dress immediately slew 

him as we learn from Tabri. It was this Bahram who, about the year 600, endea- 
voured to dethrone Chosroes, or Khbsrau siirnamed Parvi'z a 

monarch whose amours with the beautiful Shi'ri'n are celebrated among 

the Persians in many popular Romances, foonded, as 1 am inclined to believe^ on fact. 
The great Niza'mi has recorded them in one of his most admirable Poems, from 
which we learn that women sometimes played at the chugdn ; for he describes ShPri'n 
and her lovely handmaids, as the moon and attendant stars, engaged on one side^ 
against the king and his obsequious courtiers on the others 

J JAW j 

MS, Khusrau ve S/iirtn, dated by the author 671, (1176). 

See the MS. Tarikh i Tabriz (transactions of the year 103, or of our era 770), \ et at 
tliis time liARu 'N must have been in £s fifteenth year. 
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are authorized to believe, in ages long antecedent. Il 
is accurately copied from a very beautiful Persian ma- 
nuscript, containing the works of IIa'fiz, transcribed in 
the year 956 of the Hyrah, 1549 of Christ ; the inanuscrij)t 
is in rny own collection. .This delineation exhibits two 
horsemen contending for the ball; their short jackets 
seem peculiarly adapted to this sport; wc sec the mil (J^) 
or goals ; servants attend on foot, holding chugam in 
readiness for other persons who may join in the amusement : 
or to supply the place of any that may be broken. A 
young prince (as his parr (^) or feather wonhl indicate), 
receives on his entrance into the mtiddity or place of 
exercise, a chugdn from the hands of a bearded man, 
very plainly dressed ; yet, as an intelligent painter at 
Isfahdn assured me, (and as appears from other mini- 
atures in the same book), this bearded figure is designed 
to represent Ha'p iz himself ; and it is not improbable 
that the feather merely serves to distinguish him whom 
the poet most esteemed among the youths of Shiraz. 

This picture occurs in illustration of a verse which 
Ha'fiz addresses to the favourite youth . we perceive it 
above the figures in the plate, thus written 

“ Shahsuvdrd khitsh bemeiddn dmedy ; guiy bezann ! 

“ Welcome to the meiddny thou chief of horsemen ! strike 

the ball 1” See among the Odes of Ha'fiz (in ^), that 
beginning with jl aa ^UjL j-Jl 
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I have already mentioned some ramifications of the 
chugdn, seen under various forms, in European countries ; 
and shall here add, on the authority of Roberts’s “Cam- 
“brian Popular Antiquities,” (p. 331), that a manuscript 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time describes the knappan as a 
game formerly played in Pembrokeshire, by two parties, 
several hundred persons at a side, some mounted on 
horseback, endeavouring with cudgels, three feet and a 
half long, to carry off a ball, one from the other; and 
in the distant region of Chili, we find a similar game; 
for the Spanish Jesuit Ovalle, (who visited South Ame- 
rica about the year 1646), speaks of la chueca, as played 
by forty or fifty persons at a side, each striving to 
snatch a ball from the other, and “carry it to the mark 
“ with crooked bandy-slicks.” (See Churchill’s Collection 
of Voyages, &c. Vol. III. p. 73, first edition). When 
the emblematical gift sent by Darius to Alexander was 
mentioned, (in page 350), I might have remarked that the 
gki ve chdgdn or ball and mace, of the Persian 

story, appear as a top and whip in one of our old English 
Romances, published by the ingenious Mr. Weber. 

“ A scourge and a top of nobleys” 
accompanied a letter full of lofty boasts and threats from 

“ Darie, the kyng of kynges”, 
in which, having upbraided Alexander as a “ yonge rob- 
“ hour”, “ who brent my townes, my men y-slawe” he says — 
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■“Therefore, Y have thfe y-sent 
“ A top and a scorge to present, 

“And with gold a litel punge 
“ For thow hast 3 ’cris 3 'onge : 

“ W end thou hom therwith, and play” &c. 

(See “ Kyng Alisaunder” chap. VIII, among the “ Metrical 
“ llouiances”, Vol. I. p. 74). Alexander accepts the present, 
and interprets it as an omen favourable to hiniself; with 
the whip he is to chastise Darius; the top signifies the 
“ world that round is’’ &c. So, according to Tabri, Alex- 
ander derived prognosticks of success from the ball and 
chugdn sent to him in contempt by Darius. 


No. VII. 

Persian Gahrs or Fire-worshippers. 

TN addition to some anecdotes which I have recorded, 
•^concerning a persecuted but estimable race, (Sec page 
97, and Chap. III. passim); it may be here mentioned 
that during Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy in Persia, various 
sums of money, amounting to one hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds were entrusted by him. to Feridu'n 
Gabr, who aecounted for the disbursement of 
them in such a manner as evinced his perfect honesty, 
and warm zeal for his employer. When the Ambassador 
asked what recompense he wished, the worthy Fire- 
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worshipper only requested that a small piece of ground 
should be allotted to the Gobi's at Yezd^ whereon they 
might construct a dakhmah or depository for their 

dead. At Sir Gore Ousdey’s solicitation the king gran* 
ted this request. 


No. VIII. 

Citif of Shdptir and Bridge near Sh&shter. 

rT^lIAT the city of Shdptir was founded, or rebuilt, by 
the first monarch who bore that name, appears from 
passages quoted in the sixth chapter, where (see p. 298) 
I have alluded to Fiiidausi’s account. This, in the 
oldest copy of his Shdhndmah before me, states that 
the king erected a stately and beautiful city with a 
castle, at Beshdpdr in Pars{^^). 


(*') The name tieghipurl find thus written in TAitni's C ^eonicle, jiy 12. it Bek 
Shabur ; and tiiis has been corrupted into Beshavur, as ajipears from a manuscript 
quoted in page 207. 

("t The primary sense of ShdriitSn occurring in the first line, ia a 

citj or town” ShahrJ according to the best iiiaiinscript dictionaries, ./e- 

hangiri, Btrhan Kattea &c. But it signifies also a villa or summer-house ia 
the midst of orchards and gardens; and is the name of a book composed by 
Ffrzdneh Bahrain a learned Gabr or Fire-worshipper. 
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The collation of five manuscripts, each copy presenting 

various readings in this part of the Shdndmah, will 

enable me, at another opportunity, to reconcile some 
difficulties of the text. I shall here only remark, that 
in the construction of this city, Fiiidausi supposes the 
Persian ]M«)narcli to have, been assisted by the advice 
of Beba'nu's or Bexa'nu'sh whom he 

describes, not as the Knimr of Hum, the Grecian or 

Roman Emperor Valerian ; but as his chief general, a 
brave warrior and well accomplished in the ddnesh i 
filesAfdn i Rum jj-ib), or “ wisdom of the 

“ Philosophers of Greece.” This general had been taken 
prisoner at BdMniah or as in one copy Jialuniah 

i whence, after his victory, Sha'pu'r proceeded 
to Ahwdz in Susiana, and, as before-mentioned, to 

Vars ; leading with him every where, and consulting the 
sage Rezdnush ; 

\) r‘j‘^ 1 , 5 ^ 

particularly on occasion of constructing a bridge over 
the river near Shdshter, a stream so broad that no 
person could cross it. 

(*®) One errdneously reads, in the first liiieof this d sticli Bahtnan, rwhich 

would be a proper nan.e%‘for pahan', broad, wide, Ac. In another copy we read 

Jj! ijji ^ ■^U ub. 
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This work having been completed, the king restored 
Beza'no'sii to liberty and dismissed him with a mag> 
nificent reward. But the bridge is by many historians 
ascri])ed to Sapor or Sha'p u'u the second, entitled 
Diiu'lecta'f. I shall not here stop to remark other 
instances of confusion between the transactions of those 
two Monarchs ; a confusion arising from the identity 
of name, and the occurence of events nearly similar in 
their respective wars with the Kahar or Roman Emperor. 

" There was a certain river at ShtUhter, so very broati that even a fish could 
‘•scarcely cross it.** Of the celebrated at Uiz-e^Jvl 

which comimscd an iniinease hand («^) or dyke, and a pul (ji>) or bridge 
of fifty-five or fifty-six arches, large and sii.all, 1 have now before me the ac* 
count given by Tabri about nine hundred years ago, und a most minute 
description conipo.sed by a native of Shushler within twenty or thirty years; 
what the intermediate writer An Ykzoi has related concerning it, may be 
seen in Iiis History of Taimu R, very faithfully translated into French by Petis 
de la Croix. 'Fhe bridge still exists, and has been visited by many persons of 
my acquaintance; hut the reader will probably doubt whether its duration should 
be attributed to the tenacious or adhesive quality of the cement wliercwith it 
was constructed ; a mixture of sheep’s milk Shir t guafand) with 

lime and while plaster ^ naureh and galch ) as we learn from the modern 
writer above-mentioned; whose account I shall mure amply quote in a future 
work on the Geography and Antiquities of Susiana. Some passages from 
manuscripts of considerable authority among the oldest Persian writings, shall 
also be quoted iii another place, on the subject of Eastern Architecture; showing, 
if we may believe such records, that sleep’s milk was not the mo.st extraordinary 
ingredient which builders used in the composition of cement or mortar, when parti- 
cularly desirous of giving durability to their works. It will be suDiclent here to 
prove, by an extract from Mr. Walpole's valuable “Memoirs on European and 
“ Asiatic Turkey,** (p. 318, first edition), that Persia is not the only country in which 
a similar mixture has been employed for the purposes of architecture. “ Codinus 
“ (de orig. Constant.) observes, that in building the walls of Sta. Sophia, water in 
“•which barley had been boiled, was mixed with the lime ; and that the stones were 
“ as strongly united together by the mortar as if cramps of iron had been used.*'- 
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That vestiges of Grecian or Roman workmanship re- 
mained at ShAp&r, I was not singular in fancying while 
hastily viewing the ruins of that city. Some also, it is 
probable, may be discovered at the great bridge, erected 
by Siia'pu'r, whether the first or second of this namc(*^), 
for we have good authority to heliiwe thsit. hotiv employed 
in this work, (either founding or repairing), and in 
other publick structures, Grecian artists expressly hired 
or discovered among the prisoners takeji in their wars 
with Valerian and Julian. To such artists I would 
likewise attribute certain medals of some Sassaniau kino’s 

ft ^ 

while the devices on others bear every mark of original 
Persian execution. 


No. IX. 

Sacred Trees. 

TTOWEVER replete with interesting objects, the ample 
■ - field of antiquarian research offers but tew to our 
notice under a more attractive form than trees ; whether 
we regard them as distinguishing remarkable spots, the 

^34) Prom a passajB:e in Strabo's Geography, (Lib. xv\ Ta peV Sov^a tv fitiroyaims. 
Ktirai 'errX rw \ovLairti vorafiu irepaiTtpia Kara to (evyfia, the learned Vincent was in- 
duced to suspect that this bridge (of or something to represent it, is 

** much more ancient than Sapour." (Voyage of Ncarchus p. 452, sec, edit). But 
the zeugma, of Strabo must be a subject for discussion in another place. 
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scenes of memorable transactions; as dedicated to certain 
divinities ; or, as in some cases, almost identified with 
those divinities themselves. 


It is not my intention, nor is it necessary here, to 
trace back the history of that veneration with which 
particular trees have been honoured in all ages, and, I 
believe, in all countries. The Biblical reader will easily 
recollect many imirortant trees besides that which stood 
“in the midst of the garden of Bdeu emphatically 
stj'led “ the tree of life and “ the tree of knowledge of 
good and evir’(^'). He will recollect the idolatrous worship 
in groves, and under every green tree^’'^). The oak by 
Shechem, under, w'hich Jacob hid all the idols and 
car-rings('’’^) ; what a treasure, could they now be found! 
The oak near Bethel which marked the grave of De- 
borah, and was significantly called Allon-hacJmth^). The 


(”) Genes. II. 9. Long before the oaks of Dodona celebrated in Grecian my- 
iliology, became oracularly vocal, the tree of knowledge, according to a strange Rab- 
binical tradition had spoken loudly. ** Ivit serpens et appropinquavit arbori, quae 
vociferata pst et dixit, Impie, ne approptnquas ad me." See ** Bartoloccii Biblioth. 
** Rabbin," 1. p. 322. The same work (III. p. 592), mentions some doubts whether 
itwfs a vine or a fig-tree, &c. 


{^) Exod. xxxiv. 13, Deuteron. xvi. 21, II. Kings, xvii. 10 16 and xviii. 4. 
Isaiah. 1. 29, &c. 


(^) Genes, xxxv. 4. Respecting these ear-rings I shall offer some coiyec- 
tures in another place. 

(”) Alton Bachuih The oak of weeping. Genes, xxxv. 8. 
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palm-tree under which another i)(d)orah, the propliclcss, 
clwelt(‘'‘'). The oak under which sat “tlie niaa ol'Cjod” (1. 
Kings. Xlll. 14). The oak in Ophrali, under u hich the angel 
of Cod appeared unto Gideon, and conversed with J)iiii(“’). 
The oak that was in the very Sanctuary of the Lord("). 

Tlicscand other trees which we may suppose lofty and um- 
brageous, such us the “oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
“the shadow' thereof is good”('®), must immediately occur 
to a Biblical reader ; but the course of lliis article will 
remind him also, of that humble bmh, which the Lord con- 
secrated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses 
in flaming fire on the mountain of llorcb. (Bxod.lll. 2. 4.) 


(*} U is described like a certain land-mark ; ''and she dwelt under the palm tree 
**of Deborahf between Hamah and Bethel in Mount Epliraim/’ &c, Jiuli:es IV. 5. 

Or, according to some, God himself, (Judges VI. 11. 14. 10), We read also in 
Genesis (XVIII. 1), that the Lord appeared unto Ahrahuin in the onhs or at the oak 
of Maiiirc, for so the Hebrew te\t and the Greek Septuagiiit, (irpov riy 

7 t) MapfSpi)), exhibit what in our English Bible is rendered “the plains of 
“ Mamre.*' 

(**) Under an oak tliat was hjt sanctuary of the Lord,” according to the 
English Bible, (Joshua, XXIV. 20). But we are authorized by the Hebrew text 
nin'tCnpM Dnn translate ” in the sanctuary.” My next note will 

ati'ord occasion for remarking a dill'orciit sense given to here rendered an oak, 

(•*) Hosca. IV. 13. The Hebrew word rendered elms in our English version 
of the Bible, is by some supposed to signify the Urehinthus or turpentine tree, a kind 
of Pistachia, Mastick or Lentiscus, But the beptuagiut trauslatc it biybpov awKior 
Soyros, a tree that over ihadowv. 

3 A 
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With whatever veneration our first parents regarded the 
trees of Paradise('‘^), it appears that some whieh gn w 
in natural and common earth were actually worshipped 
by the perverse Israelites, of early ages, according to a 
learned Jew, one of those Rghbinical writers whose au- 
thority is the most respected 

But the immediate object of this article (a Persian 
custom to which I have alluded in page 313), and the 
narrow limits of an Appendix, do not allow me to ex- 
patiate farther amidst the groves of Scriptural history or 
of Jewish superstition. Nor can I enjoy more than a 
hasty glance at those trees reputed Saered in classical 
antiquity ; of which such numbers offer themselves to the 
imagination, as would constitute whole forests. So fre- 
quently were groves and woods dedicated to Religious 


Si lion rcvereiiti<\ aliqu& coluerinl, saltern colendas putaveriint, et non aliter 
*' ac sedemaut habitationis locum Dei iiivisibilis agnovenint. Qua imbuti opiiiione 
cu ( jam cxpulsi cssent c Paradi^o, s^imilem sibi deligcniiit locum in quo Deum» 
“cujus quidem ^ gratia licet excidcrani, colcrcnt." Almeloveen “Opuscula, siic 
*• Antiq. e Sacris Profan. Specimen/' Ax. p. 14. v Aiust. 1G86). 

Sec the Traci on Idolatry composed in the twelfth century, by Moses Maimon- 
ides and translated from Hebrew into Latin by Dionysius Vossius (Denis Vos) a youth 
of extraordinary erudition and intrenuity, who died in his twenty second year, (1633). 
1 allude particularly to the or sometimes a n^rove ) which either shaded 

an iflol or was itself worshipped, (Cap. Vll. sect. 16. p 39), and to the adoration of 
whether a kind of oak or any other tree, fCap. Vlll. sect, 6. p 43,1 usinjjf the 
folio edition, printed at Amsterdam, in 1700, and appended to the c;reat work, “ Dc 
** Idoloialria" of Gerardus Joannes Vossms, the father of Dionysius, 
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purposes, that at last those very terms, (iii Greek ahos, 
lucm in Latin), implied consecrationC’'’). 

The trunk or stump of a single tree afforded tlie most 
obvious materials for a bust or statue ; and even im- 
fashioned by human art,' became on some occasions, an 
object of idolatrous worship, whilst any rude, flat stone, 
or heap of earth at its base, served as an altar, and 
the surrounding grove as a teinph!. That groves in an- 
cient times were considered as temples m’c learn from 
Pliny(‘‘®) ; and there is authority for believing that images 


(“) A passage from Pindar, (of which I shall transcribe the last sentence, " BnNXo- 
Htvoi k-pijiriSas ’iiKaiav") is adduced byStrabo((ieogr. Lib. ix) to prove that all temples 
or consecrated places, even such as wanted trees, were poetically entitled groves. 
Or iroti]T(ii KootfjtovfTiVr KnXovvrts to. ttpn leovTo kov Among many hun* 

dred extracts which I once compiled, illnsiraling this branch of antiquities, another 
passage from Pindar offers itself, wherein oXsto may he tr.inslatcd tempks. Krtirc 
i ’o\«a ptiiova Qtar. Pyth. Ode. V. Uespccting the word turns. I must now 
mention Servius’s remark, (in Virg. En. 1. 4tl), allliough it has been quoted by so 
many writers on ancient Idolatry. “Wherever Virgil uses lucns, consecration follows.” 
"Ubicunque Virgilius luenm ponit, sequiinr etiaiii cousecralio." The .same commen- 
tator regards Incus as synoniuious, with ** sacred places (in ,En. I 'VKI), quod 
“ in luco, id cst, in loco sat r<i he tells us also fin .J^u IX. 4\ that religion is always 
implied where laens is mentioned “ nunqunm cst lucns sine religione.” “And it 
“ seems,” says the learned Potter, “to have been a general custom winch prcvaileil not 
“ only in Etiropc but over all the Eastern countries, to altribule a sort of religion to 
“ groves.” (Archmologia Grasca. Vol. I. Book 2, ch. 2)« 

(*•) Treating of the respect paid to trees, he says that they were formerly Temples 
of the Gods, and that even in his time the rusticks, observing ancient usage, de«li- 
cated to the Deity any tree of pre-eminent beauty, or excellence ; “ fuerc iiuiuinum 
“ templa, priscoque ritu simplicia rnra etiam nuuc Deo prsesellcntcra arborem 
“ dicant.” (Nat. Hist. Lib. XII. cap. 1). 
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were placed in groves sooner than within the walls of 
religious cdiliccsC'^^). Also that in the formation of sta- 
tues, wood was employed before stone or marble, appears 
from Pausanias(“), and is declared by many antiquaries; 
it will suffice to mention thrcc; Count Caylusf'*®), the 
illustrious Winkclmann, alone equal to a multi tude(*"), 
and the ingenious Ernesti(®‘). 

'Phat various trees were eonse(!rate<l, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, we know from numerous passages so 
familiar to every classical reader, that I need scarcely 

(") quoque probaUilc videtur, prius in lucis, quam in templis, sinuiiaclira 

*'posila/' Sot* a note of I). Vossius on Mof^. IVIaiin. “De Idololatria/' (Cap. f. 
sect. 3). lit* liad previously declarrd his opinion that tlic first Temples were 
tliosc erected about Sepulchres, and that statues and similar memorials existed lung 
before tcinple.s. 

Eoai'fi ytif) bi) rare eivai irit^ofiat vayra, koI fiaXiffra ra AiyvTrrta, Corinth, 
cap. xi\. (p. LVi.ed. Kuhn. Lips, 

** II n'est pas donteux que cette iiiatiere n’ait ^tf^ la premiere inise cn oeuvre 
“puree quVlle estla plus facile," &c. Heceuil d’ Antiquites, Tome I. p. 118. 

^!W) «c faisait des statues do hois, avant qu'on cn fit dc pierre ct de niarbrc." 
Wiiikclin. “ liist. de I’Art dc PAntiquite." Liv. l.cli. 2. p. 22. I am under the 
necessity of quoting Huber's French translation of Wiiikelmaiin (Leips. 1781), not 
having at present, what 1 once enjoyed, an opportunity of consulting the improved and 
augmented edition in Itaiiaii, by Carlo Fca. 

(^‘) Omnium primam figuram liumanam c ligno, deinde saxo effigere sciilpendo, 

caclandoqiie tentasse homines credibile est." Jo. Ernesti " Archaeologia Lileiaria," 
p. 60. Lips. 1790, (an edition which comprises the excellent emendations and 
excunus of G. H, Martin). 
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quote on this subject, Virgil aiid Pliuj(*''). The statue 
or each Gotl was often, (perhaps generally though not 
necessarily) made from the tree esteemed sacred to him. 
15ut I shall not here trace the idol worshi[)ped while yet 
merely a rude trunk or stock, and in that state called 
Snnis (savij); through the. Xomion (H.;aioi), Avhen tlie wood 
was pared or shaven; until it betaine a Dc/AyVo// 

AeiKtXov) or Tfi'etos {Kpiras) liuviiig assumiHl a. likeness, how- 
ever taint, of the human form. 'I'his jn-ogress has been 
described by several writers on the lieligion and Ai ls of 
Greece; below 1 refer to some who have, besides, amply 
noticed the respect in which trees were heh^'’*). 




^M) <«Populus Alcida; irratlssiiiui ; lacclio, 

roriiiosae niyrtiis Vciieri ; sua laiirra PlitidK)." CVir«\ Eel. vii. <1I). 

Ill Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib. XILCap. L “tir arbonim lioiioic,'*) we read fliat 
“ Arboruni genera iiiiiniuibus suis dicata perpeluo servaiitiir; ut Jovi esenins, 
“ Apolliiii iMurus, Minerva; olea, ViTieri iny rtliiis, ilm uli populiis,’* Ac, Sec also 
Pliacdrus, and others. 

(”) Potter, Winkelmann and Erncsti, have roeii already ninifionrd. The celebra- 
ted work, also ofG.J. Vossiu.s, “ De Tbeolo^ia (iciilili,” or, a.s generally quoted, 
** De Idololatria,” I have incidentally nanic«i. See, likewise the Dissertations of 
many learned writers collected in tho.se vast repertories of Vrchico logical sciriicr, 
the Thesaurus Antiqnilatuin Cinecarum” by J. CJroiiox ius, (Lug I Bat; ldt)7 to 1702, 
13 Vols. folio). And the “Thesaurus Aiitiqviitatum Bomairarum,’ of J. CL firievins, 
(12 Vols. folio, Lugd. Bat. 1G1I4 to IBUB). The “Antiquitaluni Roriianuniui Corpus/' 
by Rosinus, published with the excellent Partilipomrna ol’ Dempster (Cfciiev, Kiof), 
and dificrent editions). Ilufiiianirs “Lexicon Universale," I V^*ls. folio (Lugd. Bat. 
169B). That useful manual, the “ Aiitiquitatiiin (iriecanini priccipue Alticaruiii, 
‘•brevis Dcscriplio/’ by Lambert Bos, Franckcr, 1713, 12mo. since published 
with valuable additions by Fred. Leisner. Moiitfaucon’s “ Antiquity Expliqiice," 
forming, with the supplement, 15 Vols. folio, Paris 17 tO. Spence s Polyinetis, 
folio. Loud. 1747, and subsequent editions. The ‘'llccueil d’Aiiliquiles, ofCaylus, 
7 Vols. 4to. Paris 1752^ Ac. 
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But it must not be here forgotten, (and I shall probably 
soon recall this circumstance to the reader) that as 
votive offerings, or as tokens of veneration, wreaths and 
fillets, and chaplets or garlands were often suspended 
from the sacred branches; a more elegant and far more 
innocent form of homage to a Divinity than (as among 
some nations) the staining of trees with blood, which 
had just flowed from the expiring victim, not unfre- 
quently human(®'‘). 

Concerning those offerings, and wrcatlis or chaplets, a 
multiplicity of Greek and Latin extracts might be here 
adduced, and illustrated by means of the devices on 
medals, and sculptured marbles, the paintings on vases, 
and other precious monuments of antiquity. But the 
lijuits usually assigned to an Appendix admit few quo- 
tations; I must, however, notice those lines wherein, 
mentioning the intended consecration of a shady plane- 
tree to Helen, (who was the daughter of Jupiter, and wor- 
shipped as a Godjless in the Troad, in Rhodes and 
Lacedemon), Theocritus describes the Spartan virgins 
declaring that they would begin the ceremony by pla- 

(»♦) This is proved by many witnesses ancient and modern besides Lucan. See his 
Tcmarkiible description of the sacred wood near Mamliaor Marseilles, (Piiars. Ill), 
Luciis erat lonsro nuiiquam violatus ab aevo, 

Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos, 

Adam of Bremen, Scheffer of Upsal, Kcysler, and others who have written particu* 
larly of Northern Antiquities. 
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cing on it a twisted or woven wrcalli of the humble- 
growing lotus. 

npa rut rot trTi(fiavoy Xtarai XttfJiol aiif/ofiivoio, 

nAefatroi, erKUfjap Kara^t'ifrufisv 'cf irXurtiyitrroym (I<1- xviii, 43.) 

And Ovid’s inentiou (Mctani. Lib. viii. C89) of the wreaths 
hanging from a sacred tree, and the addition of recent 
oderings ; 

“ equidem pendeiitia vidi 

“Serta super ranios; ponensque rcccntia dixi,” &c. 
And his story of Ercsicthon, (Metam. Lib. viii). who 
impiously violated the ancient woods of Ceres, cutting 
down her sacred oak, which u’as in itself equal to a 
grove, and hung round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

“ Illc etiam Ccreale nemus violassc securi 
“ Dicitnr, et lucos ferro temcrasse vetustos. 

“ Stabat in his ingens annoso robore qucrcus, 

“ Una, iicnius; vittae inediam, menioresque tabeilae,” 

“ Sertaque cingebent; voli argumenta potentis.” 

And those lines in which Statius (Theb. Lib. II. 736, 
&c.) records a vow, promising that an hundred virgins 
of Calydon, who ministered at the altars, should fasten 
to the consecrated tree, chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple interwoven — 

“ Centum ibi virgineis votie Calydonides aris 
“Actaeas tibi rite faces, et ab arborc casta 
“ Nectant purpureas nivco discrimme vittas." 
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And the same Poet’s account (Theb. Lib. IX. 585,) of 
the celebrated Arcadian oak, sacred to Diana, but itself 
adored as a Divinity, and so loaded with rustick offer- 
ings that “ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 

“ Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 
“ Querens erat, Triviaj cpiam dcsecraverat ipsa 
“ I^cctam turba ncinorum, numciupic colendiun 
“ Fecerat — 

“ Vix ramis locus,” See. 

I must also notice the vetemosis in arboribus tanias of Ar- 
nobiiis (Contr. Gent. Lib, I), and that arbor vittata, of 
Prudentius (Contra Syminachum, Lib. II); the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 

These (piotations are suflicient for my present purpose ; 
and I nductantly quit the classick shades of Greece and 
Italy, to pass with rapid step over Egypt, that land 
so fertile in idolatrous superstitions, where it appears 
that trees w'erc not without due honour. The Palm was 
tlierc deemed sacred, according to Porphyry ; and Hero- 
dotus mentions those palms that surrounded the temple 
of Perseus, (Lib. 11. cap. 91) ; the grove of \mmeme trees 
(aXffot hevipivf luyioTuv), and the trees reaching to heaven, (iiy}!p,a 
ovpayoftf/Kia) about tlic tcmplc of Bubastis or Diana, (Lib. 
II. c. 138) ; and those at the great temple of Apollo, 
(Lib. II. c. 156). We may believe that a “sacred mul- 
“ berry-tree” gave its name, Ukra Sycaminos (’!*<»« 1vk&iuvo$) 
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to a town or station near the river N’ile(”) : an<l a very 
ancient monument delineated by Norden, (Travels in 
Plate LVIIT), exhibits a tree respecting which the 
conjectures hitherto off<;red, do not appear to me satis- 
factory. But this subject, by no means uninteresting, may 
be resumed on some other occasion. 

I now hasten to those countries more properly called 
Oriental, and discover among the Pagan Arabs of curly 
ages, a tree worshippe<l by certain tribes as an idol, 
under the name of Aluzza or Alozza according to 

original authority, cited by the learned Pocockc^"^’) ; and I 
am enabled to add another from the manuscript Chronicle, 
composed in the ninth century by 'I’AnRi. This histo- 
rian informs us that the people of Najr/m in Yemen 

or Arabia Fclixl had been idolaters, like all the ncigli- 
bouring tribes, until a remarkable event induced them 
to embrace Christianity. “ And they hud,'’ says be, 
“out-side the city, a date-tree of considerable base; and 
“ every year, on a certain day, they Ixeld a solemn festival ; 
“ and on that day all the people assembled round the 

(“) Tiiera Sycaminos, fifty four miles above Syene. “ A Sycne Jlieran Sycamiiion 
•Lllll. M. pass/' accortliu^ lo Pliny Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 29. •‘'ee it also in 

Ptolemy’s Geogr. Lib. IV. c. 6. and in the Pcutiiigcriaii or Tlieodosiaii tables, 
Srgm. VI. 

(“) Specim. Hist. Arab, in notis p. 00. (Oxon. lOSOV ft wiis the Egypt an thorn, 
or acacia. See Sale’s Prelim. Disc, to his translation of the Kordn, p. 23. ^Oct» 
«d. 17a3). 
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“ tree, and they covered it with garments of rich cm- 
“ broidery, and brought all their idols under it ; and 
“ they went in ceremonious procession about that tree ; 

and offered up prayers ; and an evil spirit or Devil 
“ spoke to them from the midst of it, and they having 
** paid reverence to that tree, returncd”(®^)- It afterwards 
happened, continues the historian, that a man of Syria, 
named Kaimu'n a descendant from the Apostles of 

Jesus, came into Arabia, fell among thieves, was taken 
and sold as a slave in the land of Najt'An. Here his 
master surprised him at midnight, reading the Gospel 
by a ray of celestial light, which illumitiatcd the Avhole 
house ; and Kaimu'n soon after, through divine assistanee, 
caused the tree which had been worshipped as a divinity, 
to “come forth, root and branch, from the earth,'* 
(^; j ^,0 ; such a miracle effected an 

instantaneous conversion of the people, who destroyed all 
their idols and became zealous disciples of .lesus. ^ 

"Whatever circumstances in this anecdote may appear 
marvellous, there is little reason to doubt that a tree 
was once among the objects of idolatrous veneration at 

jij uJj! j' 3 

j ^'^3i ^ 

3 3 3 uJljt 

MS, Tdrikk i Tabri, jU j h UUayJ 
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Najrdn; and, as we learn from anthentick history, the 
people of that place were cruelly persecuted for their 
adherence to Christfanity, by Dhu' Nawa's also 

named Yuskf Joseph), a prince of the Jewish religion, 

who reigned in the sixth, century ; about seventy years 
before MohatvimedH. That the ancient Arabians prac- 
tised Pagan rites, we learn from Zakaiua Cazvi ni who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. They observed, says he, 
at first, the religion of Abraham, but afterwards sunk 
into gross idolatry ; “ some w^orshipping a stone, and some 
“ a tree”('®)- He then relates the story of that tree-idol, 
Aluzza,, above-mentioned, with a slight variation of cir- 
cumstances, not claiming particular notice. 

From Arabia we advance directly into Persia, that 
country wherein some trees distinguished by the title of 
dirakht i fdzely (which shall be hereafter explained), first 
suggested to me the subject of this article. Here, then, 
concerning the religious veneration paid to trees, my 
present enquiry must be, geographically, limited, although 

(«) See Pococke’s “Specim. Hist. Arab." p. 62. (1050). ” Liuiolfi IJist. Ai! tliiop.' 
(Lib. II. c. 4). Maracci Alcoran in Sur. 85, (Tom. II. p. 702;. D HcrbelOt 
Bibtioth. Orient, (art. Abou Navas). Sale’s Korin, (note on chap. 85, and Prelim. 
Disc. sect. I). Lndolfus, as above-quoted, styles Dunavas, " iste ullimus Sab®- 
« orum (qui postea Hoinerit® dicti sunt), Rex, sccti Jud*us." Kajrilii appears to 
be the Nayapa MerpoToXw of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. c. 7). 

MS. 4;mebai MakhbuM. (Chap.'on the religion’ and manners of the Arabs). 
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I might pursue it w4h success, through India, and more 
distant regions. 

Tliose trees and bushes which the modern Persians 
regard with particular respect, have been noticed by 
many European travellers besides myself. Mr. Morier, 
one of the most recent and ingenious, observes in the 
account of his “ Journey’’ (Vol. I. p. 230), that according 
to superstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes 
by persons suffering from diseases, and taken thence by 
other patients, who in turn substitute their own, prove 
an infallible remedy. And in his second Volume (p. 239) 
he mentions the tomb of some Persian Saint; and growing 
close to it, a small bush on which were fastened va- 
rious rags and shreds of garments; these, as was generally 
fancied, had acquired from their vicinity to the Saint, 
virtues peculiarly efficacious against sickness. 

In the seventeenth century, it was remarked by Chardin 
at Ispahan, that the religious Mohammedans chose ra- 

fl 

thcr to pray under a very old tree, than in the neigh- 
bouring Mosque. They devoutly reverence, says he, those 
trees which seem to have existed during many ages, 
piously believing that the holy men of former times 
had prayed and meditated under their shade. (Voyages, 
Tome VIII. p. 99 - Rouen, 1723). He noticed, also at 
Ispahiin, a lar^c and ancient Plane, all bristling with 
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nails and points, and hung with rags, as votive offerings 
from Ocrvis/ies, wlio, like monks of the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants, and came under this tree to 
perforin their dcvotions(‘’*’). lie next describes another 
Plane, said to be in his time above one thousand years 
old; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, adds he, arises form a superstitious 
respect entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees 
already mentioned. They call them Dracte faacl, or “ the 
excellent trees f venerating them as having been mira- 
culously preserved by God so many years, because they 
had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful servants, 
the Deitishes and others professing a religious life(‘’'). 
Another Plane, one of these excellent trees, held in ve- 
neration, to which the devout resorted, is then described 
by this celebrated traveller (Tome Vlll. p. 187). One, also, 
at Shiruz, .to which they tied chaplets, amidcts and pieces 
of their garments; while the sick, (or some friends for 
them) burned incense, fastened small lighted tapers to the 




«i Un grand et vie ux Platane tout herissfe de clouds et de pointes]! ou Ics Dcr- 
" viclies qui son! des mcndiatis de profession coinmc les Moines de V eglise Laliiie, 
*• vieiiiient faire leurs devotions, et peiidrc des guenilles par va'ii. (Tome VIIl. p. J09). 


(*‘) “ La raison qu'on a eu de cooserver dans cct edifice ce vieux arbre la, vient 
d’une superstition que les Persuns ont pour les vieux arbres, de laqurlle j’ai deja 
** toucld: un mot. I Is les appellent Dracte faseh, eVst a dire dcs arhree excdlais^ 
" et ils les reverent comme etant conservez de Dieu miraculeusemciit duraiit taut 
“ d'ann^es, parce qu'ils ont donn^ I'oinbre cl le convert a ses fideles scrvitcurs, comme 
les Dcrvicbes el les autres gens devouez a la religion/ (Tome Vlll. p. 100), 
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tree, and practised other superstitions in hopes of thereby 
restoring health. Throughout all Persia, adds Chardin, these 
Dracte fasek are venerated by the multitude, and they 
appear all stuck over with nails (tmt lardez de clouds) 
used in fixing on them shreds of clothes and other vo- 
tive offerings. Under their shade the pious love to repose 
whole nights, fancying that they behold resplendent lights, 
the souls of Aoulia (Wjl) or blessed Saints; who had, 
under the same trees, performed their devotions. To 
those spirits, persons afflicted with tedious maladies de- 
vote themselves; and if they recover, the cure is attri- 
buted to their influence, and proclaimed a miracle. (Tome 
IX. p. 181). 

Contemporary with Chardin, the ingenious Missionary, 
Father Angelo, who resided many years in Persia, speaks 
of the Plane-trees reverenced there as Divinities, with 
superstitious worship, on account of their great age{®®). 

Pietro della Valle, in 1622, celebi’ated the great Cypress 
of Pdssoj anciently Pasagarda according to the general 

Vi sono plataiii nella Persia riveriti con culto superstizioso (comme de$ 
Divinitez in the French column) per loro antiquity/' Gazophyl. Ling. Pers. (art. 
Platano p« 293). The Persian column, (not always a literal interpreter of the Italian^ 
Latin or French) informs us that certain Chendr-trees may be seen in Mn which 
*'the people superstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying the place of 
** ImdmM and Pirs or holy heads of the church, and pious elders.*’ 

3 (*U! JtlL Atii ^J\y 
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opinion; and, nearly two hundred years after, I beheld 
this beautiful tree with admiration equal to that expressed 
by the Italian traveller. lie mentions that it was re- 
garded with devotion by the Alohammedaus; that tapers 
were often lighted in the capacious hollow of its trunk, 
“as in a place worthy of veneration; the people res- 
pecting large and ancient trees, supposing them to be 
“ frequently the receptacles of blessed souls ; and calling 
them, on that account, l*ir (^j) or “aged,” a name 
“ equivalent to the Arabick Sheikh (■^) ; also Ltium (|•U!y 
“ signifying a priest or pontiff ; so they entitle those of 
“ their sect whom they absurdly imagine to have died in 
“ odour of sanctity. Therefore, when they say that such 
“ a tree or such a place is a P/r, they mean that the 
“ soul of some holy elder or venerable personage whom 
“ they falsely believe blessed, delights to reside in that 
“ tree or to frequent that spot”(®^). This most excellent 
traveller then observes that the veneration paid to trees, 
may be considered as a remnant of ancient paganism, and 
he aptly <juotcs these lines from Virgil ; (^n. II. 715). 


(W) «‘Comc inluogo venerabile; havenclo essi per costume di haver in vetierafione 
gli alberi grandi & antichi, quasi che siaiio spesso ricettacole di auiiiie bcate ; per 
lo die gli chiamano aiichc in Persiaiio jPiV, die vuol dir Vccdiio, overo in Arabico 
Sceich, che pur Vecchio sigiiifica, c cosi anche Im/im, die vuol dir Sacerdote o 
Poiitefice ;perdie con tutti nomi sogliono chiamare alcuiii della Inr settji, niorti fra di 
loro con pazza opinion di santita. Onde, diceiido, cbe il tale albero, 6 il tal luog^ e 
Pir, voglione inferire, che vi habita, ^ die per dilclto vi si trattiene ta’ bora Taniina 
di qualdie Pir, cioe di qualche persona, a! false lor credere, beata/* Viaggi, (Lett# 
IG.diLuglio, 1G22). 
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“Juxtaque antiqua cupressus, 

“ Relligione patrum multos servata per annos;'’ 
remarking also the Jewish corruption with respect to this 
bi'auch of Idolatry. 

Barbaro, who went as Envoy from Venice about the 
3'ear 1471, (two centuries before Chardin and Angelo) 
observed, during his journey tlirough Persia, some thorn- 
bushes, to which were attached vast numbers of old rags 
and scraps of garment^, efficacious, as it was supposed, 
in banishing fevers and other disorders^**). 

Whatever suspicion may be excited by this practice, 
it is certain that the Mohammedans shudder at any im- 
putation -of Idolatry, and fancy that in their addresses or 
offerings to those trees, they only invoke the true GOD, 
the great Creator. This will appear from an anecdote 
related by Saadi, who was born in the twelfth, and 
lived during most part of the thirteenth century, eminent 
among Persian poets and philosophers. It occurs in the 
sixth chapter of his GulisU'm^ or Rose-garden, a work which 
has been published in various European languages, and so 
well translated into English by Mr. Gladwin, that I shall 

Incidi iiiterd um in spinarum arbustum cui inpfcntem segmioum ct scrutorum 
** adhaerore copiain vidi ; per quae hoc illi intelligi voluiit ; quasi febrem et morbo- 
** rum ftli 1 symptomata arceant/' Jos. Barbari Ttiner. in Pers. ! quote the Latht 
version published by BizariiSi at the end of his ** Rerum Persicarum Hist/'p. 4BQ.. 
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borrow his words upon tliis occasion, as it would be 
unnecessary and presumptuous to substitute my own. “ In 
“ the territory of Diarhekr I was tlic guest of a very rich 
“old mail, who had a handsome son. One night he 
“said, “during my whole, life I never had but this son. 
“ Near this place is a sacred tree, to which men resort 
“to offer up their petitions. Many nights at the toot 
“ of this tree I besought God, until he bestowed ou me 
“ this son.” I heard that the son was saying to his 
“ friends in a low tone of voice, “ how happy should 
“ I be to know where that tree; grows, in order that I 
“might implore God for the death of my fathcrr’(“) 


(**) Of Saadi's GuKst&n the Persian text was published with a Latin 

version by Gentius under (he title of** Rosarium PoJiticum/' (Amst. 1G51. folio; and 
in duodecimo, 1655 ; there is also, i believe, a third edition). It was printed at 
Calcutta in 1791, folio, (among the other works of Saadi) ; and in a distinct quarto 
volume, with31r. Gladwin's Knglish translation, likewise at Calcutta, in 1806, and 
reprinted soon after in London, (octavo). His quarto edition, (p. 244), has furnished 
the passage above quoted. But the text is here taken from one of two fine Manu- 
script copies which 1 procured at Shiraz, (he birth place of Saadi himself. 

^ ^ ..^aaaA 

jV>>{ h ji>iS aS" 

In these lines the reader will perceive, besides many variations not materially affecting 
the senae, (such as dir/iz inserted after shehh&i, many lon^ nights, drc.) the name of 
Baalbek instead of Diarhekr, as in 51r. Gladwin's text. Another MS. of my 
collection reads Meccah, 1 must here remark that Saadi styles the tree# 
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It seems probable that the early Muselrndns who invaded 
Iran or Persia in the seventh century, found this invocation 
of trees established there from ages long elapsed ; and 
that they soon adopted the popular superstition, (if, indeed, 
some practices of the same or of a similar nature, 
were not already frequent among themselves), recon- 
ciling it to their own faith, by addressing tlie Almighty, 
or, as we have above seen, the intermediatory spirits of 
saints. By the ancient Persians, especially those who 
professed Magism as reformed according to Zera'tusht 
or Zoroaster, image-worship and other forms of gross 
idolatry, were held in as much abhorrence as after- 
wards by the Muselm&ns themselves; and they contemplated 
the Sun and its representative, material Fire, with ven- 
eration, merely as bright symbols of the sole, invisible God. 
Yet in some of those sacred books, which their descendants, 
the Gabrs and Parsis attribute to Zera'tusht himself, 
(but which we may reasonably suppose compiled, in the 
third century, from fragments of ancient manuscripts and 
from traditions) ; it appears that trees were invoked as 
pure and holy; and that a form of prayer (iseshnSj was 
particularly addressed to the Ferouerst or spirits of saints 
through whose influence the trees grew up in purity; 


xi&ret-gih, denoting a place (or object) of religious visitation and pilgrimage. 
Thvre i<» not probably any Persian work of which so many transcripts have been made 
as of the Ga/ishSn ; I do not even except the Diviu of 
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and whicb, placed above those trees as on a throne, 
were occupied in blessing thcm^^'’). 

From want of a more expressive term, I have called 
the Ferouers, “spirits;” but it is not easy to describe by 
one word those imaginary creatures; for, at first, they ex- 
isted singly ; were then united to the beings which they 
represent, forming, as it would seem, part of their very 
souls ; there are FeroUers of persons not yet born ; although 
properly united only with rational beings, yet they arc as- 
signed to water and to trees; (“les saints FeroUers dc 
“ I’eau et des arbres.’* Zendav. II. p. 284), Some are 
described as females ; all are immortal and powerful, but 
beneficent ; pleased with offerings, they protect their votaries, 
and are prompt in carrying up the petitions of those 
who invoke them to the mighty 


(••) Je pric le» arbres purs et saints." See the VtndiinA Sadi. Farg. xia. as 
translated by (tnquetil du Perron, in the •• Zendavesla," Tome I. part. 2. p. -116. See 
also p. 96. and Tome 11. p. at. p. 818. and in many other places. My very high 
opinion of M. Aiiquetil’s learning and ingenuity has begi already sufficiently expressed 
(8. 0 p 145). Of his scrupulous fidelity as a translator. 1 am perfectly convinced, 
having compared several passages in the French Zendavuta with the original of 
which various parts, both Zend and Pahlavi. are among my own manuscripts. Res- 
petting the Ferouer, on trees. See Zendav. Tome 11. p. 257. where we read "Je fais 
« iueekni aux purs, forts, et excellcns Peroueri des Saints : qui montrent ai.x ai bres 
-cries acroitre purement; quiplacfc. a« de»s« les arbres donnis ei, abundance, 
(coinnie) f ur uii tr6iie, sent occup^s A les benir,'^ 


(-) Zendav.Tome 1 part. 2. p. 83. 247. Tome II. p. 250. 260. 286, and many other 
pages which the copious ToWrde. Maiiire, will sufficiently indicate. V e may 
perhaps diacoverp in some respcctSp a resemblance between l c emom an 
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Here we find the supposed agency of preternatural 
beings, intermediate between man and his Creator; and 
to tliis I would ascribe an act of the great Xerxes which 
is represented as extraordinary and even ridiculous; but 
of which, in my opinion, the motive has not been right- 
ly understood. To Xerxes I alluded (in p. 314) as that 
Persian King, who, almost five centuries before our era, 
although he may have worshipped God under the smybol 
of Fire or of tlie Sun, appears as if willing to propitiate 
some invisible superhuman power, by offerings suspended 
from the branches of a tree, in which he believed it 
resident. 

The anecdote is first related by Herodotus, and in 
such a manner as leaves but little doubt (with me at 
least) of its authenticity. The fact which it records I 
hope to prove conformable with Persian usage and opi- 
nion. But many circumstances are relatctl of Xerxes 
by the Greek writers, which can scarcely be reeonciled 

of classical antiquity and the Persian ferouerif, attached to men. Those of the 
Trees (if females) might represent the ancient Dryads or Hamadryads ; some of 
these nymphs, however, were not iiiiniortal, like the Feraiiers, but perished when- 
ever time or violence destroyed those trees with which they had been created and 
a.ssociated. Thus certain nymphs of fir-trees and oaks mentioned by Homer (Hymn, 
in Venerem, 265) ; Ti^^t h ay* 17 eXarat hpves vipiKaptjvot dfc. 
and the reader will recollect the words of AusoniuB» (Edyll. Xll. 75). 

*‘Non sine Hamadryadis fato, cadit arborea trabs/' 
and the groans, even the blood of that Nymph destroyed by Erisichthon in an oak. 
(Ovid. Met. vhi.) 

•• Nympha sub hoc ego sum, Cereri gratissima, lignd/’ 
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to probability(‘*). Xerxes, according to that venerable 
historian above-named, having come from Pi»rygia into 
Lydia, arrived at a place where the road branched off, 
leading on the left towards Caria, on the right to Sardis. 
Those who travel by this road, says he, must necessarily 
cross the river Mveander, and pass the city of Callatebos, 
wherein dwell “ confectioners who compose sweetmeats of 
“ tamarisk-honey and wheat. Xerxes, proceeding on this 
“rod,d, found a plane-tree, which on account of its 
“ beauty, he decorated with golden ornaments ; and 
“leaving to guard it one of his troops, called the 
“ Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to (Sardis) the 
“ chief city of the Lydians’’(*^). 

(■■ i On this subject, Lord Roystoii in a note to Iii.'j excellent translatitui of Lyco- 
phron’s Cassandra, says that the Greeks are particularly fond of dwelling: upon the 
“ story of Xerxes building a bridge across tbc lielle.spont and sailing through Mount 
** Athos ; but not a vestige remains of tlic canal he is said to have cut there ; and 
“ the account does not seem to have been believed in the days of Juvenal : 

Velificatus Athos ; et fjui/!quid Graccia lueiidax 

Audet in historia" Juv. (Sat. x. 173). 

Lord Royston's translation was printed in the Classical Journal, of which No 
XXV 11. (p. 52), contains the note here quoted. 

(•*) 'Ev n; (Ko\Xdri?i3w) avSpes ^ly^iocpyol ck fiv^lKris rr koX wvpou peXt wouovoi- ravrriu 
lity o rfjy oSoy, evpe vXaT ay (<rroy, rf)y itaWeos eiviKn, buprjffa/ieyos noffpof 

ypvirl*,. icoi fic\$iu>’aa»>tyATa ayh^ iTTirpi^af, iivHpn ij/iipw <«ri'«ro itrwy At.?-, to 
"auto Herod. Lib. VII. c. 31. Tbe Greek text (respecting A with winch this 
fluota’tion commences, has presented aome difficulty ; for Larchcr notices the conjec- 
ture of M. de Mfeririac (Mem. de I’Acad. des Belles U-tt. Tome IX). who supposed 
tliat it alluded to natural honey collected on shrubs ami mixed into a certain tompo- 
sition, (“ un miel uaturel qu'on recucilloit sur des arbustes, i t a\< c Icquel lea 
Inbittwa de ce paya faiwieut une certaiue composition. ’) M. a uui at 
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This anecdote is related with an amplification of 
circmnstances, and his own comments, by ^iian, who 
ridicules the Persian Monarch because, having undertaken a 
very important expedition, he pitched his camp and 
delayed a whole day in a desert of Lydia, that he 
might pay homage to a great plane-tree, on the branches 
of which he hung rich garments, bracelets, and other 
precious ornaments ; and Ictl a person to guard it, as 
if the tree had been a beloved mistress ; such is the 
sum of iLlian’s words below quoted^®). He does not 
impute this act of Xerxes (although it wore a semblance 
of worship) to any religious or superstitious motive ; but 
to an absurd admiration of the tree, an inanimate 


tliia is not the sense, and that hrifuoipyol signifies those confectioners who understood 
the art of extracting honey from the tamarisk and from corn. '* Ce n'est point le 
''sens; bij/notpyoi sont des confiseurs qui avoient le talent d’extraire du miel 
dll taniaris et du bled/’ and he declares his opinion that it was an artificial 
honey and not natural. (See the notes to his translation of Herodotus, Tome V. 
)). 204. edit. 1802). With the utmost respect for this learned French critick, I 
have ventured to interpret the passage in a manner that favours M. de Meziriac’s 
conjecture ; for Herodotus seems to describe very exactly that sweetmeat so much 
in use among the modern Persians ; composed of wheat-flour kneaded into a thick 
paste with gaz-angahin, a kind of honey ( angabin found on the gaz (jif) 

or tamarisk-tree. This sweetmeat was placed before the guests at almost every 
entertainment of which 1 partook in Persia. 


(^) FcXocor Ukiivos o Stplijs eiye ^aXatrtrfis fiev Kal yrjs xan^pivit rijf dcos rix^rif, 
tavru bi ccpy^^cro xaivaa obovs xai irXovv ati^ri bibovXutTO di wXuTayta koI e<&avfca^c r4 
dipbpoy» Etv Avbla yovy, ^atriv, iduv ^vrov cv/icyeSrs irXardvov, ical nyv 'iiftipav 
tKtivriy KaTifutviyt ovbey ri bedpteyos, zal f)(p^araro rri iptifila, ri| irfpl riji/ 

rXaTavoy 'aXXa zal avrvii Kdvfwy iroXvriX^, srpiirroit xai ^eXXiots rtpuay tops 

ifXd^ovs, ical peXebuyoy avrv xareXiny, vffwtp fpv/At'yti ^Xaxa Kal^povpdv, 
ri Tu dfvdpta KuXby awfjyn^ffzy, dec. Var. Hist. Lib. 11. c. 14. 
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object, on which from its very nature, says he, neither 
the gold nor splendid garments, nor the other gitts of that 
Barbarian could confer any benefit or additional beauty^*). 

To the same story ^lian alludes again, in a chapter 
recording instances of strange and ridiculous love ; and 
it is noticed by Bustathius in his commentary on Homer(^*)« 

But these Greek writers could scarcely have suspected 
the true motive of Xerxes in this act, since Herodotus, 
the very historian by whom it was first related, had 
described the Persian religion as incompatible with 
what would appear a kind of idolatry. Yet the reader 
has, perhaps, already seen enough to convince him that 
Xerxes, while he affixed his jewels and garments on 
the plane-tree, was engaged in solemn invocation ; 
soliciting, on the eve of an important military enter- 
prise, the Almighty’s favour through the intercession of 
some imaginary power. 

Tliat such is a just interpretation* of the circumstance 
will further appear, when yre consider, that it is not 
merely in case of sickness, (though a very frequent 


(”> JiKaftviu fi ai S^p(ov, Kttl o rov liapPApov, rai ra oXXo fupa, evn irpdt 

mv irXdrow>v, own irpic oXXo itvSpay tvytyt* ijv. jElian. ibid. 

C*) See JEUm. V«r. Hist. Lib. IX. cep. 30 'Hip! ytXolwK irap««o{««' eparvy), 
•nd Eiutatb. ia llimd. B. (v. 307), " iti «« rSy Sepivf wXoraw* « •x«*' &c. 
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occasion) that the present MtiselmAn Persians, (no less 
averse from gross idolatry than their early predecessors) 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in certain trees, 
by hanging on the branches pieces torn from their 
garments; but, as I have learned from several among 
them, on every undertaking which they deem of mag- 
nitude; such as a commercial or matrimonial speculation; 
the building of a new house ; or a long journey ; and, 
as almost six hundred years ago, when Saadi wrote his 
work abovc-tpioled (p. 377), offerings are daily made 
by votaries desirous of having children. 

On this subject an anecdote was told by a person 
at ShirdZy from Avhom I sought information resj)ecting 
some trees and bushes covered with old rags, in the 
vale of Abdtii and other places. He assured me that 
about two years before the arrival of our Embassy at 
Hmhehr, a merchant, lately married to a beautiful girl, 
but who had not yet given him reason to expect the 
blessing of an heir, .was travelling with her; and finding 
a pleasant spot, halted there awhile ; the sun’s excessive 
heat induced him to seek shelter; he perceived, at a 
little distance from the road, some ancient walls among 
which grew a shady and handsome tree. To this he 
retired with his young wife, leaving the mules or horses 
in a servant’s care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers. 
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and did not exhibit on its branches even one votive 
offering ; but the Merchant, v'hose fondest wish was to 
obtain a son, fastened on it a shred torn from his 

clothes, and the united vows of himself and his fair 

« 

companion, were crowned with success before the 
expiration of a year. This circumstance being known, 
(although some would, perhaps, think the event possible 
without any preternatural agency) was- ascribed to the 
tree’s efficacious influt;nce ; and within another year the 
branches were covered with several hundred rugs, by as 
many votaries ; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive. Rags are the usual offerings made at present, 
those most addicted to this superstition being generally 
of the low and poor classes. Things more valuable 
would, I fear, require a guard, as in the time of Xerxes. 

Many an aged bush has been exalted into a dirakht 
i fdzel (J-ili from the fancied appearance of fire 

glowing in the midst of it, and then suddenly vanishing ; 
this name, as we have above seen, implies, accoriling 
to Chardin, “ the excellent tree and is bestowed, as 
my ow'n observation proved, on every bush or tree that 
exhibits votive offerings, without regard to siifc or 
species, age, beauty, or situation. Where trees ore gen- 
erally scarce, the votary must not be fastidious in selection; 
Dirakht i fkzeh are found near tombs containing the 
bodies of supposed Saints, or Imdmzddehs; but 1 have 

3 D 
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as IVeiiuenlly observed them in desert places where it 
could not be imagined that they derived any virtue from 
such sacred relicks. 

But as the Villagers in their rustick dialect, give the 
name of fdzel, (still perhaps retaining its sense as the 
epithet excellent ) to certain preternatural beings, so 
diraklit i fdzel would express the “ tree of the genii.” 
This circumstance I learn from a note written at my 
request, after some conversation on the subject, by 
Mi'hza Mohammed Sa'leh ( jU Uj..) of Shirdz^ a 
very ingenious and well-informed young man of letters(^®). 
And that preternatural beings were supposed to frequent 
a certain tree, 1 l(;arn from an author of the twelfth century, 
quoted by Hamdallah Cazvi'ni. He relates that among 
the wonders of Azerbaijan (or Media), “there is, at the 
“foot of Mount Sabaldn, a tree, about which grows 
“ much herbage ; but neither is this, nor the fruit of 
“that tree ever eaten by beasts or birds; as they dislike 
“ it ; for to cat of it is to die. This, as tradition reports, 
“ is the residence of jinn or gemi'\^*). 

(”) <• In the dialect of eillagers and country people,” says he, “the Jinn (our 
genii ) are called fdatl" 

W ijmaj jA 

\J\ ay>i J [> 

UUa if Ail Aiaf j ut-ww j i O MS. Nozkat etl CoUb, (Geogr. Sect. 
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A tree called in pure Persian Dib-dAr^ Biv-dar, and 
Biv-ddrA, which we may literally translate the “ Demon- 
“ tree," bears also, in Arabick, a name nearly equivalent, 
Shejeret al jinn or “Tree of the Genii;” and 

even Shejeret Allah or “ God’s Tree,” according 

to a manuscript which 1 have often consulted in the 
course of this work, and which describes the tree as 
reseiiibling the KdJ (gif) or SeuAber Hindi 
a wild pine or Indian fir; or, as soinq say a kind of 
Sai-v {jjJ) or Cypress(”). 


Having mentioned the Cypress, I should be induced, 
did not my present limits forbid me, to extract from 
the same manuscript a long passage concerning two trees 
of high celebrity among the Alagians ; for the young 
plants had been brought from Paradise by Zeha'tusht 
or Zoroaster himself, who in an auspicious hour planted 
one at Kashmar^ and the other at Ftirmad. Pul after 
they had flourished one thousand four limidred and fifty 
years, the Arabian Khdlifah, AIotawakei, (who reigned 
in the ninth century), commanded 'I'a'iier Ben AnuAEi AH, 


Appendix). IIamdaluaii quotes the author of the Tf/HAA i Maghreb 

who, from a preceding extract, appears to have visited Azirbaigia, in &‘2i, (ol 

our era 1128). 

(’*, See the MS. Diet. BirhAn Kattea, in ' ®"d I have 

already remarked 'p. AS') tliat d/n in Pflfitavi, as ( dar) in motleriv 

Persian, signifies a tree,” generally. 
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the governor of Khordsdrif to cut them -down, and send 
both their trunks and branches to Baghddd^ near which 
city he was constructing a palace. With such veneration 
were these ancient Cypresses regarded by the Magians, 
that they offered, but in vain, fifty thousand dindn or 
pieces of gold coin, to save them from the fatal axe. At 
the moment of their fall, an earthquake spread conster- 
nation through the surrounding territory. Such was their 
immense size, that they afforded shade, at once, to 
above two thousand cows or oxen, and sheep ; with the 
branches alone, thirteen hundred camels were loaded, 
and in transporting the huge trunks on rollers to 
Baghdad, five hundred thousand direms, (pieces of silver 
coin) were expended. But on the very night that they 
reached the stage next to Motawakel's new edifice, this 
Kh/ilijah was assassinated by his servants(’^®). 

The wonderful cypress of Zoroaster is celebrated by 
FiaDAVsi ; and the cypress of Kashmar by Hamdallah 
Cazvi'ni ; with a difference in some circumstances which 

u 

(’•> Sec the MS. Diet, l^erhdn Katlca In the words jaJL^ ( KAshmar ) and jaJiS 
(KUhmar), foe so is written the name of a place in Persia (near Tarskiz 
in Khorasiin ) which must not he Confounded with the linlian province of Kashmir 
f^vVashmere, Farmad above mentioned, is also in KhorSadn, near 7Tu$, 

Tilt* assassination of Motawakel happened on the tenth of December in the year 
of our era 801 ; and not without a strong suspicion that his own son concurred in 
the atrocious deed, ^'his a|)pcars from M^ior Price's very excellent “ Retrospect 

of Mahommedan History/' (Vol. 11. p. 155). 1 find that latterly Farmad 
is written Farmad 
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I shall not here endeavour to reconcile(”^). Other anecdotes 
on this subject arc recorded elsewhere, reminding us 
of that extraordinary, triple tree, planted by the Pa- 
triarch Abraham, and existing until the death of Christ, 
(abant nineteen hundred years), according to a Greek 
manuscript preserved in the library of Augsburg, and 
quoted by Jacobus Gretser, in his work “ De Sancta 
Cruce,” (liib. 1). 


We thus find, that in various countries, a divine or 
illustrious origin was assignctl to many trees of considerable 
antiquity, and that some were respected as memorials of 
distinguished personages or remarkable events. In Greece, 
the Troezenians shewed a wild-olive, which had taken 
root and grown from the club of Hercules ; it still ex- 
isted in the second century, when Pausanias composed 
his delightful account of GreeceC®). This writer enumerates 
many other memorable trees remaining in his own time, 
besides that large and beautiful plane, called Menelais, 
having been planted (at Caphya) ^ by Menelaus, when 
engaged in military preparations for the siege ofTroyf®), 


(”) See the MS. Sh&hn&mah, (Hist, of King Qvshtasp); and the MS. Nbzhal al 
Colub, (Oeogr. section, chap, xvi, in the account of 

('•) Kat €OTiv o K6rivos ert. Paus. Corinth, cap. 31. 

(^) TlXaraPov pcyaXif Ka\ eveihtiff Ti^vic€, KoXovffi be avn/v MeveXai^a. Paus. Arcad. 
o. 23. He immediately after mentions four trees ot greater age ; yet between the 
Siege of Troy and the time of Pausanias, thirteen centuries must have elapsed. 
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or by liis brother Agamemnon, “ the king of men,*’ if 
we prefer the tradition noticed in Pliny’s natural his- 
torv(®"), where several trees of immense age are celebrated; 
such as the two oaks planted by Hercules, in Pontus : 
riiree holly-trees, planted by Tiburtus at Tibur, before the 
Trojan war ; and the wild-olive at Olympia, which fur- 
nished th'e first crown for Hercules ; this tree was preserved 
with religious care in the days of Pliny (®‘). 


^ 90 ) « According to which Agamctntioti planted both this and the Delphick plane ; 
*^Sunt authores ct Delphicani platanum Aganiomnonis nianu satam ; et alteram in 

Caphyis Arcadise luco.*' (Lib. xvi. c. 44). 1 must here remark a fact, recorded 

by Pliny (as above quoted) and resembling that imputed to Xerxesas an absnrdltyr 
The consul Passienus Crispiis so loved a certain tree, that he was accustomed to kiss 
and embrace it, to lay himself down under it, and to besprinkle it with wine. The 
kisses and embraces might have authorized Ailliaii to give the Roman Consul a place 
in his chapter ** on strange and ridiculous loves.*' (Lib. ix. c. 39). But to recline 
under the shade of a beautiful tree seems perfectly natural ; and perhaps we may 
discover ill the libation or affusion with wine, something of a religious ceremony ; for 
it appears that the tree stood in an ancient grove consecrated to Diana; and we know 
that wine was sprinkled on trees in the early ages, as still in some parts of France. 
1 shall quote on this subject a distinguished female writer. *'L'usage d'arroser avec 
**du vin Ics arbres, est de toiite antiquitk; et j*»i vu cet usage subsister encore eii 
** France dans rancietinc ceremoiiie de la plantation duMau Les Grccs et Ics lloniaius, 
'* dit M. de Boinarc, faisoient taut de cas du Platane, qu*ils I’arrosoient avee du vin; 
** oil observoient la nieme chose pour Ics arbres bucres.*’ (Sec Madame Genlis*s 
** Chevaliers du Cygiie, ou la courdc Charlemagne,” Tome I. Note G). 

(*'; ** Olympic oleaster ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est, ct iiuiic custoditiir 
“ religiose.** (Pliii. ibid)* Tlie apotheosis of Hercules is placed at fen years after 
his death, and fifteen before the capture of Troy, according to the ingenious M. Clavier; 
** 11 re^ut les honneurs de I'apoth^ose dix aiis apres sa mort, ct quinze avaiil la prise 
“de'Proie.” (Hist, dcs premiers temps de la Giece. Tome f. p. 220. Paris 1809). 
Troy was taken, s^ys Archbishop Usher, 1184 years before Christ. Lurcher 
allows 1283 yeats; Clavier not much more than 1100. Pliny died in the year 7B 
after Christ. 
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Near Cairo, at a fountain Avhercin the Virgin ^lavy 
washed her infant s clothes, “a lamp was, three centuries ago, 
“kept burning to her honour in the hollow of an old 
“ fig-tree, which had served them for a place of shelter,” 
according to the “ Itinerario tic Antonio Tenreiro (tiuotcd 
in Mr. Southey’s “ Chronicle of the Cid.” Notes, page 
432) ; and JVIaundrell, who travelled in 1697, saw between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the famous turpentine-tree, in 
“ the shade of which the Blessed Virgin is saitl to have 
“ reposed, when she was carrying Christ in hi r arms 
&c(®‘*). In the time of JIamdallaii Cazvi'ni ithe 
fourteenth century) a dry or withered tree 
distinguished the grave of a holy man at BasU'tm ; 
this tree had once been Mohammed’s staff; and 
was transmitted through many generations, until finally 
deposited in the grave of Auu' audallah Da'sita'ni 
*1J’ jj') where it took root and put forth branches, 
like the club of Hercules to which I have above alluded. 
Those who injured this sacred tree perished on the same 
day ; whether these miraculous circumstances should be 
attributed to the prophet or the saint, I am not qua- 
lified to determine^^). In the time of Plutarch, an aged 

(“) See “A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem/' p. 87, (Oxf. 17*21). Many other 
trees rendered objects of veneration by similar circumstances might be here mentioned 
on the authority of diflferent travellers. 

MS. Nod^t al Col&b. (Oeogr. sect. Appendix). 
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tree still bore the title of ** Alexander’s oak’’; and marked 
a spot rendered memorable by one of that hero’s exploits. 
It stood near the river Cephisus, and not far from the 
burial-place of many valiant Macedonians(“*). How old 
this tree may have been during Alexander’s youth, does 
not appear; but it grew near Cheronaea where he signa- 
lized himself in battle 337 years before Christ; and 
Plutarch died in the year 119 after Christ. It may, 
however, have existed to a much ‘later period(“). 


Such a tree would claim veneration from an anti- 
quary; but I now treat, rather, of those trees deemed 
sacred by the multitude ; and several might be found, 
even at the present day, in most countries of the globe. 
I have before noticed some Banyan trees in India (See 
p. 70. 80). One of immense size, and traditionally said 
to be three thousand years old, still flourishes near the 
city of Baroach ; and, according to a well-written account, 
is probably the same “ which Arrian describes when 
speaking of the gymnosophists in bb book of Indian 




£ri bi Ka\ Ka^ i)/ias tbiiicvvTO iraXala irapU tov \\€l&vbpQv bpvt, 

(PJut. iu Alex). 


(**) The scene of king William Rufus's death in the New Forest is still (or was 
within a few years) indicated by a tree. On this subject Mr. Gilpin says* (in hb 
work on Forest Scenery) ; **They who think a tree insufficient to record a fact of 
** so ancient a date, may be reminded that seven hundred years (and it is no more 
since the death of Rutus), make no extraordinary period in the age of an oak/* 
William was killed in the year 1100« 
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affairs ( ). Trees were among tlic chief divinities of 
India in former ages(®’^) ; and arc now regarded with 
superstitious veneration by the people of that country, 
as numerous witnesses might be adtluced to provc(®®). 

The Bogaha, or “God-tree,” of Ceylon, has been 
noticed in p. 32. Every aged tree is regarded in the 
Phillipine islands as a kind of divinity, and those who 
should cut one down, would incur a charge oferimin- 
ality, as we learn from the “Relation des Phillipincs, par 
“un Religieux,’* in Thcven6t’s Collection. We fiiul the 
veneration of trees under various forms among the 
Siamese and Japonese ; the Chinese and Tibetans ; and 
this superstition prevails from the North-Eastern t|uarter 
of that mighty Asiatick Empire described b^Strahlenberg, 
to its European frontiers, Westward(®®). 


{^) See the description of this surprising tree, (called at present the V.uheer Burr ) 
quoted in Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiquities,” (Vol. III.p. 106); it refers to Arrian's 

Hist. Ind." cap« XI. 

{^) ** Deos putant quidquid colere cteperant, arborcs^maxime quas violare capital 
est.” (Quint. Curt. Lib. viii. c. 0). We find in the *' Institutes of Menu,” (CliajN 
HI), a form of salutation addressed to •• the Gods of large trees," 

Besides our early travellers and the **Asiatick Researches,” see Moor's 
‘‘Narrative of Capt. Little's Detachment," p. 212, and his “Hindu Piinlhcoii." 
Lord Valeutia's Travels, (Vol. II. p. 110. 4to). The MegM Dufa or Cloud- 
Messciigcr,” translated from the Sanscrit by Mr. Wilson, (note on verse 153). 
Dubois on the people of India, p. 453 ; and many others. 

(*®) An ingenious vrriter having mentioned some Indian and Japonese symbols of 
tfie Divinity adds, “arboris truncum in cujus summitate sedet Supremus Creator 

3 E 
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In Africa the modem Muselmdns and Pagans seem 
equally inclined to distinguish particular trees as sacred 
objects. Every tribe of the Galla nation in Abyssinia 
worships avowedly as a God, the Wanzey tree; (See 
Bmce’s Travels ; Vol. II. p. 406. Dublin edit 1791 ; and 
other parts). This is confirmed by Mr. Salt, who says, 
« a sort of Paganism is still kept up among these 
“barbarians, and the JVanza tree is held by them as 
“sacred.” (Trav. in Abyssinia, p. 276). Mungo Park, 
(See his Travels in Africa, fifth edit. 8vo. Lond. J807, 
p. 65), speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuba, 


c'Deus. Aliud quiddam esset obaervationc dignum; sed ego truncum arboris 
** meditor/' &c, — •• At sivc Japonenses, give fndos, sive Tibetanog adeas, ubique 
tibi occurret virentis arborh religio, ob gymbola forsan creatioois, et conger- 
** vationis rerum recepta, atquc retenta/' (Georg. Alphab. Tibetan, p. 142). See 
the Prd si maha Poutt or ** excellent tree of the Great Pout;** in La Loub4re's 
** Relat. de Siam.** (Tome 1). See algo the gmall boxeg of wood, or basket-work, the 
painted or gilded pieces of paper, the Chinese ingcriptions on slips of wood, hung upon 
the branches of certain trees, and many other indications of their sacred destination. 

Trees in fact appear to have been among the first temples that were consecrated 
** to the deities.*' (Barrow's ** Voyage to Cochinchina**. p. 328). The Jakuhti, a 
pagan nation of Eastern Siberia have their sacred trees on which they "hang all 
" manner of nick-nacks," and the Czeremissi or Scheremissi, bordering on the 
Wolga, pray " near great trees to which they pay honour ;** banging the hides and 
bones of cattle " about these their holy-trees, to rot by way of sacrifice to the air." 
(See Strahlenberg*s " Descript, of Northern and Eastern Europe and Asia, p. 381 . 354) 
We find in the same work (p. 87), nine different kinds of things carried as offerings 
to the ''Hayns or Idolatrous Groves,*^ and again (p. 289) the ffoly Groves^ of differ- 
ent Pagans under the Russian Government See also Klaproth's Travels in Cau- 
casus, &c. for the Galbaraktscha, " more highly venerated than any other tree. It 
" is a tree of paradise, whose nature and fruits are accounted inestimable, iucor- 
" ruptible, and divine," (p. 104. Engl, edition). 
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decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth 
and which “ nobody now presumed to pass without 
“hanging up something.” On the coasts of Southern 
.Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings and pray to trees, 
more especially in time of sickness ; from an expectation 
of thereby recovering their health, as Barbot informs us ; 
(See Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, &c. Vol. V. p. 
344, ed. 1732). In a very diflcrenl region of Africa, 
(near Mogadore), Colonel Keatinge perceived a resemblance 
or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) and the 
Arayel or sacred tree of the Hindis; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon those A “rags, potsherds, 

and the like trash.” Why such things are offered, or the 
origin of such a custom, no person attempts to explain ; 
but, as the Colonel very truly observes, a “ traveller 
“ will see precisely the like in the West of Ireland, 
“and will receive an equally satisfactory account upon 
“ tlie subject.” (Travels in Europe and Africa, p. 186). 
This leads us immediately into Europe ; although for 
the African as for the Asiatick vfeneration of trees, I 
might have added numerous authorities. 

A multiplicity of extracts might, also, be here quoted 
to prove how long this superstition lingered among various 
nations of Europe, besides the Irish. I need scarcely 
premise that it was widely diffused in Pagan times 
throughout those nations. We have already seen it 
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among the Greeks and Romans. It flourished among 
the ancient Germans, as Tacitus and Agathias inform 
us; among the Scandinavians also, and different . tribes 
of the North, according to their Edda^ and other works. 
The Druids of the Celts, Gauls and Britons, it is unne- 
cessary to mention. But after the introduction of 
Christianity, we find the worship of trees condemned, 
as a practice still existing, by the councils of Auxerre, 
of Nantes, and of Tours. It was also strongly forbidden 
by the laws of Canute(*’). Many anecdotes are recorded 
of holy men who exerted themselves in efforts to abolish 
the superstition; Thus we read in the History of Saint 
Valeri, that this pious Abbot, having discovered the 
trunk of a large tree which the rusticks zealously wor- 
shipped with Pagan devotion, immediately directed that 
it should be destroyed (®‘). Notwithstanding such laudable 
exertions, we learn from Ditmar, an author of the eleventh 
century, that in his time the people of Ridegast, in 
Mecklcmbourg, revered a certain gloomy forest, and were 
afraid to touch the trees of which it was composed(®*). 

“Ne quis adorct — alicujus generis arboruni ligna/' (See Wilkins's •‘Leg. 
<• Angl. Sax." 134). 

(•‘) Hinc in vita S. Walerici Abbatis ; ad ripam autemjluminia iruncus erat gran- 
dis eumque rustici mperstitione geniili impens^ venerahantur, Ubi id conspectus vir 
sanctust ^r. Voss, de Idololatria. p« 772. Amst. 1700. 

i^) “ Unc sombre for^t r^ver^e par les babitans qui n*osent point toucher aux 
•* arbres qui la composent." See the extract from Ditmar of Mersebourg» as given by 
Count Potocki in his** Voyage dansqnelques parties de la Basse Saxc/'p.2.(Hamb. 
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Leonard Rubenus, late in the sixteenth century, found 
Livonia still infected with the idolatrous veneration of 
trees ; for, passing through the sacred Avoods of the 
Esthonians, he perceived an immense pine, Avhich the 
neighbouring people adored, loading its branches with 
pieces of old cloth, and expecting that any injury oflered 
to it would be attended with some miraculous punish- 
ment. Rubenus, however, tells us that ho cut on tins 
pine the figure of a cross, and, lest tlie superstition should 
be thereby augmented, he afterwards marked on it the 
form of a gibbet, in contempt for the tree, regarded 
by those rusticks as their Clod ; (See his work “ Dc 
“ Idololatria,” Cap. XVIII. p. 6(), which I «iuotc on the 
authority of Bayle’s “ Diet. Ilistor.” &c. art. Rubenus). 

At a much later period this kind of idolatry existed 
among the same people. Abel Burja who visited them 
in 1777, mentions their sacred trees, and relates an 
anecdote which he heard at Petersburgh, from a Priest 
of Finland, whose father had likewise pxcrciscd the sacerdo- 
tal office in that country, where his parishoners, had long 
honoured a certain tree with religious homage. Ihis 
worthy Pastor, having excited the good-humour of those 
peasants whom he treated with brandy, cxhoited them 
to cut down the object of their superstitious worship; 
but they refused to touch it; fearing that on the first 
application of an axe they should be destroyed by a 
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thunder-bult. Their pastor, however, struck it with im- 
punity ; encouraged by the brandy, they followed his 
example, and soon prostrated the ancient tree^”). 


I am inclined to regard as monuments of this super- 
stition in our own country, those trees, generally very 
old and often in a state of decay, under which the 
country-people still suppose that Fairies hold their 
nocturnal assemblies. Of such trees I have myself seen 
many, besides the venerable “ Fairy Oak,’* at Downing 
in North-Wales, the seat of Mr. Pennant, by whom 
an engraved representation of it has been published(®^). 
Such also, we may believe, was the “ Tree of the Fairies,” 
at Donremy in France, (on the borders of Lorraine') ; 
a beech of considerable size, near which that unfortunate 
heroine, Joan of Arc, impiously paid homage to those 
imaginary creatures, according to her absurd accusers. In 


(**) ** Le pastcur leur donna un jour une f^tc ou il Ics traita avee de V eau de vie. 
*'Lorsqu' il les vit de bonne humeiir, il leji exhorta^ renoncer i. leur superstition, et i 
abattre I’arbre sacr^. 11s pfbtestcrent qu'iU irosuient y toucher, craignant qu'ils 
ne fussent foudroyi^s au premier coup de h&che. Le pasteur leur promit de porter le 
premier coup; il prit une h&che ; les menu vers Tarbre, et frappa le premier; les 
paysans voyant qu'il n’arrivoit aucuii nial leur pasteur, et Teau de vie leur ayaiit 
^'icbaufl% .le courage, abattirent Tarbre qui avoit brav(» la faulx du temps/' See 
** Observations d'uii Voyageur sur la Riissie, la Finlande/' &c. p. 3. and p, 80. 
(Maestr. 1787;. 

(•*) See bis History of the Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell.” p. 7, wherein he 
meutions the popular superstition respecting this tree, as the supposed resort of fairies. 
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the history of this remarkable tree, wc find a strange 
association of Angels, Fairies and Cliristian Saints^. 

Various countries of Europe exhibit, even at this 
day, rags and other offerings hung’ on trees and bushes 
growing close to fountains of water, celebrated eiiiicr 
for their fancied or real efficacy in curing diseases, and 
generally bearing the name of some tutelary saint. 
But those trees do not come within the range of my 
present observations, since they derive a sacred character 
merely from their proximity to certain fountains(’®). 


(^) One charge against the Maid of Orleans (when tried in 1431 for witchcraft and 
heresy), was her declaration that Saint Margaret and Saint Catharine had revealed 
themselves and spoken to her near the great tree, which, as was commonly reported, 
the Fairies frequented. Quodque dictse Sauctac Margarita et Catharina aliquando 
*' earn allocutaead fontem quemdaui juxta arborem magnum appellatum coiiimiiiiitcr 
•‘Tarbre des/ees/'iU quibus foute etarbore faina divulgata esl quod fatales domina 
** ibidem freqiientaiit," (See her Trial in the ‘'Extraits et Notices des MSS.'* <tc. 
Tome 111. p. 58). Joan acknowledged that, she bad gone with other girls who 
amused themselves innocently singing and dancing near the beech called “handsome 
•* May’* or “ Fairy Tree," formerly haunted, as old people said, by the fairies ; but she 
employed herself there in making nose-gays for the holy Virgin of Donremy ; she 
had seen Angels and the two Saints above-mentioned, not exactly at the Fairy Tree, 
but at the fountain near it. “ 11 cst vrai,** said she, “ qu’il y a 4 Donremy, comme vous 

** le dites, un hetre qu’on appelle h beau mat ou Varbre des ftes Dcs ancieiis du 

pays disent que les ftes venoient autrefois k cet arbre, &c. Mais depuis I’age de 
** discretion et depuis que j'ai vues les anges et Ics deux Saintes," Ac. (Extr. et Not, 
111. 38), and we further read (p. 300), that on Ascension eve, the Curate of Donremy 
usually performed a religious ceremony at this tree, to keep the fairies at a distance ; 
••il etoit m^me d'usage que la veille de i*ascension le cur^ allAty chanter un evangile"&c. 

(••) On the subject of holy wells, and rags suspended from the adjoining trees or 
bushes, in our own islands, see Brand on Popular Superstiliona ; the letters of Coluiii- 
banus, quoted in Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Antiquities ; and many other Works. 
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Here this article must be closed ; for although much 
has been suppressed, it already exceeds by many pages 
the limits originally prescribed. I shall merely remark 
that trees appear, on some occasions, not only consecia- 

If 

ted to particular divinities or supernatural beings, but 
often identified with them(®^) : and concerning inviolability, 
that, in a country where wood is so scarce as in Persia, 
(especially its Southern provinces), and where very slight 
circumstances serve to constitute the dirakht-i~fdzel, (Sec p. 
384), a few old rags can hardly be supposed capable of 
saving all those trees from the fatal axe. It is, indeed, rather 
surprising, that so many should have been allowed to 
decay with age. I have noticed, however, a great 
number protected, at least from cattle, by rude stone 
walls or fences ; and the destruction of two beautiful 
cypresses near Shir'dz, which had been objects of religious 
veneration during five or ^six centuries, excited many 
imprecations against the perpetrator of that deed, regarded 
as an evil omen, by persons with whom I convereed, and 
who had often seen 'and admired those trees(®®). 


Baxter (in his Gloss. Aiitiq. verb, arbor) says — *' Prirnis mortalibus maximus 
crat honos arboribus ; nain et pro Deoruiii imagiiiibus, imo magis pro ipsis diU 
culebantur/' &c. 


The same, I have reason to believe, that Francklin(in 1786) thus describes, two 
ver^ large cypress trees of an extraordinary height, which the Persians aihrm to 
have stood the amazing length of six-hundred years ; they arc called A&shuk 
** Maoshuka ; or the Lover and his Mistress; and are held by the people in great 
** veneration/' Tour from Bengal to Persia,” p. 2<i. Calcutta, 1788). 
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The length of this article might nhno.st induce some 
readers to suspect that its author was infected witli 
the su[>erstition of whicli it treats ; two branches now^ on 
my table, and bearing many votive offerings, (the rags 
so often mentioned) Avould tend to* confirm their sus- 
picions. It was not, indeed, without certain scruples 
and much .hesitation, that I tore these bvfvnches from the 
parent tree ; but my desire of bringing to England 
some specimen of a diraicht-i-fazd was very strong ; and 
this tree appeared, to me at least, peculiarly interesting from 
its situation ; for it grew in a crevice of the i*ocky moun- 
tain immediately above Darius’s Palace, or the Throne of 
Jemshid at Persepolis ; and close to the entrance of a 
sepulchre whicli once contained the bodies of ancient 
Persian kings(®^). 

(*®) Tins was the first Tomb on the left hatul, at Takht i Jemshid. 1 entered it 
on the thirteenth of July ( 1811 ) througli an openiujr rremtly innde, .not much above 
twenty inche.s in height or width;) and found that it contained, even at that season 
of excessive heat and drought, some stagnant water wliich probably contributed 
to nourisii two or three smaU trees growing near its entrance. These trees, however, 
did not seem to thrive luxuriantly ; respecting tlieir species two Persians diftcred in 
opinion ; to me one seemed of the numerous hid or wiilow' kind ; another was 

said to be a wild nar or pomegranate. The Uo^al Tombs at Persepolis, 1 
shall have occasion to notice bereaften 
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No. X. 

Miscellaneous Plate, (XXIII). 

^ ^ TN the first compartment , this plate represents 

a piece of Ceylonese wood, described in p. 32, 
where a reference is made to the engraving. 

No. 2. A sword with its scabbard ; and a shield, of 
the Arabian Pirates called Jitasmes, mentioned in p. 
166. The sword-blade is of well tempered steel, extremely 
sharp at both edges ; and, being very thin in proportion 
to its length, is neither heavy nor unwieldy. The blade 
itself is two feet nine inches long ; and in the broadest 
part one inch, three quarters. The handle is eight 
inches long; and, except the iron knob, wholly covered 
with a thong of leather, wrapped closely round it. 
The scabbard is of black leather, ornamented and strength- 
ened at the mouth with an indented rim of brass ; 
and, lower down, two rims of lead or pewter admit rings 
of brass, to which are fastened the ends of a leather 
strap. Another strap slides between the two pewter 
rims on a loop of leather. The shield, represented under 
two points of view, is ten inches in diameter. It was 
made, as some Arabs who had used shields of this 
kind, informed me, “from the skin of a great fish." 
This substance is hard as any wood, about one quarter 
of an inch thicks and of a buff or creapi colour. 1( 
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transmits the light in some places, like a con\mou 
piece of horn, and appears on the outside as if turned 
in a lathe; inside, the skin retains its original roughness, 
and across the hollow formed by the boss, is a slip 
of the same tough skin; the hollow is filled by the 
hand, grasping this bar, of Avhich the brass rivets are 
seen outside in tlie center of the four-pointed ornaincnls, 
also of brass, and spotted with a red substance like 
sealing-wax. To one of the rivets, inside, is attached 
a leather strap, by which the shield may be suspended 
from the neck or slung over the shoulders. Both the 
sword and shield arc in my own collection. 

No. 3. A Locust. In the fifth chapter some pages have 
been devoted to an account of this destructive creature, 
mentioning (Sec page 198), the supposed Chaldaick or 
Arabick letters (p. 199)» appearing on its wings. The 
engraving represents it of the natural size. I made the 
original coloured drawing at Bhhehr from a living locust, 
and, for the sake of greater accuracy, have placed its real 
wing before the engraver. Subjoined are the Arabick 
words written, according to Ebn Omar, on the Locusts 
wings ; of those words a translation is given in p. 198, 
and in the “Persian Miscellanies,’’ p. 176‘. 

3 iUl U1 ^ J ^ ^ 
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No. 4. The Meshek or tanned skin containing 

water, and suspended between sticks. See pages 207. 246. 

No. 5. Sepulchral urns found near BusJiehr and des- 
cribed in Chapter V. (Sec pp. 218. 219)* . Several pieces of 
these urns and the skull' which one of them contained, arc 
now in my collection. 

No. 6. Tlie Amulet or ornament of pure gold, found 
among the spoils of Rds al Kheimah, on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was destroyetl by 
our troops in November, 1809- (See the third article of 
this Appendix) : a reference is made to the engraving 
in p. 237 ; where 1 have explained the Arabick inscrip- 
tion appearing on one side of this amulet; the other 
exhibits characters, probably talismani(;al, between whicdi 
and various letters scattered through Ebn Waiishiu’s 
extraordinary work on “ Ancient Alphabets,” a resemblance, 
or perhaps identity, may be discovered,; (See the next 
article of this Appeijdix). 

No. 7- Mahammed Cara'ba'ghi, playing on the Ka- 
mdneheh. See p. 238. 

No. 8. The Kanidncheh generally pronounced Xo- 
moonchehj, a kind of threc-stririged violin. See p. 238. 

* No. 9. The mouth-piece of the Nei-ambdnah (<oU\ ^^) 
6r bag-pipe, generally pronounced amboonehi (See p. 242). 
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No’s. 10 and 11. Chanter of the Nci-ambd/iah; See p. 24‘1. 

No. 12. The Matdrah {tJJj) or Matuhrah (.^), a water- 
bottle made of llussia-leather, and described in ji. 247. 

* 

No. 13. TheEwev, called aftdhah standing in tlie 
laggan or basin, (See p. 247). . 'I’his is wri i cn lakkun 
{^Jt) by the Arabs. Exactly of the same Ibvni as the 
laggan, but much smaller in size, u'crc drinking cups 
used by my Persian and Turkish companions on our 
journics through different parts of Asia. 1 purchased two 
at Tokdt, made of copper, tinned or whitened so us to 
resemble silver, and nejitly ornamented with iuscribcil 
sentences. Such vessels reminded me of the (Jvcck Xuyei'Ok 
or \^tynyQS 9 (See Stephani Tlies.) ; and I observe that Minsliicu 
would fancy some resemblance between tlic Greek word 
and our old English Jiagon. (Dictionary ot eleven languages). 

No. 14. The travelling-trunk, or box, yakhdan 
generally pronounced yakhdoon^ described in p. 248. 

No. 15. Two sorts of padlocks and keys. Sec p. 248. 
The keys may, perhaps, resemble those which the Greeks 

called BaXantypa. 

No. 16. The Cajavah or double vehicle: Sec p. 251. 

No. 17- Tlie Takht-ravdn {Ji, Jinolhcr vchicl* 

mentioned also in p. 251. 
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No* 18- Part of the Pahlavi inscription at Shdp6r to 
which a reference is made in p. 284. 

No. 19. Different forms of the Chugdn used in 

playing at the equcsCTian game so called. See p. 317; 
-also the Appendix, No. VI. and Plate XXII. 

No. XI. 

Ancient. Alphabets. 

TN the article immediately preceding, (See page 404), I al- 
luded to an extraordinary collection of Ancient Alphabets ; 
and shall here notice that we are indebted to Mr. Hammer, 
an accomplished and most able Orientalist, for the Arabiok 
text, and English translation of Ebn Wahsu ill’s work(^®®); 
whieh in my opinion is not yet sufficiently known or duly 
Valued by us. But the learned .Tesiiit Kirchcr, considered 
it as a singular providence of God, that he had found a copy 
among the Turkish spoils at Malta, and celebrates Aben 
Vaschxa as a writer highly serviceable in the illustration of 
Hieroglyphicks('®^). Mr. Hammer procured at Cairo the 


C”; Published (in small quarto, London, 1800,) under the title of" Hieroglyphic 
*' Characters explained ; with an account of the Egyptian Priests, their classaB,iiiitis- 
"tion and sacrifices, &c. by Ahmad Bin Abdbekr Bin Wahsbih.*' 

See various passas^es from Kircher, quoted by iiammer in the preface to his 
Ancient Alphabets,” p p. xvii. xviii. * 
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xnanuscript which he has translated ; and, in his Preface, 
enumerates other books on different brandies of Philosophy, 
composed by the same Arabian author, who finished this 
“ Explanation of Ancient Alphabets and Hierogly plucks,” 
in the year of Mohammed 241 ; or' of the Christian era, 
855. His principal works appear to have been derived 
from treatises in the Nabntheun ; a dialect of the ancient 
Chaldaick languagc(‘®®) ; and to those enumerated by Mr. 
Hummer, we may add the KitdbTangalusM, ^ hich 1 find quo- 
ted in a rare MS. the Nozhat I^dmah Ellaiy^ as an original 
composition of Bu' Bekr Vaiishi(‘'’"‘); while some Persian 
commentator in a marginal note, declares that Ebn Vah- 
simi did not compose, but merely translated the Book of 
Tanoalu'sha‘’(‘°^), a name respecting which there exists a 


The learned Casiri in his ** Bihlioth. Arabicodlispaiia Escurialeiis.” (Tom. 
I.p. 31), regards the Nabathaean as not different from the CJialrlaick, altiioiigh in 
|)roce.ss of time some Arabick uords became mi.YC(l with the Nabatliaiaii. *' Naha- 
** thacain iingiiam non aliain a Chaldasu, etsi/' Ac. 


“That which Bu Bekk Vahshi relates in the book entitled Tangalusha,** 

The reader* will perceive that in tins and 
another passage extraated from the same MS. Vahshi's name wants the A which 
terminates it in the notes subjoined, and in Mr. Hammer's work. 

(•®*) Of two marginal notes, the longer informs us that “ Tangalusha is the name 
« of a philosopher, and not the title of a book ; but it would apjicar that Ebn Vah- 
•♦sum translated a work ofTANGALU'sHA'.*' 

From the short note, however, we learn that “ the book Tungalusha is a compo- 
•ition of £sn Vahshih." is— * 1 ^ UjKiJ 
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degree of eonfusion, even in the best dictionaries(‘“). That 

he was a voluminous writer, I learn from the MS. Nozhat 

« 

Niii/ifih Ella'ii/ above-mentioned, which celebrates among 
various eminent philosophers, “Anu' Bekr Vahsui, the 
“ author of several works”(‘®®). It alludes also, oii another 
occasion, to Kuttub he zalx'rn i Nahti (_^) or “Wri- 

tings in the Nabathean language,” on superstitious ceremo- 
nies, the preparation of certain amulets or talismans, and 
similar matters, which seem to have much engaged the 
attention of Kim Vaushih. He translated, however, an Es- 
say on the fibihet {I9M) or “ agriculture” of the Nabatheans, 
as Mr. Hammer remarks ; (Pref. p. xvii), or of the Egyp- 
tians, according to Velschius(‘®^). But even in this, if we may 
believe Moses ben Maimon, a Uabbinical doctor, Ebn 


S(>e Ihe IManuscript Dictionaries^ Jehanffiri and Berh/in Kaltva, in the words 
Tans^alush Vknd \L^SJ3Tanga1ushA, which are said to both a book, and 

the philosopher who composed it. But the book, as some say, was properly called^ 
UiXo Tang, and the author Lu'sii or Lu^sha'. (See these words also in the 
Dictionaries above quoted.) Whichever was his name, thi.s philosopher ef|ualled the 
celebrated Ma'ni of Chin in. painting;; and his book was embellished with most 
atlmirable pictures ; “ accordinij; to some” as we read in the MS Berhan Kattea, 
“he was a Rumi (or native of Rum Asiatick Turkey, including; Syria, and some- 
limes Greece) ; but others describe him as a Bubeli, or Babylonian.’* 

3 

MS. Nozhat JWtmah Ellaii/, (Sect. xii). 

^107) Viischiaims in Filaha, sivc libro de a^riciiltiira ^gypti, Hermetem sivc 
“ Bdrisum 3ti5 annos vixisse contestatus/* &c. Comment, in Ruznanie Naurus, dsc» 
p. Aug. Vindcl. 1U76. 
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Vahshih contrived to introduce his favourite subjects('®®). 
These may have appeared absurd, or perhaps impious, to 
that learned Jew(^®®) ; but every antiquary of the present day, 
would probably regard as a literary object of considerable 
importance, the recovery of Ebn Vahshiu's works. Indeed 
all his writings, and especially his translations from Naba- 
thean books, were long since indicated Vjy an eminent person, 
as worthy of minute research at Ispahan. This we learn 
from the ingenious Ilottinger, who styles Ebn Vahshih “a 
“ Chaldean or Sabiau, a very celebrated Magian”('“’). Tliat 


(‘®*) ‘‘The same Maimonidca cites many other books of the Sabrtans, translated 
** into Arabick ; of which the cliiefest is cntituled “ 0/ the Agriculture of the Naba* 
“ translated by Abkn Vaschchijah ; full of idololalrical cxtravat^aiuies ; 

it treats of the making of Tisilmenaia* (talismans); of the descent of Familiar 
“Spirits; of conjurations of DeiuoiiH ; of Devils ; of such as dwell in Desarts 
*‘(as Satyrs were thought to do); many other things it contained very ridiculous, 
“by which nevertheless they conceived that they could confute the manifest iiiira- 
“ clcs (of Moses and the prophets),*' Stanley's “History oftheChaldaick Philosophy /' 
Part. XVIII. chap. 3. 

Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon or Maiibmon, commonly 

styled by our writers, AfaimoiiiWes, and often by the Jew.s, (from the initials 

of his title), flourished in the twelfth century, and oomposed various works both 
Hebrew and Arabick. Some of these have been published and translated by Vors- 
tius, Ed. Pococke, D. Vossius and others. But that in which he uotice.s Kdn 
Vahshih, is the O'DIIMn iTftD; of this, Buxtorf has given a latiu version, and the title? 
of A/orcA iVeaocAiin, (as we generally quote it), signifles the “Guide of those who 
“^re perplexed or entangled.*' R. Moses is sometimes entitled Bar ("IJJ) .Maimon, 
ill the same sense as Ben, “ the son" of Maimon. 

(*'•) “ Magno studio hi k magno quodani viro quaerebantur libri in ipsa Persia; dato 
manduto, ut operA Moula Isphahaum anquircretur: 

.jUi j U/* vJ' US'' ^ 

JUUJU u j "Quit-quid translulissct Ibn Vauluchia in linguain 

3 G 
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he was by birth or descent Nabatheatiy appears from a pas- 
sage ill his printed work(*“); and it would be easy to prove, 
that, in the words of an excellent old English author ; “ the 

Sabeans or Zabiit Chaldeans, Nabatheans, and Charaneans, 
“ were as to rites, ceremonies, and al superstitious worship 
“ the same’’(^‘*) ; and that they agreed in most respects with 
the Persian Af It is not, therefoi'e, unreasonable to ex- 

pect that books translated from the Nabathean dialect almost 
a thousand years ago, should afford much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the religion and philosophy, the arts and 
sciences of the ancient Sabians and Chaldeans ; Arabs and 
Persians ; we may add, Egyptians ; for the Nabatheans oc- 
cupied that part of Arabia, which from their capital Petra 
has been called Petriea, bordering on Egypt at the extre- 
mity of the Red Sea. We find, accordingly, that much of 
Ebn Vaushih’s printed work relates to the antiquities of 
Egypt. It is generally supposed that his countrymen de- 
rived the appellation of Nabatheans from Ishmael’s first- 

** Arabicam ex scriptis Nabathasorum ; et quicquid senptorum ejua reperiri posset/ 
(Hotting. Bibliotheca Orient, p. 103. lieidelb. 1658). ** IbnVaahschifa^ Chaldai^us 
men Sabaeus, Celebris valde Magus." (Hotting. Hist. Orieut. Lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 1B9. 
Tiguri 1651). 

(*") Sec Mr. Hammer’s Ancient Alpliab'*ts/’ &c« p. 81. of the Arabick text ; 

UuLyJ ^ which we have translated from our own tongue* 

me Nabathean." 

(*'*) Gale’s ‘‘Court of the Gentiles” Book I. Part II. chap. 4. (1676). 

^”}Sec Stillingfleet* Hottinger* Scaliger, Stanley, Vossius, Gale, Huet, Hydei^^. 
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born son Nebaioth(“*); and they are mentioned by several 
classick writers. But concerning them and tlie Sabians, 
my present limits will not allow eiupiiry ; the subject de- 
serves, and the materials which I have collected would fur- 
nish, a distinct Essay. As there ik reason to believe that 
certain books of the Sabians still exist, so it is possible 
that all vestiges of the Nabathean literature may not have 
disappeared. Fragments of it, at least, might be recovered 
through the medium of Ebn Vahshiu’s Arabick versions, 
which probably lurk in some Eastern library, though my 
resear ches after them wereunsuccessful among the booksellers 
of SJiir&z and Ispahan. The reader will undoubtedly coin- 
cide with me in wishing, that, whenever found, they may be 
placed in the hands of such a translator as Mr. Hammer. 


There is now before me a Volume of thirty pages, exhi- 
biting sixty alphabets ; these I transcribed several years ago 
bv lord Teignmouth’s permission, from a Manuscript which 
•he procured in India. The characters are described in 
black ink, immediately under the corresponding Arabick 
letters, in red; but the titles of nrany alphabets are given in 
the Persian language; notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and although examples of confornrity but rarely occur, 1 anr 



, XXV V 13 n'aa.lnLaiab.ch.LX.v.rm'aJ. But some 

(.M) In Genesis, chap. XXV. V. 13 naj , . the liebrew. 

refer this name rather tot jgv piodorus Siculus, Strabo, an4 

Josephus writes Lib.l. cap. 13). 

Other Greek writer* mcnlion ibeNa/Jaraioi. 
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induced to think that EbnVahskih’s “Alphabets” (perhaps 
inaccurately written) served as a model for these; among 
which, however, are inserted some not found in that Arabian 
author’s work, such as ^)Calm Frangky, “European let- 
ters” and Calm-i-Zardushtihi 6tish perest (Jj) 

or “ Alphabet of the Fire-worshipping Zoroastrians.” In 
this we may discover the elementary character, (arrow-head- 
ed or nail'headed) of the Persepolitan inscriptions ; a copy 
of the alphabet, which I made from Lord Teignmouth’s 
Manuscript, may be seen engraved in the “Oriental Collec- 
tions." (Vol. II. No. 1. p. 57). 


XII. 

SaNans, 

I^ROM several anecdotes respecting the Sabians, which 
1 have collected among Manuscripts, it appears neces- 
sary that one should be here given, in confirmation of my 
opinion above expressed (See p. 411) on the probability tliat 
some of their writings still exist. The other anecdotes, too 
numerous for insertion in this Appendix, and some conjec- 
tures arising from them, I shall offer on a more convenient 
occasion; the conjectures (at least) with extreme diffidence; 
for, concerning the Sabian worship, even Sir William Jones 
Acknowledged the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory 
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mforniation(“*). It is well known that the rathoVu k ^lissi- 
onaries iiave converted many of the Sulmns, or as they arc 
often entitled, “ Christians of Saint John” at Bamih. IV 
ther Angelo mentions an extraordinary seal, of which tlie 
device was apparently magical, impVesscd on the clay of a 
Sabian’s grave in that cityO^’); and Petis dc la Croix, about 
the same time (1674) estimated at above 10,000, the persons 
of that ancient sect residing there, lie had collected in his 
Memoirs or “ Gitmd Journal” (unfortunately not yet pub- 
lished), various particulars on the subject of their faith, anti 
manners: and from Sheikh Yahhia, the Sabian priest, 
obtained “ the Book of their Religion and of their History,” 
which, probably, he brought to France; although some 
magical figures given to him by that Sheikh “ he did not 
fail to cast into the sea(“0* ^ 


.. We learn from the Dabittftn, th»t the popular worship of the IriniaM, under 
‘ niuhang, was purely Sabian : a word of which 1 cannot offer any certain etymo. 
< logy ; but which has been deduced by Oranimarians from Saba " an host,” and par- 
'* ticularly the hoH of beaten, or the eeleetial bodies, in the adoration of which the 

• Sadfian ritual is believed to have consisted.” Sir Wm. Jones’s Disc, on the Persians. 
‘ It is generally asserted that the old religion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but 
' I can offer so little accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or even the 
•meaning of the word, that I dare not yet speak on the subject with conlideiice. 

• This at least, is certain ; that the people of Kerne* very soon lell into the common, 

• but fatal errour of adoring the sun and the hrmament. . u 

Sir Wm. Jones's Disc, on the Arabs. 


(•••) See the « Oaaophylacium Lingum Persarum,” p. 38a The swl was bordered 
with the figure of a serpent ; and the middle exhibited a scorpion and a wasp. 


(*") “ Je ne pus Tavoir (le 
moQ depart que Ic Cheykii 


livre de leur religion et de leur histoire). qu ’aujour de 
Yahhia (e’est Ic nom du cnrfe des SabifJ, me vini voir et 
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.)y the manuscript memoirs of a Persian Traveller, the Sa- 
bioin af districts bordering on Basrah, still retained the faith 
of their ancestors, and at least one of their Sacred Volumes 
The ingenious Mohammed Ali Hazi'n j^) 

having gone from Sanaa (U)u») the capital of Yemen in Ara- 
bia, to Mocha (Ur* or as he- writes,’ MUkhd and thence to 
Basrah, proceeded for the benefit of his health, into the pro- 
vince of Khttzistdn or Susiana. “ Here,” says he*‘ at Havizah 
“ Shdshter and Diz-i-^Fdl {Jyjo) are established 
“ the Sabians; and in these three places alone, can any 
“ traces of that sect be at present discovered. As far as my 
“ researches extended, I could not find that any person 
**of eminent learning remained among them; and they 
“ seemed a mean and abject race. The Sabians are disci- 
“ pies of Sa'b the son of Edki's or Enoch), on 
“ whom be the blessing of God! And the authors of some 
“clironiclcs have regarded Sa'b as a prophet; whilst others 
“ reckon him among the Philosophers. Adam, on Avhom 
“ be the peace of God, was the first prophet, and Sa'b the 
“ last, according to those Sabians; who Aoce a certain hook 
divided into one hundred and twenty chapters, or sections ; and 
“ this book they call “ Zebu'r-i-avvei,” or the “ First Psal- 


]'apporta apr^s m’avoir fait faire des sermens que ce livre etoit pour TEmpereur 
** dc France ; il me donna plusieurt iigiifes de magie pour joindre au livre, de peur 
qu*il ne lui arrivit quelque malheur duraut mon \oytigc ; cf je ne maiiquois pas de 
Ics jeter dans la mer.’* — “ Extrait du Jonrnal du Sieur Petis, Fils/* p. IKK pub- 
lished after the •• Relation de Pourry Effendj/’ Paris^ 1810* 
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“ ter’’(‘^*); and it is their belief, that the Creator of this \yovkl 
made the celestial spheres and stars; and committed to 
“them the regulation of mundane aftairs; and they worship 
“ the stars ; and having assigned to each a determined form, 
“they make representations of them accordingly, saying 
“ this is the form of such or of such a star and to each they 
“ pay ceremonious and humble respect. Their wise- men 
“ however declare that they neither worship the stars, nor 
“ those representations of them, but that both serve merely 
“ as a kiblah or visible object on which they may fix their 
“ eyes during prayer. But many of this sect believe in the 
“ influence of heavenly bodies, and of forms representing 
“ inferior things, such as sculptured or painted figures, and 
“ images ; and in former times there were among the Sabiansy 
“ many illustroius philosophers and learned men, eminently 
“ versetl in the occult sciences.” 


This passage is extracted from Ali Hazi'n s Memoirs, 
comprised iu a thin octavo volume, of which I had prepar- 
ed several years ago an English transjlation, to be printed 
with the Persian text. But having learned that a very mge- 


MS. M.i«.ir.' «r All 11 I* r.»«krf Hi® <»rMu»l»to 

dis.ite.l..di.l.S»»Mlhl.S..I~lfc.k,l,..W^ 
to some commentators, almost peculiarly, bestowed o 

JfarAi.. whiM the called ZebUr. 

m tym and other terms. The Psa te p,,„^„ce 

and the Satitn Volunie, Zeb^lr i awwel (or avre .niinuitv 

that word), the '• 8rst psalter,” denotios, probably, its grea e q y* 
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nious orientalist at Calcutta was employed on the same task 
I relinquished my design. Since the death, however, of that 
gentleman, it appears that he had never actually commen- 
ced although he had meditated the work. My translation, 

« 

therefore, may yet be offered to the publick, at some future 
period of leisure. A short account of Ali Hazi'n was 
given in the Oriental Collections (Vol. II. p. 37), noticing 
the variety of personal and historical anecdotes that diversi- 
fy his Memoirs ; his excellent observations on men and man- 
ners; the interesting narrative of his travels in Persia, Arabia, 
and Hindhstftn; besides his remarks on many rare literary 
works, and the specimens of several which he has given ; 
I further observed that he was himself a very voluminous 
writer both in prose and verse; and so free from prejudice 
either national or religious, that he willin^y bestowed praise 
on meritorious persons of whatever sect or country; even on 
some Gabrs or Fire-worshipers whom he found to be learn- 
ed and amiable ; of many hundred Muselmdn authors, whose 
works I have perused, he is one of the few (five or perhaps 
six) entitled in this respect, to the epithet ** liberal.” I 
shall here only add, that Mohammed Ali Hazi'n was 
both at Jspahdtiy in 1^1; that he was a man of high rank 
and eminent for erudition ; but to avoid persecution under 
the tyrant NA'PBaSiiA^H, he fled from Persia and took refuge 
in India, where heidied (at Bendres) admired and fist ee nre d 
by the Mmeltn&n,. HinM, and English inhabitants. One 
account wtuch 1 have seen, states that **he had attained tot 
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** a very advanced age another, more particular, dates his 
death in the year 1779* 


No. XIII. 

Ancient Bricks, Gems, Medals, ^•c. 

\ LL the antiques delineated in Plate XXI, and of which it 
scarcely possible that any engravings can hitherto 
have appeared, form part of my own collection, except three 
{numbered 7, 14, and 15) ; of these, also, I believe, no re- 
presentations have until now been published ; and they are 
here given for the sake of present comparison and future 
reference. The other articles were mostly procured while 
our Embassy resided in the South of Persia ; and I have 
slightly alluded to them in pp. 117, 213, 238, 31(5, and 
other parts of this volume. 

At the head are five Babylonian bricks, to which, howe- 
ver, the first places have not been assigned from any fixed 
opinion of their superior antiquity ; for other articles which 
the same plate exhibits, may equal or exceed them in that 
respect. But their extraordinary inscriptions render them 
in the highest degree interesting; and the very ciiCumstance 
of being found at Hillah {Aa-), where Babylon once stood, 
must powerfully recommend them to every antiquaiy. Fr > 
that place. Captain Lockett (in December, 1811), sent to 
toe, (then at Tehran), a brick of which No. 1. o, shows 

3 u 
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tfte inscription in its full size; and No. 1. ft, the general 
appearance reduced. This brick is of well-baked clay, 
thirteen inches square, and about three inches thick. The 
inscription appears to have been impressed at once on the 
soft clay, by means of a stamp, perhaps a block of hard 
wood. 

No. 2, shows (in its real dimensions) the surface of a brick, 
which is above an inch in thickness, and rough at the back. 
Nos. 3,4, and 5,. (also of the real size) represent inscribed 
pieces of baked clay ; each seems to have been regularly 
moulded; being thicker in the middle than at the edges or 
ends ; and exhibiting characters, on both faces and some 
even on the sides or edges. These three, we may therefore 
conclude, were not designed for any architectural uses to 
which the others, (Nos. 1, and 2, particularly 1), might have 
been applied. No. 3, appears in some places polished as 
if by frequent handling ; it was perhaps worn as a pocket 
amulet. Of inscribed Babylonian bricks, (chiefly such as 
resemble No. 1, in size), our European collections, both 
private and publick, contain many. Erora some preserved 
In the BibtiothSque du Roi at Paris, M. Millin not only sent 
plaster impressions to various learned men; but with his 
wonted liberality and zeal for the promotion of antiquarian 
research, published engravings in the *‘Monumens Antiques 
“ Inedits,” (Tome II. p. 264); thereby enabling persons of eve- 
ry country to exert their eflbrts towards the explanation of 
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those Babylonian inscriptions, which otherwise so few could 
enjoy an opportunity of studying. It must, undoubtedly, 
have been with such a laudable desire for the attainment 
of this object, that engravings, it is said, were made from 
several Babylonian bricks, deposited within a few years, 
at the Bast-India House in London ; but it has not been 
in my power to obtain impressions of those plates. 


The contrariety of opinions entertained by eminent orien- 
talists on the subject, has not deterred me from devoting at 
dift'erent times, much attention to the characters formed of 
those nail-headed or arrow-headed elements which equally 
constitute, though with a difference easily perceived by those 
who endeavour to decipher them, the inscriptions found 
on marbles at Persepolis and on bricks at Babylon. But I 
have latterly discontinued my own researches into these 
mysterious characters, hoping or rather confidently expecting 
from his avcU knou-n ingenuity, that Mr. Grotefend, who is 
now employed on them, will solve all their difficulties, and 
soon gratify the curiosity which they have so strongly 
cxcitcd(“®). With No. 1, I received from Captain Lockett 
the bronze bull No. 6, found also by that Gentleman at 


(”•) Besides the slight notices given by a multitude of travellers tvlio had visited 
the East, many learned Orientalists and Antiquaries have at home offered various 
conjectures and opinions, scattered throughout numerous works, respecting those 
chaiacters; such as Cuper, Lacroze, Hyde, Caylus, Court de Oebeliii, Wahl, Jones, 
de Bock, Forster, Heeren, Herder, Kleuker, Mannert, de Murr, Witte, De Sacy, 
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Babylon, where he procured another of the same size and 
form, which is now in his own collection. 

No. 7, represents the device on a very remarkable stone. 
When at Irav6n (in July, 1812), on my way through Arme- 
nia, I copied this device by Captain Monteith’s permission, 
from the original sketch which he had made (three years 
before) among the ruins of ancient Susa, in KhUzistdn, or 
the province of Susiana(^*®). The stone, as he described it, 
was twenty-two inches long, and twelve broad ; and con^ 
tained on one side, an inscription in the arrow-headed or 
nail-headed characters above mentioned, of which, we may 
regret, he had not made a copy. This precious remnant of 
antiquity (although regarded with superstitious respect), 
might have been, at that time, purchased on moderate terms ; 


Klaproth, Hager, Henley, Mongez, Henio, Laugl^s, Millin, Maurice, &c« A distinct 
Essay **De Cuneatis fnscriptionibus Persepolitaiiis,’' was published in 1708, by the 
late ProfessorTychsenofRostoch; another entitled '*(Jndersogeiser om de Persepoli- 
taiiiske luscriptioner," in 1800, by the celebrated Danish Professor (now Bishop) 
Miinter; and in 1803 appeared the '*Tentamen Palarographia* Assyrio>Persiea(^," of 
Lichtenstein, with comparative* alphabets, and fais'explanations of the Persepolitan, 
and Babylonian characters. 


(•**) The stone was preserved near an* edifice called the “Tomb of DanieP* 
amidst ruins covering, as Captain Monteith informed me, a space of sixteen or eigh- 
teen miles. These vestiges indicate a celebrated city ; that of which the name is 
generally written in Persian works, and sometimes '**after 

the Arabian manner,'* as Sadek Isfaha'ni observes in his MS. Tahhkik al 
aardb. Respecting Susiana, less known yet more intcrestiaa to the geographer 
and antiquary than almost any other Persian province, I sluli, on i. future occasi- 
on, offer some remarks (See p. 148); only stgting here my opinion, that Shiuh or 
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but particular circumstances, (not caused by any actual op- 
position from the people) rendered its removal inconvenient to 
Captain Monteith and his companion, Captain Macdonald 
Kinneir, however desirous, both, of possessing it. When the 
Hon. Mr. Gordon, a member of our Embassy, visited Susa, 
in 1811, he found the stone more highly estimated ; and in 
1812 its reputation Avas so established throughout the coun- 
try as a talisman powerful against the plague, hostile invasion, 
and other evils, that a person sent by him expressly to pur- 
chase it (and authorized for that purpose by Mohammed Aei 
Mi'uza, Prince ai' Kirm/inshdhJ, although he ha<l placed it 
in a boat (on the Eulams or “ the river of Ulai," Daniel, viii. 
2). was compelled to rcliiu^uish his prize by the inhabitants 
of Shdshter, Diz i fi'tl and other places adjacent to Susa. 
Having afterwards among themselves, collected two thousand 
tumdns (a sum not much less than sixteen hundred pounds) 
tljey presented them with two fine Arab horses, to the Prince, 


Sus represents the Sovff a or Susa of Greek and Roman authors: that imperial oily 
entitled “Shuslian the palace’' (metropolis or castle) HTOn in the Book of 
Esther (I. 2.) and of Daniel (VUl. 2); the very scene of this piophcts vision. 1 am 
aware that D'Herbel6t and others have confounded Shush with Shushttr ; the ancient 
and deserted, with the modern and people ! capital. But while in the opinion 
above expressed, I may seem to have< rashly ilisscnted from D'HerbelOt, D'Au 
and Vincent; it affords me satisfaction to coincide with Rniiicll and Barbie fii 
Bocage. These two distinguished living geographers reserve their arguments for n- 
ture works ; but we may suppose that besides printed authorities accessible to all, 
they have availed themselves of original unpublished communications; I too, am 
indebted for assistance in my researches on Suriana, to pi. vale informal ion, by 
which their judgments cannot have been influenced ; and to one i^ersian Manuscript^ 
at least, which D’Herbcl6t himself cannot have 
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and it was decreed by hisRoyal Highness that the stone should 
not be removed from Susa ; there, most probably, it still 
remains, guarded by a fakir or dervish w ho shows the tomb 
of Danicl(‘®‘). In some figures of the device it resembles 
that extraordinary scurptured stone deposited in the Biblio- 
th6quc du Roi at Paris, and described by M. Millin as a “ Mo- 
“ nument Persepolitain,” since it exhibits long inscriptions 
m the arrow-headed or Persepolitan character. His account 
of it (given in the “Monumens Antiques Inedits,” Tome 
I. p. 58), is illustrated with two engravings ; and he informs 
us that it was found by M. Michaux within a day’s journey 
below Baghdad. M. Michaux, in the “Magaz. Encycl.’’ (An. 


(”') The earliest notice of Daniel's Tomb, published in Europe, seems to have 
been given by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Asia between the years 1160 and 
1 173. The account of his Travels (first printed in tiebrew, 1543) has gone through 
several editions, and translations into different languages. The Tomb of Daniel is 
also mentioned by anotiier Jewish . traveller, whose Hebrew work with alatin version 
by liottiiiger, appeared at Hcidelburg in 1659, under the title of **Cippi Hebraici.*' 
But in these notices we find a confusion of the Tigris with the Euphrates ; of Baby- 
lon with Susa; and I remark that in 1707, the Sieur Paul Lucas, when at Tarsus, a 
very distant part of Asia, saw the Mosque wherein Daniel was entombed, as sonm 
Turks assured him; (** Voyag^,”&c. Tome I. p. 273. Amst. 1714). Notwithstand- 
ing these contradictory statements, the local tradition which places Daniel's Tomb 
at Susa, ( Shushan by the river Ulai ) appears to me worthy of investigation. Through 
the more modern authors of some Oriental works, mostly geographical, I have pur- 
sued the tradition to H AMD ALL AH CAzvrNi (of the fourteenth century), nnd from him 
(through Rabbi Benjamin above named) to Ebn Haukal, who travelled in the 
tentli.( See his Or<ent. Oeog. 76.) This is probably the oldest authority that printed 
books furnish on the subject; but a venerable historian, Aasim of Cuf ah, who pre- 
ceded Ebn Haukal by two hundred years (for he died in 736), mentions the dis- 
covery of Daniel's coffin at Su$ in a passage which on a future occasion I shall extract 
from his Manuscript Cbronicle. 
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VI. Tome 3, p. 86), observes that, as Babylonia is .an argil- 
laceous soil without any stony substances, this basalt (or 
marble as M. Millin considers it), although found near the 
river Tigris, was probably brought from the interior of Persia. 
Captain Monteith informed me that the sculptured monu- 
ment at Susa above noticed, was of a stone perfectly difler- 
Qnt from any which that place or the country surrounding 
it naturally yields. He added that not very long before 
his expedition to Susa, the peasants had discovered near 
Daniel’s Tomb, a trough or basin of fine white marble, hand- 
somely carved, and exhibiting the figures of two lions and a 
man, recumbent or fallen supinely, on whose head their 
paws were placed, but not as if with a design to injure him ; 
this trough was one foot in breadth and nearly two in length, 
a slab of marble, more than five feet square, had also been 
found at the same place ; it was coveretl with figures and 
inscriptions, as the people reported ; but it had been sold 
for a trifle, removed to Diz-i-f&l and there applied,hnosl pro- 
bably in a broken state, to some common purposes of arch- 
itecture. Among the sketches miulc* by Mr. Cordon at 
Susa, was (if my memory has not deceived me) a delineation 
of the marble trough above-mentioned. 

No. 8. a, represents the device (enlarged), of an ancient 
Cylinder, which in No. 8. 6, appears of the real si/e. It 
is a hajmatite, perforated longitudinally, hkc many othei 
cylinders of diflerent materials and devices, but all belong 
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ing to that class of antiques which have been usually entitled 
Persian, although some we must suppose of Babylonian, 
and a few are, perhaps, of Egyptian workmanship. This de- 
vice seems to indicate the preparations for a sacrifice i and 
exhibits, what I could not discover among the sculptures 
at Persepolis, a female figure; the face of this is injured ; 
but such female forms may bo seen on various cylindrical 
gems,* and easily distinguished, not only by the absence of 
a beard, but by the horizontal plaits or flounces of the lower 
garment, and (in general) by the uplifted hands(^®®). 

No. 9. a, shows the real size, and No. 9- />», the enlarged 
device on a pale-red Carnelion Cylinder, which was found at 
Babylon, and brought to England by Captain Lockett, who 
obligingly gratified me with the choice of one from his nu- 
merous and admirable collection. As some of his gems 
contain legends in Persepolitan or Babylonian charac- 
ters, besides very extraordinary figures both human and 
monstrous, it may be doubted whether in the selection of 
tlxis carnelion all antiquaries would have accorded with me. 
I do not venture, by any means, to pronounce it tlie most 
valuable; but an opportunity of estimating its comparative 


(‘"j From original rudeness of workmanship, or from accidental injury, the heads 
of these figures on many cylindrical gems, are ambiguously expressed, and 1 strongly 
susp. . t that in drawings, or engravings made from them, the female face, has through 
mistake, Ijcen sometimes furnished with a beanl; this suspicion tnay perhaps fall even 
on a cylinder, delineated by the ingenious Raspe; (Tassic’s Gems, Plate IX. S. 
No. I&uno). 
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worth will soon, probably, be offered to the publick ; as Ca]>- 
tain Lockett's promised observations on Baliylon are now, 
we may iiifliulge the hope, far advanced in their progress 
towards publication, and will be illustrated, as I liave reason 
to know, with most accurate engravings of those gems. 
Until their appearance I shall hazard but few conjectures 
on cylindrical antif/ues, a subject which has already (though 
in a slight degree) attracted the notice of many ingenious 
writers, and most recently, of that able antiquary Air. 
Laiulseeri**®).. 


How far, in a sense strictly local, Afr. Raspe (sec liis 
Catalogue of 'Passie’s Gems) and others are authorized 
to pronounce those cylinders “ Fersepolitan” rather than 
Babylonian,’’ I shall not, at present inquire ; since the 
publication of Raspe’s Catalogue, in 1791» such numbers 
have been found on the very site of ancient Babylon, as 
would jierfectly justify a change of denomination. J or my 




(*”) See Observations on Kiij^raved Gcnis”dri'. communicalecl (in March 1817) 
to the Society of Antiquaries, by John Landseer, Esq. F. JS. A. and piibli.slied 
in the Archscolop^ia, Vol. XVlll. On the eve of his departure fmm Eii^laad, Cap- 
tain Lockett consiu^ned these Babylonian treasures to the care of Mr. f..iiridscer, who 
has undertaken to conduct throu<;h the press his absent friend’s lon^-expectcd work 
on the venerable City of Nimrod or Belus, of Ninn.s and Seininniii.s ; and of his 
mo.st interesting^ researches on the plain of Sjiinaar. Much may he expected from 
the author’s qualifications ; his knowledge of Eastern l:iiignages; his general erudi- 
tion, and his indefatigable spirit of inquiry. I shall here express my wi’<Ii, that Mr. 
I.andseer may soon extend his own short Memoir, now piirt ot a miscellaneous 
work, to a Volume which, comiug from his pen, cannot be too long; and wtucb, in 
9 distinct form, may be better adapted to publick circuialion. 

3 I 
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part, I am willing to believe that long before Cyrus had made 
Babylon lus residence during the greater part of every year 
(as we learn from Xenophon, Athenaeus, Zonaras, &c), a 
considerable intercourse must have subsisted between the 
neighbouring countries, Persia and Chaldaea, and that the 
religious ceremonies and the language of their respective 
inhabitants, were nearly the same(^®*). After it had fallen 
under the dominion of Cyrus, (537 years before Christ), 
we find Babylon styled, politically, a “ Persian city,’' or a 
** city of the Persians”(^*''’) ; and geographically enumera- 
ted, by Eastern writers, among the territories that once 
constituted the empire of Iran or Persia('*®). And they 

(*^) It is probable that the Medes, Persians and Bal)\lonians spoke but different 
dialects of one ancient tongue; and Lichtenstein declares that they used in their 
inscriptions the same elementary form of characters, arrow-headed or cuneiform. 
(Tentam. Palasogr. Assyrio— Pers. p. 74). This is confirmed by the more recent 
inquiries of Mr. Grotefend, who derives the cuneiform letters of Babylon from Persia; 
and regards the Median Zend as holding the first place among those kinds of writing 
used by the Persians. All languages in which cuneiform characters were employed, 
appear to him as cognate ; for the Babylonian dialect was not, in bis opinion, that 
now called Chaldaick, but a^more ancient tongue of the Clialdseans or Assyrians ; 
from which the Pahlavi of Persia seems to have proceeded ; and he thinks it proba- 
ble that the Babylcniaiis of Nebuebadnezar’s time conversed in a certain Persian 
dialect. ** Babylonia quidem cuneiformis scripturse a Perside originem duxit ; inter 
Persicas vero scripturas quantum nos quidem inveniinus, Zeudica Media* lingua 
** primum locum obtinet. Linguas tamen omnes cuneatae scriplurae inter se cugiiatus 
puto, Mines de 1* Orient,” Tome V. pp. 227, 220, See also p. 225. 

o Persarum statuit Babylotia, Seniiramis urbem.” See Propertius Lib. III. 
el. 11. v. 21 ; and Steplianus Byzantius describes BafivXwy as Ilcpffdr^ wvXis. 

O'**) Babylon, (Jjb BaM)vin% the chief glory of Ir6n “in former limes.’* Sec 
Kbn iIaukaf/f, Or.Geogr. p. 3. Hamdallah Cazvi'ni beginning his account nf 
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affirm that during a long succession of Persian Monarchs 
who bccj[ueathecl to their descendant, our Ahasucrus, the 
dominion extending “ from India even unto Kthiopia, over 
“ an hundred and seven and twenty provinces” ( Esther 1. 1), 
Babylon was, equally with Persepoli's and other great cities, 
occasionally one of the royal residences. According to the 
venerable father of Asiatick history, those Kings who go- 
verned Babylonia, and who reigned independently of eacli 
other in various regions between the Red Sea and the Indi- 
an or Scythian frontiers, (in the time when Moses flourished, 
fifteen centuries before Christ,) wereall but vassals, or tribu- 
tary to the great Minu'ciikiiii, Sovereign paranjount of 
It is unnecessary to quote the more modern his- 

Iran, intorms us that acconliu^ to tlic work entitled Mesdlek al Memahk, the 
“province of Irak Arab (Chaltlieti or Babylonia) wa« called “ the heart of the land 

**of Iran," Ji3l o!/* 

MS. Noshdt al Volub. 

C*®’) The hititorianTABRi, in his aceoiiiitof Min'uchkiir says that “the Aajrm% 
or ancient heathen Persians, had always a king; and the prophets who came forth 
in Syria and the West flourished in the time of those* kings, whose residence was in 
the region of Babel, and in the land of Irdk, where Baghdad, Ahwdz, (in SusiamO, 
Cafah and Basrah, are now situate ; and one race of those kings establislictl tlieiii- 
selves in Pdrsi and some of I hem ruled even over Ike Arabians, the Syriairs and 
people Y>f Yemen ; but there were others whose dominion did not extend beyond the 
Euphrates and Tigris on ihai side; and this Minu’ciikhji was a mighty king 
among those Aajems, and to him belonged the sovereignty of Syria, Yemen, and 
DfUighreb or the Western countries, and Moses the prophet on w hom be the peace of 
God, came forth in his time.” 

J (.U. ^ u;i' ^ j* 3 

* 3 !^ 3 1 *^ ' 5 ^'^ 
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torians after whom M. D’Herbeldt offers a conjecture, that 
those rulers of Babylon regarded by the Greeks and Jews as 
absolute and independent Monarchs, were only Vice-regal 
representatives of other Kings reigning farther in the interior 
of Asia-C*'") 

However this may be, Sir William Jones relying on evi- 
dence which to him appears unexceptionable, declares that 
“ the Iranian Monarchy must have been the oldest in the 
“world,” as a powerful dynasty, (the MahahMian) had existed 
for ages in Iritn previous to the accession of Cayumeiis; 
whose reign he dates almost nine hundred years before 
Christ, (Discourse on the Persians), atul who has hitherto 
by Eastern writers been generally regarded as the first post- 
diluvian King of Persia. 

But let us, for a moment, suppose the cylindrical gems 
(w'hercvcr found) to be, as they are styled by many anticpia- 


j\ y ya J y iiyj j\ y\ ^ 

8t?e ilic MS. T/trikh i Tabri. 

Tho liiiitoriaii adds that Minu'cii£HR’s power wrs not acknowledged by the Amalt* 
kiit Piiaruolis of Egypt who reigned independently. 

(«») — «d*ou Ton pourroit conjectiirer que ces Prmce.s, qni out passk pouj- Mon- 
^'arques ahsolus ct indepeiidauts chez leu Orecs et chez les Juifs, n'etoient des 
Lieutenans d’autres Roys qui regnoient plus avaiit dans I’Abie/' ^Bibl, Or. in Babel,) 
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•Ties, Persepolitan ; we may naturally seek an explanation of 

them in the religion, the mythology or allegory, and history 

of ancient Persia, not only through the medium of Grecian, 

Roman and Jewish authors, but in the oldest writings that 

» 

remain among thcGabrs or Fire- worshipers of that country, 
and their brethern the Parsis ofindia ; even the Pahlavi tra- 
ditions which Firdausi has preserved among a thousand 
fables in his S/iahn/mah, may not be unworthy of our exa- 
mination. If we trace the cylindei^ in this line back to 
the remotest ages, we must recollect those Persian /»R/gc- 
Temples, or Temples of the Luminaries described in llmt learned 
Ti'ork (as Sir William Jones entitles it) the DahisUhi', Unn- 
ples, consecrated to the Sabian Avorship, or adoration of the 
celestial bodies, and replete with sculptnrcd forms not 
surpassed by any devices on our cylindrical gems, in mon- 
strous combinalious(‘®’’). 


If we attribute these gems to the disciples of Ziuia tusiit 
or Zoroaster, the various tigures of Amshaspands and Izeds, of 
the Planets, of Ormuzd, Mithra, Bahram, Tashter, Ashmoug, 
Jhriman,thc Ferouersund other spirits good and evil.and then- 
frequent couibats, will jircscnt themselves to our imagmati- 


S5ee fl,ePe«mn text of the DabMin. printed at Calcutta; aud the chapter 
.f that work which reltltea to thePeramna. ‘ ha"d I 

Mr. Gladwin, in his Asiatick Miscellany, A ol. I. C. hand • Juiiiter 

human body, an apes head, and a hog's tad ; heju- ' ^ dragon’s tail ; 

had a vulture’s head. The sun had a human . 

Mercury ha i a fish’s body and tail, the face of a hog and two arms, &c. 
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on as described in the “ Zendavesta”('**). And an ingenious 
writer lias undertaken to illustrate from the Shdhndmah many 
particulars respectingthosePersepolitan remains which are 
now called the ** Throne of Jemhid," where we find’ heroes 
and monsters as on the cylinders and other gems ascribed to 
Persian artists(^^‘). 

But supposing these antiques to be in the strict sense Ba- 
bylonian, and consultj^ig the oldest fragments of Chaldean 
mythology, wc shall perhaps be induced to fancy that the 
monsters represented on them, are imitations of certain 
painted, or sculptured forms which existed at Babylon, 
in the Temple of Belus, where Berosus officiated as a priest. 


^190) Translated into French by .Anqnctil du Perron, and from French into German 
by Kleuker, (in three volumes, 4to), containing, it is said, many valuable illustra- 
tions, Sir William Jones's criticism and Richardson's feeble attack on Aiiquetil have 
been already noticed, (p. 14«'>) : but Sir William Jones in his more mature judgment, 
could allow due praise to tlie learned Frenchman's literary merit, while he ccnsurc^^l 
his virulence of temper, and an intimate acquaintance dnring three years with a well- 
informed disciple of Zer^tusht, enabled the President of the Asiatick Society to pro- 
nounce authcntick those vocabularies of the ancient Iranian dialects preserved in the 
Zendavt^ta ; (Jones's Disc, on Hie Pers). Yet Anquetil's Zend and Pahlavi were 
subjects on which Richardson had been particularly severe! (Dissert, prefixed to his 
Diet.) From the result of a comparison which has been mentioned in page 370, 
(note 66), 1 am persuaded that every examination of the Manuscripts, which Anquetil 
brought to France, and that future inquiries among the and Parsis will evince 

his accuracy as a translator, and the importance of his work. Those MSS. though 
probably not compiled until the tiiird century, may, nevertheless, be depositories of 
old fragments and traditions. Their utility in philological and antiquarian research- 
es will best appear from tlie references made to them by such men as Jones, 
D'Hancarville, De Sacy^ Herder, Heeren, Munter, Hagemaii,and others. 

0’*) See Hageman’s ** Monumenti Persepolitaoi e Ferdusio lllustratio. Gottingae, 1801 . 
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From Berosus tiimsclf, Avho flourished in the fourth century 
before Christ, we learn what those forms were; men with 
two or four wings, or having the horns and legs of goats, the 

heads or limbs of horses, or the tails of fishes ; horses with 

» 

the heads of dogs, also bulls with the heads of men, besides 
monsters combining the shapes of fishes, serpents, and other 
animals ; all of which, in the beginning, had inhabited the 
dark watery abyss, but AV'cre destro^'cd by Belust'®). 


According to the explanation of this allegory, as given by 
tlic ancient author who relates it, we discover the supposed 
generation of monstrous animals in the moisture and dark- 
ness of primitive nature; and their disappearance when 
affected by the heat and splendour of Belus, the J.ord or 
King, the Bivinittj, or, in one word the Sun(‘*’). On many 

See the fra^ents of Beroaus, preserved hy Eusebius (Chronic.) and Synccllus 
(Chronogr.) Different articles of the Plate (XXI), exhibit forms sufficiently resem- 
bling some described as above by Berosus; and the bulls with human heads, also half 
men half bulls, and various kinds of Sphinxes, may be found on cylinders in many 
collections. (See Tassie’s Gems, PI. IX. % X. &c).^ 

C") Of Baal and Belus, names common to various Gods ; the Chaldscan or Ba- 
bylonian ^>3 Bel, the Phmnician Baal, both from the Hebrew ^1)3 Baal or “ Lord 
(ntrumqiie ab Ebraco Baal, id est, Dominus), see Selden, de Dis Syris ; Synt. II. 
c.I. Sec also the transition of Baal into and BqXot, in Perizoniuss work, 
'•Origiiies Babylonicm et iEgypliacas Tome 11. cap. V. p.&8:and p. CO, where be 
remarks that almost every Eastern nation had iheir i/r/w, or God. Be urn m 
Oriente significasse generatim Deum et singulas pmne Gentes istic suuin habuisw^- 

liim.&c.” and he provdsthat the Babylonians, particularly, called the supreme Deity 
Belsu from a passage of Diodorus. Aios ov ra Wlv ’o« Ba/3wWu)i EflAov. ( i . 

p.07. edit, llhodoin, 1004;) and that this Deity was the sun. appears from SerVms 
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cylinders and other monuments of Babylonian or Persian 
sculpture, a human figure, often crowned as a king, appears 
holding in his powerful grasp, (as on the gem No. 9), or 
combating, and always victoriously, some monstrous crea- 
ture of imagination. From the Mithraick globe and other 
indications of solarity, this regal personage might, by a fan- 
ciful antiquary, be supposed to represent the great Belus 
himself. It is even possible- that the Carnelion (No. 9), 
might suggest a momentary idea, (for it could scarcely -be 
more) of those beings, half-lishes, half-men, the Oaunes*. 
Annedotus, or others of similar form, who came up from the 
sea into Babylonia, and instructed rude mortals in arts and 
sciences. The picture or image of Cannes rvas still preser- 
ved at Babylon in the time of Berosus(’"). 


(ill Virg,.^n, I. v. 733). ** Lingua Punica ^BnlDeus dicitur, apud Assvrios autem Btl 
**dicitiir quadam saororuni ratione et Satiinius et Solf^ and from Vossiu.s who re- 
marks, after the best authorities, that the Babylonians called the sun Belus appo- 
sitely ill the sense of “ Lord” as the Moabites called it MOLOCll or “King.” Assyriis^ 
ac ClraldaRis sivc Bahyloniis^ sol dicebatiir Belus, Apposite ver6 soli- dederunt 
tionien Bvli uti Mo.ibltw Moloch ; nam nti hoc regem, iu Baal et Beet, Bal et Bel 
doiuinuin sigiiitieunt.” (De Idololatria, Lib 11. cap. «). 

Tijv c^€ tiKova «vrov, rrt irai rvv biafvXuvaetr^ai, (Eiisebii Chronic, p. C, 
See also Syiuelii Clirnnogr.) 'I hc iradilioii re.*'p«>cting Oaniie.*>, Annedotus and other 
personages, half men, half fishes, who had come up from the sea to instruct and 
C'ivi)i/e mm, is noticed also by Ab)deiius, Alexander Polvhistor, and Apollodorus, 
all of winmi derived their information from Berusiis, and are quoted by Eusebius. 
One of those marine monsters, according to Apollodorus, was named Odakon, O^o- 
Kfaie, t\hom our learned Seideii regards as the Fish God, Dagoti. (De Di's .Syris, Synt. 
II. c. 3). See a'-so Vossiiis De Idololatria. It was the opinion Of some ancients that 
Oatiiies Oes), sevuied only of a double nature, being really a man who wore tho 
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I shall defer any inquiry whelher there be not yet a third 
point of view in which we might regard these gems ; an op- 
portunity will soon occur, when the subject may, if neces- 
sary, be resumed ; but it is not improbable that before this 
page shall issue from the press, all my conjectures may be 
rendered nugatory by the mure successful researches of 
others. 

]jet us now examine a different class of gems, which 
may be denominated seals, without much risk of errour, 
being perfectly adapted for making impressions on clay, 
wax, or similar substances ; all of this class that 1 have hither- 
to seen, are agates horizontally perforated in the u{)per part. 
Their most general form is expressed by No. 10. o, which 
represents, in its full .size, a fine agate of tliat kind called 
Mocha stone ; few, hoMCver, arc so large as this(’ ’'’). Al- 
though they do not offer such an ample volume of subject as 
those cylindrical gems above-mentioned, yet some agate 


skin of a fish : (Hclladius, in Pliotii BiblioUi. Cod. Sno); and Cannes appears to be 
the Euliadues, who according to Hyginiis (Feb. 274), came out of the sea and instruct- 
ed the Chalda:ans in Astrology. Sir Isaac Newton regards Oaiines as a coinman.ler 
of the Edomites, who fled to the Persian Gulf above a thousand years Infore 
Christ: (Chrouol. p. 12. cd. 1728); Vossius, Gale and Bryant supi«.se l.nn to be Noab. 
while Jackson (Chronol. I. 209), thinks it evident that he appeared almost twelve 
centuries before the Deluge ! 


(’») The Modta stones arc not so named from Mocia or ATokha on the Red Sea. 
bnt from the word mac* which is used by the Saxon miners to ’ 

resembling moss, that distinguish aeatesof this hind, as we learn lom i i , 

tionaire des Beaux Arts," (in Jgathe). 


3 K 
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seals are, we may suspect, not inferior to them in antiquity, 
nor less interesting from their extraordinary scul ptures. More 
simple in device than many others and in execution more 
rude, Nos. lO, 11 and 12, invite, nevertheless, our attention 
by various particulars which, whenever thoroughly under- 
stood, may, perhaps, entitle these seals to a place among 
the most ancient^*’*). Besides No. 12, 1 do not recollect any 
gem of this description that exhibits arrow-headed or nail- 
headed characters, for such seem to be those strokes behind 
the man. But No. 13, will probably recommend itself 
more strongly to certain antiquaries, by its figure of a 
Magian who appears consulting as an oracle, or addressing 
as a superior being, the venerable personage, placed in a 
crescent, which rests upon the mystical lotos ; that symbol so 
frequent on monuments of Egyptian and Indian mythology, 
yet not restricted to them, as notes and sketches made at 
Persepolis will hereafter evince(“’^). 




(*^) The device!) of some gems have been enlarged in the plate, that they may ap- 
pear the more distinctly ; but^ines placed under them mark the extreme length and 
breadth of each. The others are represented of their real dimensions ; all the 
gems being delineated as their waxen impressions show them. 

(iW) The Lotos may be con'<id»‘red as a symbol of humid nature, or of creation from 
water, and its elegint form was imitated in some of the ancient Greek vases; •'thus 
•‘the prrfect flower of the plant was the model for the bell-shaped vase; the full or 
over blown flower is represented by the iazzaj* I borrow this remark from a very 
eminent aniif|uary, Mr. Ciirisde; See p 45, of his *• Disquisition upon Etruscan vases 
•• displayitit! their probable coiiiiectioti with the shows at Eleusis Lond. 1806, 
folio; a splendid, beautiful, and learned work, distributed only in presents by the 
author. 
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Although their dates have not yet been exactly ascertained, 
we are enabled by a fortunate circumstance to make consi- 
derable progress in tracing back those agate seals into ages 
long past; I allude to the discovery of two, lately found ou 
the plain of Marathon, where we Aiay reasonably believe 
them to have remained since the memorable battle in which 
such multitudes of Persians fell, almost five hundred years 
before the Christian era. To some of those Persians they 
most probably belonged, and at Marathon they were pur- 
chased by Sir William Cell, in whose collection I inspected 
them, and throtigh whose kindness impressions now lie before 
me, and have been copied in Nos. 14 and 15. These and 
Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13, are of that class which the ingeni- 
ous antiquary Raspc, without hesitation stiles “ Persepolitan” 
in his “ Catalogue of Tassie’s Engraved Gems,” wherein 
(Plate XI) he has delineated several; among others Nos. 650 
and 657 iu many respects agree with mine, nnnibered 10, 
11, andl2. The human figure on gems of this class, he 
supposes to represent a Persian Priest or Magtin ; and his 
description of No. 656 ap|>e.ar8 so generally applicable to 
one of Sir William Cell’s seals, (which I have marked as 
No. 143, that it may be here quoted ; “ A Priest or King 
“ with a long beard ; in a tiara and long robe; before an altar, 

* upon w'hich are a hind and lance.’’ Mr. Raspe might 
have added that, in the highest part of this device is a Mi- 
thraick or winged circle ; but we perceive a crescent occupy- 
ing the same situation in Sir W. Gell’s seal, which also exhi- 
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bits distinctly something of an extraordinary form, placed 

beside the altar and not expressed in Tassie's Gem. It 

appears however in mine (No. 11), and here we find the 

winged circle, while Nos. 10 and 12 have crescents. I 

suspect that a seal which Pococke found in Egypt, (See his 

Travels, pi. LXV. p. 215), was executed by, or perhaps, for 

the Persians ; such was Caylus’s opinion respecting some 

• 

cylindrical gems discovered in Egypt. Pococke thinks 
that his seal may represent an astronomer, and he describes 
it as of “ very bad workmanship the European engraver has 
not, probably, rendered its device more clear ; but the 
bearded personage I would suppose a Magian ; above him 
the Mithraick symbol, and opposite to him one of those ex- 
traordinary objects (already noticed on Nos. 1 1 and 14), which 
Raspe, explaining a gem of this kind in Tassie’s Catalogue, 
(No. 657), styles a chandelier; perhaps we may dignify it 
with the title of a portable Fire-altar. Cylinders and agate 
seals like those now under consideration, are frequently dug 
out of the ground in Egypt, and Syria; many were lately 
brought from those coilntries by ain enterprising and accom- 
plished young traveller .William E. R. Boughton, Esq. F. R. S; 
and the celebrated Denon found in Egypt a fine blueish 
agate seal which he regarded as a monument of the Persians 
under Cambyses ; this he obligingly showed to me with the 
other articles of his magnificent collection in Paris (1816); 
it exhibits On the flat part which should properly be applied 
to wax or clay, the Fish-god, or Man-fish, as on my cylinder 
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(No. 9); but a human figure unequivocally Egyptian is 
strangely sculptured on the side. Many gems bearing de- 
vices seemingly Persian are marked with Phoenician cliar- 
acters; the seals, however, at present before us, may be 
supposed originally of Persian or Baliy Ionian workmanship. 
I must here remark that on some of those agates, the Ma- 
gian looks from right to left. 

No. 16 is an agate seal, resembling in form those above 
described, and found in Persia ; yet possibly the work of a 
Phoenician artist. This may also be said of No. 17, a flat 
agate seal. Under the form of No. 18, h, seldom larger but 
generally smaller, and more or less widely perforated, nu- 
merous engraved gems present themselves to the antiquarian 
collector in Persia, and may be found also, like the cylinders 
and agate seals above mentioned, in Babylonia, Syria, other 
parts of Asia, and Egypt. No. 18. 6, is the device on a 
Sardonyx delineated (of the real size) in No. 18, a. That 
this head placed between two wings may be considered as 
a representation of Mithra, it would, . I think, be easy to 
demonstrate;, a seal of the same form, device and substance, 
was brought from Egypt by Lord Valentia. 

No. 19; u Chalcedony seal of the same class, with a 
strange device of rude execution, yet once, apparently in 
much esteem ; for it appears on a seal found in Syria by Mr. 
Boughton, and on one found at Babylon by Captain Lockett, 
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both resembling, in almost every stroke of the graver, thi» 
which I procured at Shir&z; Captain Lockett’s, however, 
and mine, want a certain appendage to the figure visible on 
Mr. Boughton’s seal. 

20. A Chalcedony seal ; the Scorpion (we may suppose 
Zodiacal) is a common device on gems of tliis class. 

. Nos. 21 and 22, (Agates) and 23 (a haematite) are seals 
of the same form as No. 18, a. Nos. 24 (a Carnclion) 25 
and 26, (Arabian Sardonyxes of the kind denominated 
Niccolo by Italians), are flat seals. These six gems, and 
at least twenty others which I have seen, exhibit combi- 
nations in which perhaps may be fancied a resemblance to 
the planetary symbols of Astronomers, or those marks used 
by Chymists in designating metals. On some we find Avings 
not improbably Mithraick. 

No. 27» a flat Carnelion seal. I possess some other an- 
cient gems representing the Lion and Sun. 'fliis device, as 
the armorial ensign ofl'ersia, must be a subject of future in- 
quiry. No. 28,a Lion conquering aBull; on many geips found 
in Persia, the same device occurs. It may allude to the 
vernal equinox or naur/tz Avhich from very early ages 

the Persians have celebrated Avith much solemnity and rejoic- 
ing ; for, according to D’Haucarvillc, the lion represents the 
diurnal sun, and the bull the nocturnal ; and this device 
Avould signify the triumph or asendancy of the diurnal sun 
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at the first equinoctial season. (“ Recherches,” &c. Supplcm. 
Tome II. p. 144). No. 28, is a Carnelion. 

Nos. 29 and 30 (CarncIions)31, (Crystal), and 32 (Caruc- 
lion,) exhibit monstrous forms, such &s have been mentioned 
above.; many might be added from other gems in my own col- 
lection. No. 33. Carnelion. This device, ridiculous as it is, 
and always most rudely executed though often on good mate- 
rials, I have seen the subject often or twelve seals besides my 
own five. No. 34, Chalcedony, about half as high as No. 18, 
a, and perforated, but not widely. Devices of the same kind, 
or nearly similar, appear on many stones found in Persia" 
I possess four and have examined several others. The 
stones are generally full of blemishes, imperfectly shaped, 
and may be regarded as the rudest specimens of sigillary 
sculpture, if indeed the lines faintly marked on them -were 
intended for the purpose of inijjression. Their claim 
to antiquity is, also, doubtful ; yet No. 34 was found with 
a Sassanian medal and two or three gems certainly not 
less ancient. * 

To the silver medals. Nos. 35 and 36 a reference has 
been made (in pp. 117, 286); I would ascribe (hem to those 
Arsacidan or Parthian kings who reigiu d, nearly from the 
year 300 before Christ, during a space of about five centu- 
ries. Their medals with Greek inscriptions are numerous, 
and well known from Vaillant’s “Arsacidarum Imperium, 
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&c,an useful work, although not witliout its share of errours. 
But that those Monarchs coined money particularly for the 
use of their native subjects, we are authorized to believe ; 
and perhaps the characters on Nos. 35 and 36, and other 
pieces of this class, are the oldest Persian found on medals; 
for I know not that any Daricks exhibit legends in cunei- 
form or arrow-headed writing. These Arsacidan medals are, 
likewise, the first that offer to our notice the sacred Fire- 
altar, guarded by a personage whom we may suppose the 
king(‘**). 

1 should have devoted one plate of this volume and an 
article of the Appendix, to numisinatical antiquities, had not 
an unforeseen difficulty retarded the execution of moveable 
types, representing the pure Pahlavi characters of medals 
and gems ; also the Zend and Pahlavi used during many 
centuries by the Fire-worshippers of Persia and India. 
Wanting such types at present, I reserve for a future part 
of this work, observations on many Persian medals anti 
lettered gems; but Iqr the sake of references concerning 
Fire-altars, perpendicular inscriptions found on them, the 
wings decorating some royal crowns, and other objects ap- 
pearing on Sassaniau coins, to which allusions have been or (***) 


(***) III a work of which only two hundred copies were ever published, Observa- 
** tious on some Medals and Gems bearing inscriptions in the Pahlavi or Ancient 
“ Persisk character/’ (Lond. 1801. 4to) 5 1 eudeavoured to explain two bronse medals 
of a Parthian king, probably Bolagases or Vologeses the third. 
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may be made, Nos. 37, 38 and 39 are now given. Res- 
pecting the legend on No. 37, 1 shall here only remark that 
two words sufficiently indicate the king whose image it 
bears; Varancs, the son of Hormisdas, or, as these names 
tor the present, be expressed in Hebrew letters, cf[ui- 
valent to the PaA/awi, ntmmN immi VAiiAiinA'N Auiioii- 
MiZDi(‘®). This Vaiianes, or Vaiiauanes, the first Sas- 
sanian ISlonarch so called, began to reign about the year 
274; a gold and silver coin deciphered in my former work 
(Observ. on med. and gems, &c. p. 7), are probably of this 
king ; although I have thought it possible that they belong- 
ed to Varanes the Fifth, or Bauua'm surnamed Gu'a ; (Sec 
this Volume p. 139; and Vol. 11. p. 47). A more convenient 
opportunity will hereafter occur for illustrating from various 
other medals, the subject of royal crowns sind the wings 
attached to some. That the globe and wings which chictly 
constitute the crown, (as on No. 37) were designed to repre- 
sent the Sun, might be proved by a multiplicity of cpiota- 
tions. Such a crown viewed in front must remind us ot the 
winged Mithraick circle ; and in the fiuman head placed on 
a Fire-altar, we may discover Oiimuzd or the Divinity, exist 
ing amidst flames. . Respecting No. 38, 1 shall only observe 


('•) III a preceding part of this Volume (p. Ii 7 .)asin aformcr work(OI,sfrv. on 
some medals and gems, &c. Adv. p. i». and p. 2) I noticed our obligatunis to M. de 
Sacy, who first enabled ua to decipher Sassanian inscriptions, by his Pahlavi 
alphabet, explained in Hebrew letters. (See “ Meinoircs sur div. Anti<|. de la Perse. 
PI. Vll. Par. 1703). 

3 L 
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that it exhibits as a legend (of which one word, probably ni 
beht or excellent, haa been by accidental injury almost 
obliterated^, ate nnwwt )p*Tto 

Mazdiem ( ) Skahp&hri Malkdn MaUc (a.) 

**The (excellent) worshipper of Ormvzd, Sua'por, king 
“of kings." Three Persian Monarchs were entitled Sha'pu'r; 
and on several coins bearing this name, we see crowns very 
difierent from that of No. 38.- 

We do not find on their medals any two Sassanian kings 
wearing crowns exactly alike(‘^); each probably distinguish* 
ed himself by choosing one of a particular fashion, whilst, 
(as we read in manuscripts now on my shelves, and to be 
hereafter quoted) the state crown of Persia, which descend- 
ed through many generations, from its unwieldy form and 
excessive weight was worn only on solemn occasions ; and 
even then, suspended over the royal throne by chains of 

gold(‘«). 


« c 

0^1 Tlieir predecje^sors of the Parthian dynasty seem to have indulged in the same 
Tariety of crowns, as Vnillant remarks; **eas scilicet non eadem semper ratione 
confeclas atqiie omafas ; se«i ad Regis ciyusque libitum varie fuisse decorat«is.” 
(Ar^aeid. Imp.p. ddB, Paris. 1728). 

^ 141 ) According to some, it had been used by the Caiamians, those who reigned 
during the three centiirieft immediately * efore Alexander: from oth* rs we mti*ht infer 
th tit had been drst adop^eil by A kdeshi'r, founder of the Sa$s/inidm fhnasitv, 
early in Iht* third cen ury after Christ. We learn that it was oinaineiited witha device 
repreMeiitini; the '<uti, and in the time of KhusRAU (or Chosroes) surnamed Nushi- 
BAVx'N,lhe golden eha ns^wliich »iipptirted th s heavy crown over that Muuaioh*a 
head, were no contrived a», at a little disiaace» to be imperceptible. 
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The bird's head and wings (on No. 37), the globe, the 
crescent, the very disposition of the jewels, and other cir- 
cumstances reurarkable in Perskm crowns, afford subject 
for ample discussion ; but I hasten to close this article of 
Antiquen^ first observing that on most Sassanian coins, the 
great monarch, as one supporter of the Fire-altar, is distin- 
guished by his own peculiar crown ; thus in No. 37. The 
otlier supporter generally wears a crown, or coronet, also, 
but of a different form ; such, we may suppose, was the tAdge 
(^b), accorded to some governors of provinces, and illus- 
trious chiefs, besides seven privileged femilies, with the title 
of malkA or signifying ** king,” whence their sovereign 

styled himself, not without reason, the “ king of kings”(‘**). 
No. 39, shows the Fire-altar inscribed with characters, on 
the reverse of a Sassanian medal ; the obverse shall be de- 
lineated and explained on a future occasion. 

Having now examined eacharticle comprised in PI. XXI, 
I think it necessary to observe, that those Persians who find or 


('**) In the Manuu-ripl works of Tabri aiHt of Firdausi, we frequently meet 
Umm nobles under the litk of Malka* and ShAMn “ kings," and 

tAflje ** possessors of crowns." The seven chiefs hereditarily 

cntitleri nniler the Saasaninn dynasty to golden crowns, (but smaller than the Mon* 
arch’s) must be noticerl In another place ; they may remiml a classick reader ol the 
seven families distinguished among earlier Persians by the privilege of wearing the 
’TInra in a particular nmnner, (nearly as the king wore his), hi commemoration of the 
Magophonia or sinughirr of the Magiaii U8iir|>ers, by their ancestors. Tors is revs 
Mdyssw nrsXoemv Jsra IlfpoMis, <kc. ^Plutarch. Politic, in Oper. Tom. lisp. 820. 
ed. Xyland. 1020, Fraucof). 
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sell the ancient gems, seem perfectly regardless of their rela- 
tive beauty, their devices, or style of execution ; the best are 
sold with the worst; and all, in general, at such low prices 
(whatever may be at first demanded) as would not indemnify 
the meanest modern artist for his labour even in fashioning 
the stones ; I have purchased ten or twelve together at a 
rate not much exceeding one penny each; and have traced 
some to the very spots where they had been taken out of 
the ground. The discovery of gold or silver is necessarily 
attended with much mystery, and even danger ; f«)r “ har 
nidi i SMh” (»U JU ^ j») “every treasure is the king’s 
“ property and the bastinado has been sometimes applied 
to those who, having found and paid into the royal coffers, 
several pieces of old coin, were nevertheless suspected of 
retaining a few. But to ancient engraved gems, however 
extraordinary their devices, no value is attached ;.and many 
are defaced by the seal-cutters that they may receive the 
Arabian or Persian characters of modern names. 

Notwithstanding the* conformity above noticed (p. 426), 
I do not affirm that among the early Persians as among the 
Baby lonians or Assyrians (x^p„.i« Herodot. 1. 195), 

every man had a signet or seal. Many of the oldest writers 
mention seals belonging to Persian kings. It does not ap- 
pear whether the/yoDof Ahasuerus lEsth, 111. 12. Vlll. 2. 
10), which the Sept uagint render 8aKrvX.o« “ a finger-ring,” 
was wholly of metal, or contained a gem. We know that 
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several of the ancients used metal seals without gems(‘“). 
But I think it most probable that the word (or 
lonici) by which Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
aenus, and others describe the royal Persian signet, implies 
a gem set in metal(‘^). Seal-rings must have become nu- 
merous among the Persians, in course of time ; for Cliosroes 
(Kiiusrau PauvPz who reigned from the year 590 to 627), 
had collected six thousand in his treasury, according to a 
Manuscript work of high respectability, the Tarikh Guzidab. 
The Romans had their Dactyliothecas, or collections of gems, 
as Pliny informs us(‘'“). 

'nmt the royal Persian signets exhibited various devices 
we learn from the account of that with which Xerxes sealed 
a letter mentioned by Thucydides (Lib. I. c. 129) ; for the 
Scholiast of this Historian says that according to dilferent 


^i4s^ « ivfulti nullas aclraittuiit auroqiie ipso signant." (Plin. Nat. Hist, 

xxxiii. 1). ** Imprinieliatur autem scuiptura inatpriae Hnniili, sive ex ferro, .sive ex 
“auro foret.” (Macrob. VII, 13). 1 pUTcliasrd in Persia, for ils weiii'lit of current 

coin« a stiver seal probably very old, resembling in form No. 18, a, but not so 
large; it is perforated and bears the figure of a quadruped rudely engraved. 

(•*•) Such was the celebrated n^priyh xpveroScroj of Poly crates ; an emerald set in 
gold, according to Herodotus (III 41); or, as Pliny relates, a ring (aiiulus; of which 
the gem was a sardonyx. (Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 1). 

“ Gemmas phi res,, quod peregrino appellant noniincf dHctyliotliecam , drc. 
(Nat. Hist. XXXVH. 1). About the time of Seneca and Mariial the Romans wore 
rings (with or without gems), some on every finger; and even on every joint, as 
Kirchmann (De Annuiis, cap. xvii) has jibiindantly proved. Their descendants in 
modern Italy seem to have inherited tire faSte for rings, as that excellent writer, the 
late Mr. Forsyth has observed, (SecKeuiarks on Antiquities, fire. p. 264, ed. t813. 
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reports, il bore the sculptured image of the king himself ; or 
of the great Cyrus, or of the horse that contributed to obtain 
the crown fur Darius. Another seal of the Persian Monarchs 
we find described by Pulyasnus, (Lib. VllI), as displaying 
the portrait of Rhodoguiie with dishevelled hair ; in which 
state she had, on a sudden alarm, mounted her charger, 
attacked and subdued the enemy rat rp/x<u Po^oyovrifr). 

That the ancient kings of Persia used also golden seals in- 
scribed with their own names, would appcsar from some 
Rastern writers ; and others quote whole sentences, philo- 
sophical or moral, said to have been the legends on those 
royal seals, whether comprising gems or wholly of gold. 

Many of the fiat engraved gems found in Persia, and 
some of the same form as No. 18. a, 1 would refer to the 
Sassanian ages ; but agate seals shaped like No. 10. a, and 
cylinders like Nos. 8 and 9» were executed, most probably, 
before Alexander became master of Persepolis or of Baby- 
lon. What the nail-headed or arrow-headed characters on 
many ot those cylindrical gems and Babylonian bricks may 
signity, we shall soon, 1 trust, be enabled to ascertain, (See 
p. 419) : Court de Gebdin was inclined to regard the in- 
scriptions at Persepolis, as designed talismanically, or astro- 
logically, for the preservation of tlie Persian empire(*^) ; but 


(>M) « II cut a pmuBief qua ^Uiia anc contvte aussl mdoDn^e a rABtronomia 
que la Pfrsc. If BiDNcnpiioBB acloux de Pejmepolis ftoient defttia^ea a fixer le 
de 1 empire par lea cbaraiea qui davoieBi fcaidlcr de eca inaeriptiaiBa.'’ \Moiidc 
Piimilif* i'oaie III. p. 406> * 
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Grotefend has dedared that while most of tlie Persepolitaa 
inscriptions refer to some king, the Babylonian are neither 
historical nor astronoinical ; but relate to sacred or super- 
stitious objects, or contain magical powers efficacious against 
evil spirits(‘*^). 

A confidence in the virtue of talismans, whether for the 
protection of persons, treasures, or cities, may be traced up to 
the earliest ages when so many Kaslem nations were of the 
Sabian faith, and adored the “ host of heaven,” or the celes- 
tial bodies ; (See a passage concerning this ancient worship 
quoted in p. 413, from Sir William Jones) ; and notwith- 
standing the change of religion and the prohibition of ma- 
gick, even Muhammedans can reconcile to their consciences 


(>*») Mine* de l Orient, Tome V. p. 227. Yet we might with rewoD hope that 
something bbtoricBlIy important is the eubject of an inscription which almost covers 
a stone found among the remains of Babylon, and sent by Sir Harford Jones to 
London, where it is now deposited in the East India House. This stone may be con- 
sideted as an inestimable monument of Babylonian antiquity ; its inscription, (pro- 
hably the longest and most beautiful specimen of cuneiform writing yet discovered) 
ha. been accurately copied (of the original siae), aifd engraved in ten column., on 
a copper plate of whu hit nearly occupie.asp.ee equal to three '"'J" 

hyab^le two feet. Imprcion. of . hi. valuable plate cannot be ^ 

imblick .hops ; for that which 1 now pome.., my tliank. are due to Mr. Chnsto, 

I 

a copy thrown by accident into bis hands, in w Babylonian 
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tlie preparation of certain amulets after rules transmitted 
through books of the Chaldseans or Nabathseans, as I shall 
prove in another place, from manuscripts equally rare as 
authentick(‘"). 

So far was written when, a few hours since, Mr. Rich’s 
“ Second Memoir on Babylon,” (with some other newly 
published works) reached niy Cambrian retreat ; and a hasty 
inspection enables me to add, on the authority of that inge- 
nious writer (p. 57), “ that a Babylonian cylinder was not 
“ long ago found in digging in the field of Marathon and is 
“ now in the possession of M. Fauvel of Athens.” This and 
the agate seals No. 14 and 15, (PI. XXI), arc indisputable 
monuments of those who fought under the Persian banners, 
and probably fell, on that memorable field, in the year 490 
before Christ. A cylinder of Mr. Rich’s collection, (See his 
plate 111. No. 11), exhibits what the sculptures at Persepolis 
did not offer to my view ; the form of a man on horseback(^^). 
1 have already observed that women are represented on some 


(”•) Under the head of “ Chaldaick Philosophy/' our learned Stanley explains the 
Sabaant Zabian or Sabian doctrines, and the Zoroastrian iiistitiilions of the Persians, 
as far as conid be known from books printed before the eighteenth century ; and 
ma^y other eminent writers have regarded the Chaldasans, Babylonians, or Assyrians, 
the Nabathasans, ai|d Persian Magi as nearly or altogether agreeing in the Sabian 
worship of the heavenly bodies. (See Scaliger, Stilliiigfleet, Hottinger, Gale, Uuet, &c. 

(<«•) The horseman on Mr. Riches cylinder (No. 11} wields a whip exactly like that 
which the modern Persians use, and almost universally call by the Turkish name, 
Kamcht » their own proper term htingTazidnah (^Vj^) orTaz&nah 

Similar whips occur on many Egyptian monuments. 
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®yl*ndcr8^p, 4'24r) dnd'thxt feoiiilc fij^upcs h&vc not yot been 
discovered* at least to my knowledge, among the marbles 
at Persepolis. Both women, and horsemen appear on many 
sculptured rocks in Persia ; but all that 1 have seen are only 
ot the Sdssduian ages ; though some may be found (as at 
^uksh i Rustont) carved under or close to monuments by 
several hundred yeais nioic ancient, and in style of execu- 
tion truly Persepolitan. 

MedaTs, gems bearing legends, and other antiques^ arc 
reserved for future delineation ; and here, reverting to the 
first figure represented in PI. XXI, I shall observe that, on 
a comparison of many Babylonian and Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, the arrow-headed or cuneiform letters, (although some 
learned writers have entertained a diflFerent notion), appear 
evidently proceeding, as in our European writings, from 
left to right. Reading in this direction, we shall find on the 
Babylonian bricks of Mr. Rich’s collection, (“ Sec. Mem.” 
Pi. Ill), the same series of characters contained in one line 
(as on Nos. 8 and 9)'; or regularly divided into two, (See 
No. 7), and continued as in French or English. 1 have 
already mentioned (p. 447), the identity of a line on my 
Babylonian brick (PI. XXI. No. 1), with one on the great 
stone preserved in the East-India house. It may be here 
added, that the second, third, fourth and fifth, of the five 
charactelyi comprised in the second line of that brick, form 
a sentence or word, perhaps a proper name, which recurs 

above thirty times on the stone, in different columns. 

*3 M 
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No. XIV. 

Additional remarks. Corrections of errours. Omissions supplied,^. 

t 

TJAGE 15. It has been suggested by a person well 
aetjuainted with Rio de .Janeiro, that he who struck the 
slave might have been stationed expressly to prevent crowds 
from assembling near the Ambassador’s residence ; but this 
argument was not urged in extenuation of that outrage by 
the Portuguese gentleman who witnessed it. I may add, on 
good authority that slaves at Rio de Janeiro, belonging to 
religious establishments or whose private owners are Ecclesi- 
asticks, experience, almost invariably, much humanity and 
indulgence. 

Page 34, note 40. The Memoir on Ceylon, which Dr. 
Vincent ascribed to Major Moor, was written by Mr. Join- 
ville, (See Asiat. Res. Vol. VJI. p. 397* oct. Lond. 1809)* 

Page 100. note 42. From the MS. Bundehesh, I should 
have given herp a specimen of the Pahlaxd characters used du- 
ring many centuries by the Gubrs and Parsts, also of the 
ancient Pahlavi as it appears on medals, gems and sculp- 
tured marolcs; but a difficulty respecting the moveable types 
(See p. 440), obliges me to reserve such specimens for 
another portion of my work. 
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Page 2 l 6 \ That Mallows, (the plant called Ti'dah ip in 
Persian) was dedicated to the sun, was worshipped in times 
of extreme danger, and was deposited in the temples as a 
sacred girt, we learn from Vossius (De Idololatria, p. C? 4 , 
Amst. 1700) who closes his account with the opinion of 

J ythagOraS J up&raTOv uvaiTorris ^iWov- tluit tllC Icul Ol 

“mallows was most holy.” 

Page 217. Air. Bruce, through whose assistance I found 
at BAshehr the three sepulchral urns delineated in Plate 
XXlll. No. 5 ), sent two of the same kind soon after to Mr. 
Erskine, who has very accurately described them in the 
liombay Literary Transactions, Vol. I, art. xiv. This 
ingenious antiquary ([). 197 ) declares his opinion that “ the 
“urns in question contained the bones of Persians Avhose 
“ bodies were deposited in them while the usages described 
“ by Herodotus, aud the commentator on the Desaler were 
“ in force ; before the whole of Persia was reduced to a 
•‘strict observance of the religion of Zertusht. In such 
“inquiries, however, there is always cpnsiderable uncertain- 
“ty; particularly when the inquiry relates to a country in 
“ which there were so many obscure heresies, as there ap- 
“ pear to have been in Persia at various svrasof its history.” 
Tiie DesatSr (or Des 6 tirJ an extraordinary collection 

of ancient Persian writings, having been illustrated with a 
commentary and glossary by the learned Parsi Fr ru z , (men- 
tioned in p. 98 ), and translated into English, is in the press. 
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(according to an advertisement of December 1818) and will 
form two Quarto Volumes. 

Page 255. 277. Since my departure from Persia the 
royal anger has fallen heavily on Nebi Kiia'n, and reduced 
to equal ruin that guilty Vazir and many innocent members 
of his family. 

Page 2Gl. I have just found in a pocket-book the name 
of Mall/i thus written, jU, by some Persian fellow-traveller. 

Page 338. TheTheodosian orPeutingerian Table, Segm. 
VI. (in Bertius's Theatr. Geogr. Vet) agrees with our Persian 
Map in the position of Clysma or Clisma, ( Al Culzum 
the KXvfffio of Ptolemy. 

Page 382. Respecting the sweet meat called Gasangabin, 
and the manna or honey of which it is composed. Captain 
Frederick has offered much curious information in the Bom- 
bay Literary Transactions Vol. 1 art. xvi). Manna or 
is not only found on the gaz {J) or tamarisk, but on other 
trees and shrubs. Capt. Frederick mentions one, the gavan ; 
and in the MS. l^uzhut at Ctdub (Part. I), I find it described 
as a dewy substance that settles on the leaves of the gaz or 
tamarisk tree, (jJt^ ^)and acquiring sweetness 

and consistency becomes gazangabin This, adds 

the MS. chiefly abounds in Kurdest&n; when the manna falls 
on the hal&t (tjh) or oak tree, it contributes to the sweet 
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composition called d/isMb ; and about Ilamadi'm it 

settles on the bid or willow ; and in the territory of 

Khan'dr (j\^) it falls on the thorn, kJiur (^U), and is thence 

called Kh&rmgabin ; some also in autumn is found on the 

» 

“surface of the sand,” (i-S^ y). 

Page 391. To the trees of miraculous celebrity may be 
added that “ arbre fameiix" which Touriiefort saw at Smyr- 
na in 1702, (Voyage du Levant. I’ome IT. p. 503). It liad 
grown up (“Ics Grocs pretendent”) from the staff of Saint 
Polycarp ; this was the holy pci’sonage who had been a dis- 
ciple of Saint John the Evangelist, not the liaptist as Tour- 
nefort (p. 505) inadvertently says ; and (about 1G7) suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna when nearly a hundred years of age. 
I have already mentioned (p. 392) an immense Indian tree 
called Cubeer (or Knbcer) Bur, supposed to be three thousand 
years old. It appears that, “ a man of great siuictity, 
“ named Kubeer having cleaned his teeth, as practised in 
“ India with a piece of slick, stuck it into the ground ; that it 
“ took root, and become what it now is.” See Mr. Copland’s 
“Account of the Cornelian Mines near Baroach in the 
Bombay Literary Transactions, (Vol. I. p. 289). 

The romantiek story of Suiira'b, (See p. 99), extracted 
from the Shdhndmah, translated into English verse, and illus- 
trated with numerous and instructive notes, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, was published at Calcutta in 1814, (octavo). 
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Besides Captain Lockett’s promised work on Babylon, 
(See p. 425), Mr. Rich in the 34th page of his Second 
Memoir, gives us reason to expect that Mr. Buckingham, 
an intelligent traveller, will soon make publick his observa- 
tions on the same interesting subject. Captain Edward 
Frederick has already given an “Account of the present 
“ compared with the ancient state of Babylon,” from his 
own survey made in 1811. This account forms the ninth 
article in the Bombay Literary 'JVansactions,” Vol. I. On 
liabylon, also, the Rev. Mr. Maurice has lately published 
“ Observations,” in two parts, quarto (1816, 1818'), replete, 
like all his former works, with ingenuity and erudition. 

From the “ Bombay Literary Transactions," which have 
comniciued so auspiciously under the patronage of Sir 
James Mackintosh, we may anticipate much entertainment 
and valuable information. To this work I shall refer my 
reader (from p. 77) for Mr. Salt’s account and his excellent 
delineations of the caves and sculptures at Sahette. The 
subject, also, of Elephanfa fwh\c\il have but slightly touched 
in p. 81, is ably handled by Mr. Erskine, (Bomb. Trans, 
art. xv), who has illustrated his Memoir with Plates after 
accurate and beautiful drawings made by Mrs. Ashburner 
of Bombay. From Mr. Erskine’s account it appears that 
part of the sculptured Elephant (which I noticed, p. 82), 
had fallen in September 1814, and that the remainder was 
in a tottering state. 
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The View of Elephanta is not reduced ( p. 82 J. Kudin was some- 
times pronounced and perhaps more correctly ^ Kavdm, (p. 316 
In p. 122, ("line 2J insert *^ia’ after ^^pnt.” In p. 136 
(Une 8)ifor ** hi” read ^^after." p. 14t5,for vasri' read pabsi'. 
p. 160 Cline 6) for *‘word” read ^^world.” p. 19.5 Chist line hut 
one Jifor “ipere’’ read **where.” p. 313 for “acc/t<” read *‘ascent.” 
p. 373 , (line I) for “form” read “from.” In the beginning 
of this Volume^ the accents denoting long i and h, in Asiatkk 
wordSf have not been so regularly observed as was the authors 
intention. 


END OF VOL 1. 
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